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THE  INDIANA  CENTENNIAL,  W6. 

BY  JAMES  ALBERT  WOODS  URN, 

Professor  of  American  History  and  Politics,  Indiana  University. 

[This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Indianapolis  Literary  Club  and  was 
read  before  that  body  January  8,  1912.  It  was  read  later  before  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Colonial  Dames  for  Indiana,  and  before  the  History  Club  of 
Indiana  University.  It  is  published  here  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  larger 
public  that  may  be  interested  in  the  approaching  Indiana  Centennial.] 

IN  a  little  over  four  years  Indiana  will  be  celebrating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth.  The  birthday  of  the  State 
is  December  11,  1816.  It  was  then  that  Indiana  passed  from  her 
territorial  condition  into  the  sisterhood  of  States.  She  became 
the  nineteenth  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  sixth  to  be  admitted 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  When  Indiana  comes  to 
set  her  house  in  order  for  the  celebration  of  her  one  hundredth 
natal  anniversary,  she  will,  without  much  doubt,  have  a  popu- 
lation of  three  millions, — about  the  population  of  the  thirteen 
United  Colonies,  when  they  declared  that  they  were,  "and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states."  A  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  census  of  1810,  Indiana  had  a  population  of 
about  24,000.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  in  1816  her  popula- 
tion had  risen,  according  to  estimate,  to  65,000,  and  four  years 
later,  by  the  census  of  1820,  she  had  a  population  of  147,000 
souls.  In  another  ten  years  that  population  had  more  than 
doubled.  It  was  doubled  again  in  another  ten  years,  and  in  the 
two  decades  following  1840  the  population  of  the  State  was  again 
doubled,  standing  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  at  1,360,000 
persons, — approximately  at  one  half  of  what  our  population  is 
to-day. 

The  coming  of  that  population  to  Indiana  as  a  part  of  the  great 
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movement  toward  the  West  is  one  of  the  most  significant  chap- 
ters in  American  history.  It  was  the  upbuilding  of  common- 
wealths from  the  wilderness.  The  men  who  lived  in  Indiana  for 
forty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  witnessed  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  pen  of  the  historian  has  not  yet  adequately 
pictured  it.  It  has  been  pictured  in  parts,  as  in  Judge  Howe's 
notable  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  this  capital  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  State  and  local  historical  societies  have  done  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  historical  materials  of  that  day.  The  open- 
ing pages  of  Mr.  Holliday's  ''Indianapolis  in  the  Civil  War" 
present  to  us  some  most  interesting  glimpses  of  the  primi- 
tive days  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  in  Indiana,  and 
especially  of  this  community,  when  Coe  and  Blake  and  Ray  and 
Fletcher,  and  others,  were,  in  their  diligent  and  public-spirited 
way,  establishing  the  new  city  of  Indiana,  when  the  sale  of  town 
lots  within  the  mile  square  laid  off  from  what  was  called  ''the 
donation"  furnished  the  revenue  for  building  your  Court  House 
and  the  State  House.  Can  the  imagination  really  recall  the  little 
pioneer  settlement  of  five  hundred  persons  here  in  1824? 

It  is  doubtful  if  posterity  can  ever  be  made  to  visualize,  or  in  any 
true  sense  vividly  to  comprehend  the  wondrous  change  that  was 
wrought  within  our  Hoosier  habitation  in  that  fresh  and  pro- 
ductive generation.  The  men  living  here  just  before  the  sixties 
whose  memories  easily  spanned  these  first  forty  years  of  State- 
hood, found  it  difficult  then  to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation 
the  change  that  their  eyes  had  witnessed  and  which  their  own 
hands  had  helped  to  bring  to  pass.  They  were  youthful  grand- 
fathers who  had  hardly  reached  their  three  score  years,  yet  their 
tales  of  the  past  would  seem  like  flights  of  the  imagination  from 
old  men  who  were  seeing  visions,  did  we  not  know  how  hard  and 
recent  were  the  facts  of  their  pioneer  life  which  they  revealed. 
Nathaniel  Bolton,  Mr.  Brown's  predecessor  in  the  State  Library 
of  sixty  years  ago,  thought  it  a  marvelous  thing  in  1853  that  a 
man  might  start  from  Lafayette  early  in  the  morning,  stop  two 
hours  for  dinner  at  Indianapolis  and  still  be  in  Cincinnati  the 
same  evening  in  reasonable  time  for  supper  and  bed.  Bolton 
himself,  speaking  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  a  young  man  of 
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forty-eight,  recalled  his  experience  of  passing  over  the  ground 
where  Columbus,  Ohio,  now  stands  when  there  was  but  a  single 
solitary  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  at  that  place.  The 
Indianapolis  Gazette.,  of  which  Bolton  was  the  early  editor  and 
publisher,  brought  out  President  Monroe's  message  in  what  was 
then  deemed  quick  time ;  he  had  made  an  enterprising  western 
"scoop"  by  bringing  out  the  President's  message  in  February 
only  two  months  after  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  December. 
That  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  cabins  of  Pogue  and  the 
McCormicks  had  been  erected  on  Pogue's  run  and  Fall  creek. 
Bolton  had  witnessed  the  location  of  this  capital  city  in  the  "New 
Purchase/'  when  in  1820  Hunt.  Connor,  Tipton,  Emerson,  Dur- 
ham, and  others,  selected  the  site  of  this  primitive  settlement  en 
land  so  lately  acquired  from  the  Indians.  That  was  six  years 
before  a  circuit  court  was  held  in  Marion  county,  in  the  days 
when  grand  juries  sat  on  a  log  to  hold  their  inquisitions ;  when 
Anderson-town,  lately  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Delaware 
nation,  was  a  deserted  Indian  village ;  when  the  nearest  post 
office  was  Connersville,  sixty  miles  away;  when  William  Conner, 
the  Indian  trader,  four  miles  south  of  Xoblesville,  first  learned 
what  it  meant  to  have  a  government  mail  brought  into  his  neigh- 
borhood; when,  as  in  1822.  a  United  States  mail  was  first  estab- 
lished in  this  settlement,  and  when  such  rapid  progress  followed 
that  in  a  short  time,  as  Bolton  tells  it,  "we  had  a  mail  from  the 
East  every  two  weeks  unless  high  water  prevented.''  These 
things  were  told  by  a  man  just  entering  upon  middle  life,  while 
looking  back  over  a  brief  period  of  about  thirty  years.  He  spoke 
at  a  time  when  Indiana  had  risen  from  a  newly  civilized  wilder- 
ness to  be  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  while  ten  years  later 
the  commonwealth  was  able  to  furnish  more  than  200.000  fighting 
men  in  the  war  for  the  defense  of  the  Union.  Does  it  not  sound 
like  a  grandfather's  tale  of  impossible  or  exaggerated  things? 
Yet  we  know  it  to  be  only  what  has  become  commonplace  narra- 
tion of  the  growth  of  one  of  these  western  States.  I  use  Bolton 
and  his  narrative  of  sixty  years  ago  only  as  an  illustration  to 
remind  us  of  a  fading,  if  not  a  faded,  past. 

Within  the  midst  of  this  rising  tide  of  new  and  expanding  life 
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toward  the  West,  which  seemed  so  recent  to  Bolton's  eyes  but  is 
so  remote  to  ours,  came  the  applications  of  steam  and  electricity 
to  modern  life;  and  one  needs  but  little  reflection  to  enable 
him  to  recall  the  great  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial  revo- 
lution wrought  in  the  progress  and  life  of  the  people  by  these 
powerful  agencies.  Cheap  lands  were  bringing  their  thousands, 
but  these  discoveries  and  advances  were  destined  to  bring  their 
tens  of  thousands.  Our  young  State  was  then  virgin  soil,  and 
while  our  good  mother  may  continue  for  ages  to  come  to  bear 
children  and  to  receive  them  hospitably  from  foreign  parts  to  her 
firesides  and  her  homes,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  can  never 
happen  again  that  her  progeny  will  increase  with  such  giant 
strides  and  in  such  proportions  as  was  witnessed  in  those  wonder- 
ful forty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  Indianians  who  were  but  little  past  middle  age  in  1860, 
could  recall  not  only  these  strange  and  curious  beginnings,  but 
also  the  denials,  the  hardships  and  sufferings,  not  to  say  the 
tragedies,  of  life,  in  the  pioneer  Indiana  settlements.  Just  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  year  occurred  the  massacre  in  Pigeon 
Roost  Settlement,  not  far  from  the  early  home  of  the  Englishes 
in  Scott  county.  When  Bingham  and  Doughty  of  this  city  pub- 
lished John  B.  Dillon's  well-known  History  of  Indiana  in  1859, 
Zebulun  Collings,  a  survivor  of  the  massacre,  was  still  alive,  from 
whose  lips  the  historian  had  some  account  of  the  conditions  in 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.  I  cannot  here  recount 
the  story  of  these  trials.  I  merely  refer  to  them  to  indicate  by 
what  hardships  the  soldiers  of  civilization  were  founding  our 
young  comonwealth,  and  how  recent  these  events  must  have 
seemed  to  the  older  men  when  the  "boys  of  '61"  were  entering 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  Union. 

It  is  hard  for  those  to  realize  whose  memories  go  back  so 
easily  to  the  days  of  Sumter  and  Shiloh  that  we  are  standing  to- 
day farther  removed  by  a  lustrum  of  years  from  the  beginning 
of  that  great  civil  conflict  than  were  the  founders  of  the  com- 
monwealth who  sat  in  1816  with  Jennings,  Holman,  McCarty, 
Noble,  Maxwell  and  others,  in  our  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion under  the  historic  elm   at  Corydon.     But  it   is   so.     That 
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stretch  of  years  when  the  State  was  in  the  making  seems  so  large 
a  part  of  our  State  growth  and  life  that  these  later  years,  within 
the  memory  of  so  many  men  now  living,  seem  hardly  yet  to  be  a  fit 
subject  for  the  treatment  of  history.  But  we  have  only  to  think 
for  a  moment  to  realize  that  the  Indiana  of  1912  is  as  greatly 
different  from  that  of  1860,  as  was  the  Indiana  of  Morton  and 
Lane  from  that  of  Governor  Jennings  or  the  elder  Harrison. 
True,  our  population  has  not  increased  with  such  proportionate 
strides  since  then;  but  impelled  by  the  inventive  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  the  progress  and 
change  in  Indiana  within  these  fifty  years  have  been  more 
marked,  more  in  contrast  with  the  past,  than  any  that  men  had 
witnessed  in  all  the  years  that  had  gone  before.  This  age  of 
electricity,  the  growth  of  our  cities,  the  trolley  car  and  the  trac- 
tion lines,  the  telephone  and  the  automobile — these  would  have 
been  as  startling  anticipations  to  the  mind  and  eye  of  Joseph  A. 
Wright  or  Robert  Dale  Owen,  as  a  single  day's  railway  journey 
from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati  to  the  expectation  of  the  men  of  1816. 
In  material  wealth,  in  industry,  in  comforts  and  modes  of  living, 
in  travel,  in  conveniences  of  life  whether  in  city  or  country,  in 
methods  of  business,  in  education,  literature,  or  art — in  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  civilized  life,  the  progress  of  the  last 
half  century  has  been  much  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
half  century  before.  Within  this  period,  as  is  obvious  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  are  other  chapters  of  the  State's  unwritten  his- 
tory. Put  these  two  half  centuries  of  the  State's  life  together  and 
have  we  not  a  story  of  a  _State  and  of  a  people,  of  their  times, 
their  customs,  their  homes,  their  activities,  their  progress,  and 
their  changes,  well  worthy  of  a  centennial  celebration? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  this  history  in  the  least,  or  to 
eulogize  it,  or  to  attempt  to  portray  it  in  any  way.  It  is  rather 
my  purpose  to  make  a  brief  plea  for  its  recognition;  to  recall  to 
mind  the  duty  that  the  State  owes  to  its  history,  and  to  suggest 
that  those  who  can  in  any  way  reach  the  public  mind  should  do 
what  they  can  to  lead  the  people  of  Indiana  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
of  the  State  a  centennial  memorial  worthy  of  her  historic  past. 

We  respect  the  past  of  Indiana,  and  we  should  teach  our  chil- 
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dren  to  know  and  respect  it.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  there  is  in 
store  for  us  but  little  of  hope  for  the  future.  It  was  Burke  who 
said  that  the  people  "who  never  look  backward  to  their  ancestry 
will  never  look  forward  to  their  posterity."  A  century  of  Indiana 
will  scon  be  told,  and  the  State  now  faces  the  decision  as  to  how 
the  first  hundred  years  of  its  life  shall  be  celebrated.  How  can 
Indiana  best  recall  to  the  mind  of  her  people  these  hundred  years? 
How  can  her  people  pay  a  proper  tribute  to  their  past?  What 
suitable  memorial  can  the  people  erect  that  will  proclaim  to  the 
present  and  tell  to  posterity  what  they  choose  to  do  in  honor  of 
the  State? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  insist  that  when  we  celebrate  our  cen- 
tennial we  shall  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  becoming-  modesty.  We  need 
no  national  exposition  with  aid  from  the  national  treasury. 
While  we  may  wish  to  welcome  anybody  in  the  wide  world, 
especially  any  former  child  of  Indiana,  who  may  wish  to  come 
for  his  entertainment  or  edification  to  what  we  may  have  to 
offer,  let  us  make  our  celebration  a  home  affair,  that  is  to  say, 
a  domestic  and  family  concern.  It  is  for  Indiana  that  we  wish 
to  celebrate.  And  when  we  come  to  pay  our  tribute  to  Indiana, 
to  celebrate  her  virtues  or  sound  her  praises,  let  it  be  done  with- 
out cultivating  or  encouraging  the  spirit  of  boastful  jingoism. 
Whatever  our  fathers  may  have  been — and  perhaps  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  their  ways  and  works — we  are  only,  after 
all,  plain  and  common  folks — very  much  like  our  neighbors  on 
all  sides  of  us.  The  Hoosier  in  these  recent  years  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  much  puffed  up  with  foolish  vanity  and  conceit.  He 
is  frequently  hearing,  and  I  fear  he  is  too  much  indulging  him- 
self in  saying,  too  many  complimentary  things  about  this  fair 
Indiana  land  and  its  people.  The  good  old  Quaker  woman  was 
truly  pious  when  she  said  that  she  had  no  religion  to  boast  of. 
If  Indiana  has  made  meritorious  attainments,  let  them  be  set 
forth  in  due  modesty  and  without  pretense.  They  will  speak  for 
themselves.  And  let  us  recognize  that  we,  at  least,  have  done  all 
too  little  for  our  worthy  State ;  and  that  in  what  we  have  and  are 
in  Indiana  we  are  but  the  products  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
past.    It  is  this  record  of  the  past,  not  anything  in  ourselves  that 
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we  are  to  celebrate.  Who  is  there  in  the  State  who  would  not 
wish  to  see  this  history  better  known  and  worthily  commemo- 
rated? 

This,  we  may  be  sure,  can  be  well  done  without  any  lavish  or 
extravagant  expenditure  and  display.  We  may  spend  thousands 
on  buildings  for  show,  in  which  to  make  an  exhibition  of  our 
growth  and  prosperity  in  material  wealth, — to  set  forth  to  the 
world  the  products  and  possibilities  of  Indiana  in  her  fields,  her 
mines,  her  workshops,  her  factories,  and  her  advances  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  But  the  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose  one  year 
would  likely  be  demolished  the  next,  and  the  work  and  money 
expended  would  bring  us  in  tangible  form  only  that  which  is 
transient  and  evanescent.  It  would,  however,  certainly  be  fitting 
and  proper  that  in  1916  Indiana  should  offer  to  her  people  and 
to  all  who  wish  to  come  and  see,  an  exposition  of  her  resources, 
as  evidence  of  her  progress  and  attainment, — a  Great  State  Fair 
extended,  that  would  set  forth  fully  the  developed  life  and  ener- 
gies and  products  of  the  State.  We  might  well  invite  our  people 
and  their  friends  to  come  to  a  great  holiday  jest, — a  harvest  time 
of  ingathering  and  rejoicing,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  State,  from 
city  and  country,  may  come  bringing  their  sheaves  of  labor,  of 
production  and  conquest,  in  friendly  and  generous  rivalry  for 
beautiful  display  and  exposition.  We  might  have  a  great  State 
Olympic,  with  entertainments,  games,  sports,  athletic  contests 
in  which  the  high  schools  and  colleges  and  the  baseball  leagues 
and  athletic  clubs  of  the  State  could  participate  and  compete. 
That  year  will  not  be  merely  a  solemn  time  for  memory  and  for 
tears.  It  should  be  a  gala  day  for  gladness  and  joy.  But  after  it 
is  over,  what  shall  we  leave  behind  to  remind  posterity  of  our 
appreciation  of  our  natal  day  of  exultation  and  cheer?  Certainly 
with  such  an  exposition  and  celebration  the  State  should  erect  a 
permanent  and  enduring  memorial, — a  monument  that  will  not 
only  commemorate  the  century  that  has  gone,  but  one  that  will 
stand  for  the  centuries  to  come.  That  monument  may  express 
not  only  the  idealism  of  the  State,  not  only  the  honor  and  love 
that  we  bear  toward  those  who  have  labored  and  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  but  it  may 
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represent  also  a  creditable  utilitarian  sense  and  give  to  the  com- 
ing children  of  the  State  an  offering  that  will  prove  to  them  of 
incalculable  use  and  value. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  a 
Centennial  Commission  was  created.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mission have  been  appointed,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  have  had 
two  meetings  with  the  Park  Board  of  Indianapolis  with  a  view 
to  finding  a  common  basis  for  cooperative  action  in  the  purchase 
of  ground  for  public  purposes,  having  in  mind  a  suitable  centen- 
nial memorial  for  1916.  The  commission  is  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  cost  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  memorial  building,  approve 
plans,  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  It  is  understood 
that  the  commission  is  ready  to  recommend,  what  had  already 
been  proposed,  the  erection  by  the  State  of  a  beautiful  and  com- 
modious State  Library  and  Historical  Building,  which  may  be 
used,  in  part,  also,  for  a  museum  and  for  educational  purposes. 
It  may  be  that  out  of  these  proposals  and  beginnings  there  may 
also  be  realized  the  ambitious  Plaza  scheme,  by  the  generous 
cooperation  of  city  and  State.  Such  a  plan  for  civic  beauty  and 
adornment  would  not  be  merely  for  selfish  gain  nor  local  advant- 
age, but  for  the  worthy  adornment  of  the  capital  and  for  the 
honor  of  the  State.  Millions  are  spent  by  the  nation  on  the 
beautification  of  Washington,  and  the  time  will  come  when  that 
"city  of  magnificent  distances"  will  be  one  of  the  finest  capitals 
in  the  world.  No  American  will  begrudge  the  large  expenditures 
at  the  national  capital  for  the  proposed  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
the  throngs  of  visitors  to  Washington  are  constantly  made  to 
rejoice  when  they  see  what  is  being  made  out  of  a  city  which, 
to  the  eyes  of  Abigail  Adams,  the  first  lady  of  'the  White  House, 
was  but  a  crude  settlement  of  country  taverns  in  the  woods  of 
Maryland  by  the  swamps  of  the  Potomac. 

I  think  it  was  Emerson  who  said,  referring  to  the  acquisition 
of  Texas,  that  an  enterprise  may  seem  right  or  wrong  according 
to  whether  one  looks  at  it  by  the  years  or  by  the  centuries.  If 
we  look  upon  these  centennial  proposals  from  the  point  of  view 
only  of  the  next  few  years,  and  consider  chiefly  the  effect  they 
may  have  on  the  pocket  nerve  or  the  tax  rate,  we  may  not  be 
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disposed  readily  to  accede  to  large  plans  and  obligations.  But 
if  we  think  rather  of  what  this  State  is  destined  to  be  in  the  gen- 
erations to  come;  if  we  think  of  our  children  and  of  what  they 
will  think  of  us  and  our  enterprise,  of  our  ideals  and  visions  a 
century,  or  two  centuries,  after  we  are  dead  and  gone,  then  the 
merit  of  a  centennial  proposal  assumes  another  aspect.  We  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  criticisms  of  the  ungenerous,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  envious,  or  the  petty  fears  and  objections  of  the 
pusillanimous.  The  people  of  Indiana  are  not  a  mean  and  impe- 
cunious people,  and  they  will  wish  to  do  what  will  most  reflect 
honor  upon  the  State,  without  waste,  without  jealousy,  and  with- 
out local  exploitation. 

But  whether  this  more  ambitious  and  expensive  scheme  can  be 
realized  or  not,  there  is  one  simple,  useful  and  noble  memorial 
that  the  State  may  easily  prepare  to  dedicate  in  honor  of  her 
hundredth  anniversary  in  1916.  That  is  the  State  Library  and 
Historical  Building,  which  the  commission  will  recommend. 
Everything  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  enterprise,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  nothing  is  to  be  said  against  it;  and  the  commission 
deserves  to  have  behind  it  in  its  report  and  proposal  to  this  end 
the  public  sentiment  in  every  part  of  the  State  for  this  public- 
spirited  endeavor. 

It  may  not  be  very  gracious  to  say  that  a  part  of  this  memorial 
endeavor  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  response  to  a  public  neces- 
sity, the  satisfying  of  a  legitimate  demand  that  has  been  known 
for  years,  and  which  every  passing  year  makes  more  and  more 
insistent.  But  it  will  by  no  means  detract  from  the  fine  quality 
of  the  memorial  act  to  know  that  something  useful  is  being  done 
and  that  a  real  need  of  the  State  is  being  satisfied.  I  refer  to  the 
insistent  needs  of  the  State  Library.  One  has  but  to  visit  the 
cramped  and  crowded  quarters  where  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Lapp 
and  their  co-laborers  are  doing  their  important  work  for  Indiana, 
to  realize  the  real  call  that  exists  for  the  action  of  the  State. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  commodious  quarters  which  a  large  and 
growing  library  may  reasonably  expect,  and  when  one  sees  the 
provision  that  has  been  made  for  their  libraries  and  related  insti- 
tutions by  other  States,  he  has  forced  upon  him  the  utter  inade- 
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quacy  of  the  provision  that  Indiana  has  made.  The  State  House 
has  no  room  for  a  library.  Here  is  a  competent  and  zealous  force 
working  under  almost  impossible  conditions, — certainly  impossi- 
ble if  they  are  ever  to  accomplish  what  they  see  is  imperative  for 
library  protection,  library  use  and  library  growth.  There  is  no 
reading  room  worthy  of  the  name,  to  which  the  public  can  resort. 
The  cataloguing  department  has  overflowed  from  its  retired 
quarters  into  the  reading  room  spaces,  where  it  is  constantly 
subject  to  the  interruptions  of  the  public.  The  Legislative 
Librarian  and  his  staff,  whose  growing  work  is  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  are  crowded  in  a  little  corner  of  the  stacks 
less  than  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  where  working  desk  room — veri- 
table elbow  room — is  at  a  growing  premium.  The  stacks  them- 
selves have  reached  their  limit.  There  is  no  further  room  for  gen- 
eral books  and  no  further  room  for  State  documents.  There  is  no 
room  for  newspapers,  and  these  records  of  the  world's  transient 
life  are  being  literally  piled  in  disorder  and  en  masse  in  the  base- 
ment, inaccessible,  unattainable  and  unusable.  Valuable  archives 
are  scattered  in  the  basement  in  the  same  way,  uncared  for  and 
unarranged.  Here  are  valuable  historical  materials, — maps,  land 
records,  reports  of  State  commissions  and  State  boards,  court 
papers,  committee  reports,  Governors'  letters  and  other  State 
papers, — all  in  a  condition  about  as  useful  as  if  they  were  not  in 
existence,  except  for  the  possibilities  within  them  if  the  State  will 
but  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  own.  What  will  it  mean  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  material  if  the  State  will  provide  for  it  an  ample 
fireproof  building,  with  proper  provision  for  maintenance  and 
future  expansion?  There  are  opportunities  for  the  State  to  re- 
ceive in  its  library  for  permanent  preservation  and  for  the  easy 
use  of  those  who  will  care  for  and  appreciate  them,  assignments, 
bequests,  gifts  and  deposits  of  letters,  papers,  documents  and 
valuable  savings  that  are  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable  as  the  years  go  by.  But  if  we  have  no  house  in  which 
we  may  properly  store  such  things,  no  shelves  and  alcoves  in 
which  they  may  be  arranged  and  made  accessible,  there  can  be 
but  little  inducement  for  the  public-spirited  citizen  to  consign  to 
the  custody  of  the  State  the  literary  and  historical  inheritances 
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and  savings  of  his  family.  The  library  has,  indeed,  from  its 
meager  resources,  acquired  some  valuable  collections,  which  it 
has  been  able  to  do  sometimes  by  appeals  to  local  and  patriotic 
pride,  sometimes  by  diplomacy,  sometimes  by  cultivated  silence 
and  well-directed  stealth,  from  fear  that  higher  and  more  affluent 
bidders  from  other  States  will  hear  of  the  valuable  "finds"  and 
come  with  an  offer  that  will  enable  them  to  carry  them  off  to 
other  parts.  We  know  exactly  how  such  things  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  I  confess  from  personal  experience  that  it  brings  to  an 
Indianian  a  feeling  of  deep  chagrin  when  he  sees  in  the  State 
Historical  Library  in  Wisconsin  so  much  more  Indiana  materia* 
than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Indiana  itself,  all  sent  out  of  the 
State,  and  much  to  other  places  as  well,  because  we  have  not 
known  enough,  or  cared  enough  for  our  history,  or  have  not  been 
willing  to  pay  enough,  to  have  and  to  hold  our  own  and  to  pro- 
vide decently  for  it. 

Very  recently,  in  the  year  just  past,  a  file  of  the  Madison 
Courier  covering  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  from  1837  to 
1900,  whose  value  to  the  history  of  the  State  cannot  be  estimated 
in  money,  all  but  escaped  us,  and  if  Governor  Marshall  had  not 
helped  out  from  his  emergency  fund  the  librarian  would  not  have 
had  sufficient  money  at  hand  to  save  this  valuable  collection  to 
the  State.  It  would  have  gone  to  Wisconsin,  or  Chicago,  or 
Illinois,  where  they  have  libraries  well  supplied  with  funds  and 
where  they  have  a  care  for  such  things,  and  have  vigilant  collec- 
tors on  the  lookout  for  them.  Fortunately,  we  are  now  conserv- 
ing these  historical  sources  much  better  than  in  the  past.  We 
have  a  public  sentiment  that  demands  it,  and  officers  and  agents 
whose  deep  concern  it  is.  Our  people  are  not  now  ready  as  once 
it  seemed  they  were,  to  die  as  the  mule  dieth,  "without  pride  of 
ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity."  Years  ago  I  heard  the  historian 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  tell  the  story  of  that  awful  catastro- 
phe, of  that  inestimable  loss  and  destruction  which  came  from 
what  seems  unforgivable  neglect  and  stupidity.  I  refer  to  the 
irreparable  injury  that  was  perpetrated  when  the  State  moved 
from  its  old  home  into  the  new,  and  when  the  janitor  of  the  old 
State  House  carted  off  the  old  records,  and  reports  and  papers, 
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of  such  precious  value  to  history,  and  sold  them  for  junk  at  a  few 
cents  a  pound !  It  seems  an  unspeakable,  an  unbelievable  tragedy. 
It  appears  that  there  was  no  provision  for  their  keeping,  no  one 
in  charge  with  intelligence  enough  to  care,  no  librarian,  or  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  archivist,  or  custodian  of  precious  papers, — 
no  one  at  hand  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  that  which  was  so  valua- 
ble to  the  history  of  the  State.  We  cannot  fairly  be  held  to 
answer  for  that  fatal  folly,  but  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  children 
of  this  generation  shall  make  what  amends  they  can  for  the  errors 
of  the  past? 

And  this  all  reminds  us  of  another  reason  for  the  State's  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  Building, — that  the  State  Historical  Society 
may  have  a  suitable  home.  Its  natural  home  is  in  a  house  of  the 
State, — in  a  worthy  building  erected  by  the  commonwealth,  with 
quarters  adapted  to  historical  savings,  historical  workers,  histori- 
cal purposes  and  uses.  The  society  has  done  much  for  the  State, 
more,  I  fear,  than  the  great  body  of  her  citizens  will  ever  readily 
appreciate  or  understand.  But  the  State  has  left  the  society  abso- 
lutely without  a  place  to  lay  its  head,  without  even  a  shelter  from 
the  elements.  It  has  not  even  a  storeroom  where  its  members 
may  place  for  safety  the  historical  materials  which  they  may  have 
collected  or  produced.  Look  again  at  Wisconsin !  What  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  that  vigorous  and  progressive  State?  I  answer 
without  hesitation  that,  next  to  her  university,  it  is  her  noble 
library  building  given  to  her  State  Historical  Society.  It  cost 
much  less  than  a  million, — a  little  over  $600,000,  not  counting  its 
expansions,  and  that  was  given,  not  for  its  university,  not  for  its 
State  library,  but  for  its  State  Historical  Society,  and  that  too  by 
a  State  not  so  rich  by  far  either  in  history  or  in  money  as  this 
good  State  of  Indiana, — for  Indiana  was  more  than  thirty  years 
old  when  Wisconsin  was  born,  and  there  has  not  been  a  decade 
since  a  census  was  taken  when  her  wealth  has  not  outrun  that 
of  her  sister  State. 

Is  there,  then,  any  finer  thing  that  Indiana  can  do  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth,  anything  that  would 
redound  more  to  her  lasting  honor,  than  to  have  erected  by  1916 
a  beautiful  and  worthy  monument  in  the  shape  of  a  useful  build- 
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ing,  ample  for  years  to  come,  to  be  dedicated  to  her  library,  to 
her  learning  and  to  her  history?  There  she  could  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  worthy  leavings  of  her  past, — in  science,  in  art,  in  lit- 
erature, in  invention,  in  biography, — in  whatever  tends  to  make 
the  State  historic  and  immortal. 

It  is  a  patriotic  service  and  a  patriotic  duty.  This  Indiana  land 
is  ours,  not  to  fight  for,  except  in  rarest  and  direst  need,  but  to 
build  for  and  to  perpetuate.  Governor  Jennings  said  ninety-five 
years  ago  this  month,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1817:  "The  commencement  of  a  State  Library  forms  a  subject 
of  too  much  interest  not  to  meet  your  attention  ...  I  rec- 
ommend to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  requiring  by  law 
a  percent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  town  lots  to  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  the  establishment  of  libraries  therein." 
Take  the  people  of  Indiana,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  con- 
sider men  of  all  occupations,  of  all  races,  ages,  parties  and  creeds, 
there  is  nothing  they  believe  in  more  profoundly,  no  cause  they 
will  give  themselves  to  more  devotedly  and  unsparingly  than  the 
cause  of  education.  No  other  appeal  strikes  quite  so  near  their 
homes  and  their  hearts.  The  most  efficient  and  abiding  instru- 
ment of  education  is  the  library.  Without  the  book  and  the 
treasured  learning  of  the  past  the  teacher  and  the  school  will 
grope  in  darkness.  These  libraries,  as  Jennings  had  in  mind, 
should  be  in  every  community  in  the  State.  But  there  is  need, 
too,  for  a  .strong,  central,  directing  library,  lending  its  aid  and  its 
materials  to  all  the  others,  encouraging  new  centers,  inciting  to 
growth,  with  its  arms  and  branches  reaching  to  the  remotest 
hamlet  and  village  in  the  State.  Is  there  any  nobler  cause  than 
this  State-wide  public  education  to  which  our  monument  can  be 
dedicated  ?  In  the  structure  itself,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  beauty 
which  it  will  represent,  in  the  cause  of  light  and  learning  to  which 
it  will  be  devoted,  the  monument  will  be  exactly  the  kind  above 
all  others  in  which  the  citizenship  of  the  State  will  find  the  most 
satisfaction,  the  greatest  pride,  the  keenest  delight. 

When  one  visits  Washington  City,  he  sees  a  city  of  monu- 
ments,— monuments  varying  in  size  from  that  towering  shaft  of 
stone  dedicated  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  to  the  colossal  or 
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life-size  busts  that  stand  in  the  motley,  unseemly  and  heterogene- 
ous collection  in  Statuary  Hall.  That  capital  city  is  still  to  be 
beautified,  let  us  hope,  by  greater  and  richer  collections  and  crea- 
tions. But  to  my  mind  the  noblest  monument  that  stands  in  that 
city  to-day,  or  that  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  years  to  come,  is  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Indiana,  through  Senator  Voorhees,  bore 
no  mean  part  in  its  upbuilding.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  love- 
liest to  behold  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  that  worthy  capital. 
It  will  not  only  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  to  those 
merely  who  behold  its  physical  beauty  inside  and  out,  but  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  use  it  (as  many  shall  who  may  never  be  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  its  form),  that  joy  will  be  increased,  with 
some  thirty,  with  some  sixty,  with  some  a  hundred  fold.  No 
American  need  ever  be  ashamed,  as  I  was  reminded  by  a  scholar 
in  Oxford,  to  take  his  foreign  visitor  to  that  great  library,  if  he 
can  truthfully  say  that  within  the  walls  of  that  noble  building 
and  beneath  its  dome,  the  American  has  expressed  his  deep  ven- 
eration and  respect  for  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  he  wishes 
his  country  to  represent. 

Can  we  not  erect  here  in  Indiana  a  similar  monument?  It  need 
not  be  on  such  an  extensive  or  expensive  scale,  but  it  should  con- 
form to  such  generous  plans  and  ideals  as  will  make  it,  like  that 
at  Washington  to  the  nation,  an  everlasting  honor  to  the  State 
and  such  as  will  bring  to  us  the  thanks  and  approval  of  the  gen- 
erations that  are  to  come. 

Patriotism  has  its  inception  largely  in  reverence  for  historic 
achievements  and  beginnings, — in  respect  for  the  progress  of  the 
past.  As  the  fathers  did  for  our  sakes,  so  may  we  do  for  others. 
The  people  who  are  not  moved  by  that  impulse,  with  a  desire  to 
promote  the  "everlasting  better"  in  the  life  of  the  State,  are  not 
worthy  of  its  name  or  the  aegis  of  its  care  and  protection.  May 
the  generations  that  come  after  us  profit  by  our  example,  and  to 
that  end  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers  of 
the  West,  men  and  women  of  the  spirit  of  venture  and  conquest, 
who  came  to  this  western  world  nearly  a  century  ago,  may  have 
at  our  hands  an  honorable  recognition  and  memorial. 


GRAVES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 

[Located  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.] 
BENJAMIN  BUCKMAN— MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin  Buckman  was  born  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  April  16, 
1759,  and  died  in  Salem,  Indiana,  October  1,  1843.  His  second  wife's 
name  was  Eunice  Judd.  He  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll  of 
Floyd  county  in  1818  for  service  of  sergeant  in  Massachusetts 
line.  His  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  New  Albany, 
and  the  following  inscription  is  on  his  tombstone : 

"In  memory  of  Benjamin  Buckman,  a  Revolutionary  Soldier, 
who  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  April  16,  1759.  Died  October 
1,  1843." 

Grave  located  by  Piankeshaw  Chapter,  New  Albany. 

JACOB  KESLER— PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jacob  Kesler  was  born  in  1757  and  died  in  1843,  and  is  buried 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana.  Upon  his  tombstone  is  the  in- 
scription, "A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution/'  He  gave  four  different 
enlistments  from  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was  granted  a  pension 
in  1832. 

JONATHAN  JAQUESS— NEW  JERSEY. 

Jonathan  Jaquess  was  born  in  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey, 
April  28,  1753,  and  died  in  Posey  county,  Indiana,  in  1843.  He 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Second  New  Jersey 
Regiment,  Light  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Skeldon. 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  King's  Bridge  and  White 
Plains.  He  married  Rebecca  Frazier  in  1762  and  settled  in  Indi- 
ana in  1815.  A  monument  marks  his  grave,  inscribed:  "Here 
lies  a  patriot  who  faithfully  served  his  country  five  years  both 
by  land  and  sea."  He  owned  an  estate  of  1200  acres,  on  which 
he  is  buried. 
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JOHN  LEGORE— PENNSYLVANIA. 

John  Legore  was  born  in  1755,  lived  in  Maryland  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  died  July  7,  1829.  He  enlisted  April  1, 
1776,  as  private  in  the  Fourth  Continental  Dragoons  and  served 
until  1782,  under  Colonel  Moylan,  Captain  Zebulon  Pike's  com- 
pany. Was  in  the  battles  of  White  Plains  and  Brandywine.  In 
1828  this  soldier  was  living  in  Marion  county,  Indiana.  Buried 
in  Rush  county.     His  name  is  on  the  pension  list  of  April  2,  1819. 

JOHN  REILEY— PENNSYLVANIA. 

John  Reiley  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  December  9, 
1751,  and  died  in  Richmond  township,  Rush  county,  Indiana,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1845.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  Lord  Dinsmore's  expedition 
against  the  Indians  in  1774.  His  first  enlistment  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  for  six  months,  and  then  he  re-enlisted  in  the 
regular  service  for  three  years.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bound- 
brook,  and  in  another  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of 
Morgan's  selected  corps  of  riflemen,  was  in  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga and  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne.  After  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  served  in  the  Indian  campaigns  in  the  Northwest,  and 
was  with  General  Harmer  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Indians 
in  1790.  (This  John  Reiley  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
John  Riley,  pensioner,  buried  in  Orange  county,  who  also  served 
from  Pennsylvania.) 

ENOS   DAVIS— MARYLAND. 

Enos  Davis  is  buried  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Davis  burying- 
ground,"  three  miles  south  of  Covington.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  a  stone  or  slab  on  which  is  inscribed,  "A  Revolutionary 
Soldier."  He  was  born  in  1761,  and  died  in  1841.  Was  married 
in  1790.  His  son  James  was  living  in  Fountain  county  in  1826, 
and  the  pension  record  of  Enos  Davis  states  that  he  was  living 
in  Fountain  county  in  1829.  Enos  Davis  enlisted  July  5,  1778, 
as  private  in  Captain  Henry  Gates's  company,  Maryland  Militia, 
and  was  discharged  December,  1779. 
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GABRIEL  POINDEXTER— VIRGINIA. 

Gabriel  Poindexter  was  born  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  1758, 
and  died  in  Floyd  county,  Indiana,  in  1831,  and  is  buried  at 
Floyd's  Knobs.  Was  a  private  in  the  Virginia  line.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Swift. 

Located  by  Piankeshaw  Chapter,  New  Albany. 

JOHN  RILEY— PENNSYLVANIA. 

John  Riley  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1752,  and 
died  in  Paoli,  Orange  county,  Indiana.  He  was  placed  on  the 
pension  roll  while  a  resident  of  Orange  county,  in  1818.  His 
wife  was  Mary  Mcllvaine.    He  was  buried  in  Paoli  Cemetery. 

SAMUEL  SMITH— NEW  YORK. 

Samuel  Smith  enlisted  as  private  in  1776  under  Captain 
Thomas  Hicks,  and  in  1779  under  Captain  Elsworth.  He  ap- 
plied for  a  pension  in  1831  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  it  was 
allowed  for  eighteen  months  actual  service  as  private  in  the 
New  York  line.  He  lived  in  Albany  county,  New  York,  until 
1825,  when  he  removed  to  Indiana.  He  died  and  is  buried  at 
Brewersville,  Jennings  county.    His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Peters. 

LEVI  WESTON— MASSACHUSETTS. 

Levi  Weston  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  May  27, 
1753,  died  at  Greensburg,  Indiana,  June  9,  1852;  married  Olive 
Locke,  who  was  born  May  1,  1753,  died  March  5,  1826,  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  is  buried  on  the  old  farm.  There  are  people  still  liv- 
ing in  Greensburg  (1912)  who  remember  Levi  Weston.  His 
great  age  and  mental  condition  were  remarkable.  He  is  buried 
in  South  Park  Cemetery,  Greensburg,  Decatur  county.  His 
headstone,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  gives  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Located  by  Lone  Tree  Chapter,  Greensburg. 
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ISAAC  VAN  BUSKIRK— VIRGINIA. 

In  the  Van  Buskirk  burial  ground,  near  Gosport,  Monroe 
county,  Indiana,  is  the  grave  of  Isaac  Van  Buskirk.  The  in- 
scription on  his  tombstone  is  a  biography  in  itself.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

ISAAC     VAN     BUSKIRK, 

who  was  born  in  Virginia 

October  7,  1760. 

He  was  a  patriot  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
fought  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Jerusha  Little,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he 
again  removed  and  was  settled  near  Wheeling,  Va., 
at  a  point  on  the  then  western  frontier,  in  the  de- 
fence of  which  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
for  several  years  and  until  Wayne's  treaty.  In  the 
fall  of  1805  he  removed  to  Indiana  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  October  27,  1843. 

The  Isaac  Van  Buskirk  Chapter  is  composed  entirely  of  his 
descendants. 

JOHN  JOHNSON— VIRGINIA. 

In  the  Shelton  Cemetery,  about  four  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
Fulton  county,  rest  the  remains  of  John  Johnson.  A  marble  slab 
which  marks  his  grave  has  the  following  epitaph : 

John  Johnson 

A  revolutionary  soldier 

Died  Aug.  7,  1860 

Aged  96  yrs.,  2  mo.,  24  days. 

John  Johnson  was  born  May  14,  1762,  in  Hanover  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  February,  1779,  while  living  in  that  country,  was 
drafted    into    Captain    John    Anderson's    company,    and    served 
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three  months.  In  the  fall  of  1780  he  was  drafted  into  Captain 
John  Dandridge's  company,  and  again  in  August,  1781,  was 
drafted  into  Captain  John  White's  company.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  served  three  months  and  twenty  days. 
He  was  allowed  a  pension  on  an  application  executed  October  5, 
1835,  while  a  resident  of  Marion  county.  He  removed  with  his 
family  to  Marion  county,  about  eighteen  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  located  in  Fulton  county  about  1836.  His  wife 
is  buried  in  Marion  county  near  Indianapolis. 
Located  by  Manitou  Chapter,  Rochester. 

JABEZ  PERCIVAL  (OR  PARCIVAL)— CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  Jabez  Percival  was  born  in  Chatham,  Connecticut,  July  16, 
1760.  Died  June  28,  1841,  in  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  county, 
Indiana.  Was  private  in  Captain  Abel  King's  company,  Colonel 
Sears's  regiment..  Term  of  enlistment,  three  months.  Was  also 
one  of  the  "Sugar  House"  prisoners.  Buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
at  Lawrenceburg.  Wife  was  Elizabeth  Stearns.  Jabez  Percival 
was  also  a  "real  son."  His  father,  Timothy  Percival,  was  born 
in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  1733 ;  died  in  Boone  county,  Ken- 
tucky, 1815.  Was  lieutenant  and  captain  in  continental  infantry. 
Married,  1754,  Mary  Fuller.  Was  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of 
Long  Island. 

NATHANIEL  PRENTICE,  CONNECTICUT. 

Nathaniel  Prentice  came  from  Genessee  county,  New  York,  to 
Noble  county,  Indiana,  in  1837.  His  wife,  Margaret  Hedden 
Boyer,  is  buried  in  the  same  county.  He  was  at  the  battles  of 
Bennington,  Saratoga,  Monmouth.  Was  in  Captain  Williams's 
company  at  Fort  Griswold,  in  July,  1779,  and  in  Colonel  Can- 
field's  regiment  at  West  Point  in  September,  1781.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre.  Was  a  prisoner  on  the 
notorious  prison  ship  Jersey,  was  taken  to  Jamaica,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  returned  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
from  which  place  he  walked  to  his  home  in  New  London  county, 
Connecticut.    Received  a  pension  of  $40  per  annum,  commencing 
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on  August  4,  1831,  granted  October  5,  1833.  Nathaniel  Prentice 
was  born  March  14,  1764,  and  died  January  23,  1839.  He  married, 
first,  Lucy  Campbell  in  1788.  She  died  and  he  married,  second, 
Margaret  Hedden  Boyer  in  1800.  She  was  born  March  19,  1776, 
and  died  January  6,  1861.  His  tombstone  was  inscribed,  "A 
Soldier  of  the  Revolution."  The  cemetery  at  Ligonier  where  he 
was  buried  was  vacated  several  years  ago  and  made  into  a  pub- 
lic park,  which  on  petition  of  the  chapter  was  named  "Prentice 
Park." 

BENJAMIN  CUTLER— MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin  Cutler  was  born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  in 
1725,  and  died  in  Martinsville,  Indiana,  in  1814.  He  was  sergeant 
at  the  Lexington  alarm  in  Captain  Joseph  Fairbanks's  company, 
Colonel  Asa  WhitcombY  regiment.  His  wife  was  Mary  (Cozad) 
Coon. 

THOMAS  CURRIE— VIRGINIA. 

Thomas  Currie  was  born  in  Ireland, in  1763,  came  to  America 
in  1770  and  enlisted  in  1777  at  the  age  of  fourteen  from  London 
county,  Virginia,  and  served  in  the  Virginia  line.  He  died  in 
Indiana  in  1847  and  is  buried  at  Ebenezer,  Franklin  county. 

GEORGE  EWING— NEW  JERSEY. 

George  Ewing  was  born  in  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  1754,  and 
died  in  Indiana  February  20,  1821.  His  wife,  Rachel  Harris,  died 
September  28,  1826,  and  both  are  buried  at  Cannelton,  Perry 
county.  He  enlisted  in  1775  as  ensign  of  New  Jersey  Infantry. 
Was  at  Ticonderoga,  Long  Island,  Trenton,  Germantown  and 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1778  under 
Captain  Randall.  The  diary  he  kept  during  service  ends  at  this 
date. 

HENRY  FUNK. 

Henry  Funk  served  in  the  frontier  militia  in  Captain  Joseph 
Bowman's  company,  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark.     He 
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received  land  for  his  services  in  Indiana  and  died  in  Harrison 
county  in  1816.     He  is  buried  on  the  west  bank  of  Big  Indian 
creek,  near  New  Amsterdam.     His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Miller. 
Located  by  Piankeshaw  Chapter,  New  Albany. 

JOEL  GARRISON— NEW  JERSEY. 

Joel  Garrison  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1760,  and  died  in  Stiles- 
ville,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  in  1835.  Enlisted  as  drummer 
and  served  several  enlistments  in  New  Jersey  militia.  Wife, 
Christine .    A  pensioner. 

MAJOR  JOSEPH  NEELEY— PENNSYLVANIA. 

Major  Joseph  Neeley  was  born  at  sea,  1758,  died  in  Indiana  in 
1811,  and  is  buried  in  a  field  of  the  homestead  where  he  settled, 
in  Gibson  county.  He  enlisted  from  Hanover  township,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  Sharpshooter.  He  was  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  served  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Johnston.  Located  by  Cradle  of  Liberty  Chapter,  Peters- 
burg. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  ARMSTRONG— PENNSYLVANIA. 

Captain  John  Armstrong  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1755,  and 
died  in  Indiana  in  1816.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Jef- 
fersonville.  While  a  student  at  Princeton  he  entered  the  army 
in  the  Pennsylvania  lines  as  sergeant  and  was  brevet  captain  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania.  Grave  located  by  Ann  Rog- 
ers Clark  Chapter,  Jeffersonville. 


HISTORICAL  ACCURACY  AND  THE  PROPOSED  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  INDIANA. 

1  WOULD  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  Pro- 
fessor Coleman's  article  in  the  December  number  of  this 
magazine,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  calls  attention  to  an  erroneous 
statement  of  fact  by  me,  which  is  indeed  erroneous,  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Dunn's  statement  that  'no  vote  of  the  people  on  the  question 
of  calling  a  convention,  was  taken  in  1828  or  in  1840,'  seems  open 
to  question,  though  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  it  up  at  first  hand. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton,  in  his  authoritative  article  on  The  Laws 
of  Indiana,  in  this  quarterly,  Vol.  I,  p.  27,  gives  the  number  of 
votes  cast  both  in  1828,  and  in  1840,  and  speaks  of  the  question 
being  submitted  the  'fourth  time,'  in  1849." 

In  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  I  trust  I  shair  always  be 
as  ready  to  correct  an  error  of  my  own  as  one  of  another.  The 
question  was  submitted  in  1828  and  in  1840;  but  this  point  was  a 
minor  consideration  in  my  argument,  and  I  was  led  into  error 
by  a  rather  hasty  examination  of  newspaper  files,  and  the  availa- 
ble records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  finding 
any  mention  of  the  constitutional  question  in  connection  with 
the  election  returns.  I  have  since  found  the  records,  and,  as  Mr. 
Thornton's  figures  are  not  quite  accurate,  I  submit  the  following 
statement : 

The  question  of  holding  a  convention  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  1828,  but  the  report  of  the  vote  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
shows  returns  from  only  ten  of  the  fifty-eight  counties,  the  total 
being  3496  for,  and  6130  against  a  convention.  (House  Journal, 
1828-9,  p.  559.)  In  1840  the  question  was  again  submitted,  with 
a  result  of  12,277  for,  and  61,721  against,  in  sixty-nine  counties, 
fourteen  counties  making  no  returns.  (Doc.  Journal,  1840,  Doc. 
No.  12.)  In  the  face  of  this  vote  of  five  to  one,  the  question  of 
further  submission  was  agitated  all  through  the  forties,  and  an- 
other vote  was  taken  in  1846,  which  resulted  33,175  for  a  conven- 
tion and  28,843  against,  a  total  of  less  than  half  of  the  126,123 
votes  cast  at  the  election. 
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These  facts,  however,  make  the  "precedent"  for  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power  much  stronger  than  it  would  have  been  on  my 
original  statement.  I  had  gone  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been 
no  expression  whatever  from  the  people ;  but  here  were  two  votes 
against  a  convention  at  the  twelfth  year  periods  specified  by  the 
constitution  of  1816,  and  a  third  vote,  at  an  unauthorized  period, 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  voters  did  not  vote  on  the  question. 

There  was  urgent  contention  at  the  time  that  the  legislature 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  submit  the  question  of  a  conven- 
tion except  at  a  twelfth  year  period.  A  review  of  this  sentiment, 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Indiana  Bar 
Association,  for  1902,  p.  152.  But  notwithstanding  this  claim,  and 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  votes  of  the  people,  the  legislature 
of  1849  again  submitted  the  question;  and  the  legislature  of 
1850  called  a  convention  without  the  powers  assigned  to  a  con- 
vention by  the  constitution  of  1816,  or  by  the  last  vote  of  the 
people. 

Professor  Coleman  says  that  if  this  "proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much,  namely  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  submit  any  ques- 
tion even  if  it  be  expressly  prohibited  by  the  constitution."  I 
dissent.  Nobody  has  ever  made  any  such  claim  heretofore;  and 
the  action  was  defended  in  the  convention  of  1851,  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  constitution  did  not  prohibit  it,  although  it  did 
not  specifically  authorize  it.  This  is  in  exact  line  with  the  re- 
peated decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  that:  "The  legislative 
authority  of  this  State  is  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  and  sov- 
ereign power,  subject  to  no  restrictions  except  those  imposed  by 
our  constitution,  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  under  it"  (101  Ind.,  p.  564). 

Nobody  has  any  power  to  impose  any  restriction  of  "precedent" 
on  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  This  is  not  a  government  of 
precedents,  but  of  a  written  constitution.  But  if  it  be  desired  to 
consider  precedent,  as  an  academic  proposition,  I  repeat  that  the 
action  of  1851,  is  a  precedent  for  a  greater  exercise  of  legislative 
power,  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  than  the 
action  by  the  legislature  of  1911,  in  submitting  a  proposed  con- 
stitution to  a  vote  of  the  people.  J.  P.  Dunn. 


REPRINTS 

THE  SCHOOLS   OF   INDIANAPOLIS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.   C.  SHORTRIDGE. 

[Professor  A.  C.  Shortridge,  still  living  at  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  called  "the  father  of  the  Indianapolis  schools."  In  the  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  present  system  he  certainly  played  a  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant part,  and  these  articles  from  his  pen,  considered  as  a  first-hand  con- 
tribution to  the  subject,  are  of  decided  value.  They  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Indianapolis  News  in  1908,  dates  March  14,  21  and  28,  and 
April  4,  11  and  18.  We  deem  them  well  worth  reprinting,  and  will  run 
them  through  the  present  year.  Professor  Shortridge  came  to  Indianapolis 
in  1861,  and  in  1863  was  made  superintendent  of  our  schools,  a  position  he 
held  for  eleven  years.  He  has  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  also  a  cripple.  The  Shortridge  High  School  of  Indianapolis 
is  named  in  his  honor. — Editor.] 

The  effort  to  establish  and  perfect  a  system  of  public  schools  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  dates  back  to  the  years  1846-'47.  The  first 
charter  of  the  town  of  Indianapolis  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  winter  of  1846-'47  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  system 
of  common  schools.  The  Common  Council  was  instructed  therein 
to  divide  the  town  into  suitable  school  districts,  and  to  provide  by 
ordinance  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  for  the  selection 
of  teachers.  The  Council  was  further  authorized,  provided  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  should  so  order,  to  levy  a  tax, 
not  to  exceed  \2y2  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable 
property,  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  At  the  first  election  held 
under  the  new  charter  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  voted  for  free 
schools,  and  the  tax  for  their  support  was  accordingly  levied.  For 
six  years,  up  to  1853,  the  schools  were  managed  by  trustees,  one  for 
each  of  the  seven  districts,  but  without  any  central  head  or  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  year  1853,  during  the  first  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1851,  the  law  for  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  schools  in  the  large  towns  was  materially 
changed.     It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  school  trustees 
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by  councils  in  cities  and  by  town  boards  in  incorporated  towns,  who 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  and  managing  the  public 
schools.  In  conformity  therewith  Messrs.  Calvin  Fletcher,  Henry 
P.  Coburn  and  Henry  F.  West  were  appointed  for  this  city. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  board  was  held  March  18,  1853,  at 
which  time  a  corps  of  teachers  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools.  Soon  afterward  a  code  of  rules  was  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  and  a  two  months'  term  of  free  schools  was 
ordered  to  be  opened  April  15,  1853. 

In  September,  1855,  Silas  T,  Bowen,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Bowen,  booksellers,  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent, with  instructions  to  visit  the  schools  at  stated  times  and  to 
meet  with  and  instruct  the  teachers  on  Saturdays.  Mr.  Bowen 
came  to  Indianapolis  from  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
graduated  from  the  Albany  Normal  School,  and  where  he  had  taught 
for  a  time.  This  was  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  His  real  purpose  in  coming  to  Indianapolis 
was  to  take  a  place  in  the  McLean  Female  Seminary,  where  he 
taught  for  two  or  three  years,  and  afterward  became  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Bowen.  Mr.  George  B.  Stone, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Bowen,  and  who,  in  1856,  was  brought  from  New 
England,  was  the  first  superintendent  employed  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  schools.  The  degree  of  excellence  reached  by  them  during 
the  two  years  of  his  service  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  in  so  ordering.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Stone  instilled  new  life 
into  the  effort  to  do  for  Indianapolis  what  had  been  done  in  num- 
bers of  the  New  England  States,  and  was  making  splendid  progress 
as  far  west  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  that  was,  to  build 
up  and  perfect  a  system  of  common  schools,  not  for  poor  people 
alone,  as  was  supposed  by  many,  but  schools  in  which  tuition  should 
be  free  and  open  to  every  one  and  good  enough  for  all  alike,  rich 
as  well  as  poor. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  during  the  two  years  of  Mr.  Stone's 
supervision  of  the  schools.  The  pupils  had  been  fairly  well  classi- 
fied and  graded,  and  but  for  the  meager  accommodations  the  city 
would  have  had  a  system  of  schools  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  other  Western  cities  of  like  size.     The  number  of  children 
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between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  as  shown  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  1856,  was  4,504,  while  Mr.  Stone's  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  June  gives  the  number  of  seats  as  1,210.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
of  the  whole  school  population  there  were  accommodations  for  about 
twenty-six  out  of  the  hundred. 

Our  older  citizens  can  readily  call  to  mind  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  these  old  and  shabby  structures,  and  need  not  be  told  that 
the  inside  provision  for  light,  ventilation  and  warming  were  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  outward  appearance.  These  houses,  seven 
in  number,  were  the  only  ones  owned  by  the  city  and  used  for  school 
purposes  for  ten  years.  In  closing  his  report,  Superintendent  Stone 
describes  the  old  county  seminary,  the  buildings  in  which  the  high 
school  was  housed,  as  unfit  and  wanting  in  almost  every  particular 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  urges  the  necessity 
for  better  accommodations,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  at  the  earli- 
est possible  day  a  building  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  city  might  be 
erected,  one  that  would  be  creditable  alike  to  the  city  and  State,  and 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  similar  buildings  in  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

All  things  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  beginning  had 
been  made  for  a  system  of  schools  that  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  city. 

If  what  had  already  been  done  could  have  been  followed  by 
liberal  taxation  and  wise  counsels,  all  would  have  gone  well,  but 
early  in  the  year  1858  there  came  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  a  decision  that  put  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  to  all  attempts 
at  public  education.  Of  course,  there  was  the  pittance  of  10  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  of  all  taxable  property  of  the  State,  provided 
for  by  the  legislature,  that  was  still  available,  but  this  yielded  only 
$2.03  to  each  child  of  school  age,  scarcely  enough  for  a  beginning. 
No  school  corporation,  city,  town  or  township,  could  levy  and  collect 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  houses  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers.  Most 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  men  and  women,  either  left  the 
State  or  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

While  the  organic  law  of  the  State  did  not  permit  the  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  of  public  schools,  it  did  not  prevent  good  men 
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or  bad  men  from  emigrating  to  other  States.  Availing  them- 
selves of  this  wise  omission  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
large  numbers  of  our  most  capable  teachers  and  managers  of 
schools,  just  the  ones  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  keep  with 
us,  went  elsewhere,  where  they  soon  found  ready  employment  in 
their  chosen  professions.  A  majority  of  the  school  buildings  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  were  turned  over  to  such  persons  as 
desired  to  make  use  of  them  for  private  school  purposes.  James 
Green  was  employed  as  director  of  the  free  school  term  from  1858 
to  1860,  and  Professor  G.  W.  Hoss  from  1861  to  1863.  The  latter 
was  at  that  time  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University,  and  for  a  time  gave  his  afternoons  to  the 
supervision  of  schools. 

The  close  of  Professor  Hoss's  term  of  service  rounded  up  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  city's  effort  to  establish  and  perfect,  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 
common  schools  wherein  tuition  should  be  free  and  open  to  all. 

The  ten-year  period  opened  in  1853  with  three  of  the  city's  best 
citizens  as  directors,  with  an  almost  empty  treasury  and  a  gen- 
eral insufficiency  of  all  things  needful  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Certainly  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  as  promising  at  the  close 
of  this  period  as  at  the  beginning. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children, 
as  shown  by  the  enumeration,  and  the  early  restoration  of  the 
right  of  cities  and  towns,  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  to  levy  taxes  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  to  pay 
teachers,  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  at  once  took  on  an  air  of 
progress,  and  only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  they  were  well  un- 
der way. 

It  was  at  this  time,  September  1,  1863,  that  the  writer  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  schools,  adding  another  to  the 
already  long  list  of  changes  in  supervision.  By  this  time  the 
school  population  had  grown  from  3,003  in  1853  to  more  than 
double  that  number.  One  house  in  the  Eighth  ward,  in  Virginia 
avenue,  had  been  added,  and  the  old  county  seminary  in  Univer- 
sity Square  abandoned,  so  that  then  there  were  twenty-two 
schoolrooms.    However,  by  the  use  of  a  few  indifferent  recitation 
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rooms,  halls  and  cloakrooms,  room  for  twenty-nine  teachers 
could  be  found. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  classify  or  grade  the  schools  for 
the  last  five  years.  The  free  schools  had  been  kept  open  only 
about  three  and  a  half  months  in  each  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
And  in  one  year,  1859,  no  attempt  at  all  had  been  made  to  open 
them.  A  considerable  number  of  children  had  attended  private 
schools  for  a  time  in  each  year. 

This  fact,  that  ten  years  had  passed  in  an  effort  to  organize  and 
establish  schools  for  public  education,  and  that  practically  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  could  not  be  charged  to  the  persons  who  were 
chosen  to  organize  them,  or  to  those  people  who  were  selected 
to  teach  them.  It  was  wholly  to  be  charged  to  the  disastrous  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  not  only  prostrated  all  efforts 
here,  but  in  every  city,  town  and  rural  community  in  the  State. 

From  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1863,  steady 
and  continued  progress  was  made  in  all  things  that  go  toward 
making  up  a  complete  and  well-equipped  school  system.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  onward  movement,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  early  60's,  was  the  result  of  superior  organization  and 
management,  but  mainly  for  the  reason  that  at  this  time  money 
came  into  the  treasury  in  sufficient  amounts  to  keep  the  schools 
open  a  whole  year. 

The  growth  for  the  eleven  years  ending  in  June,  1874,  can  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  total  amount  of  property  owned  by 
the  city  and  devoted  to  school  use  was  $88,500  in  1863.  In  eleven 
years  the  property  had  increased  to  $697,259.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  children  for  the  same  time  increased  from  900  to  9,345. 
The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  increased  from  $9,235,  an 
average  salary  for  each  teacher  of  $319,  to  $105,050.  A  public 
high  school  that  had  already  reached  an  attendance  of  380  pupils. 
A  training  school  wherein  young  women  were  prepared  for  the 
arduous  work  of  teaching  had  been  opened,  and  one  hundred  of 
its  graduates  had  already  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

At  the  opening  of  this  period  there  was  only  one  book  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  an  old  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  other 
than  that  in  which  the  proceedings  of  an  occasional  meeting  of 
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the  school  board  were  recorded.  At  the  close  of  this  period  in 
1874  there  were  12,798  volumes  in  the  city  library,  valued  for 
insurance  at  a  like  number  of  dollars.  Added  to  this  good  show- 
ing, a  law  had  been  enacted  for  the  admission  of  colored  children 
on  equal  terms  with  the  white,  and  already  there  was  an  attend- 
ance at  both  day  and  night  schools  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
colored  children. 

As  the  public  schools  from  year  to  year  grew  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  the  private  schools  grew  in  efficiency  but  lost  decidedly 
in  numbers.  In  1864  there  were  in  attendance  at  private  and 
parochial  schools  3,539  children.  In  1874  the  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  reduced  more  than  one-half.  In  1873-74  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  numbered  fourteen,  employing  forty-two 
teachers,  with  1,758  pupils,  whose  tuition  alone  was  $22,014 — an 
average  of  $12.31.  The  attendance  classified  for  that  year  was: 
German-English  church  schools,  497;  German-English  non-sec- 
tarian schools,  448;  strictly  American  schools,  with  English- 
speaking  children  only,  118;  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  city  at  that  time  was  19,125. 

Public  high  schools,  as  they  are  at  present  organized  and  man- 
aged, practically  in  all  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  and  often 
in  rural  communities  in  this  country,  and  always  paid  for  by  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  property  of  citizens,  are  largely  a  modern  in- 
stitution. For  a  few  years  before  the  first  attempt  was  made  in 
this  city  to  establish  such  a  school  there  were  probably  not  more 
than  a  score  of  such  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  necessity 
for  schools  that  would  afford  opportunities  for  education  above 
and  beyond  the  usual  elementary  schools  became  apparent.  Such 
schools,  to  meet  this  want,  were,  at  an  early  day,  organized  in 
leading  cities,  though,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  increase  was  not 
as  rapid  as,  it  seems  at  this  day,  it  should  have  been. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  a  class  of  schools  that  should 
prepare  students  for  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning  also  became  apparent,  and  the  number  of  such  schools 
has  regularly  increased  for  a  half  century. 

The  Indianapolis  High  School  was  organized  in  1864,  Septem- 
ber 1.    Though  there  were  only  about  900  children  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  school  year,  the  enrollment  had  advanced  to  more 
than  1,200  by  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June.  It  was  early  seen 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  large  and  strong, 
mentally  and  physically,  far  beyond  their  scholastic  attainments. 
Naturally  enough,  they  desired  to  be  taught  something  besides 
those  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  ward  schools,  as  they 
were  then  called.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  several  schools  of  a 
higher  character,  mainly  devoted  to  the  education  of  young 
women. 

Besides  the  schools  organized  and  supported  by  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  churches,  affording  limited  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation, there  were  the  German-English  school,  Indiana  Female 
College,  McLean  Seminary,  Baptist  Female  Institute,  the  prepar- 
atory school  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  University,  and  for  a 
time  a  school  managed  and  taught  by  Thomas  Charles  and  Wil- 
liam Mendenhall,  two  scholarly  men  of  fine  character.  These 
schools  were  all  supported  by  tuition  fees.  Of  the  large  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  there  were  hundreds  of  prom- 
ising boys  and  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  tuition  and  give  them  the 
higher  education  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Added  to  this,  there  was  an  apparent  necessity  for  placing  be- 
fore the  lower  schools  a  school  of  higher  grade,  and  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  high  school  could  everywhere  be  seen  on  the 
lower  schools  at  once.  Besides,  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  build 
up  and  maintain  in  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  State  a  com- 
plete public  school  system  that  would  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  other  city  in  the  West.  To  this  end  the  most  advanced 
pupils  in  the  larger  school  buildings  were  summoned  to  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  number  examined  were  chosen,  and  at 
once  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  Not 
one  pupil,  however,  of  the  entire  number  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  begin  regular  high  school  work,  and  it  took  one  year 
of  close  application  to  bring  the  best  of  them  up  to  a  high  school 
course  of  study,  so  that  high  school  work  really  began  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1865.    The  first  class  of  five  was  graduated  in  1869.     I  give 
here  the  program  of  the  graduating  exercises : 

Music 

Invocation 

Music 

Oration— "We  Stand  Athirst,"  Albert  William  Coffin 

Oration — "Wonders,"  Frank  Harper  Hays 

Music 

Oration — "Procrastination,"  William  Henry  Hubbard 

Essay — "Light  Houses,"  Sylvia  Henrietta  Shrake 

Music 

Oration — "Sparks,"  Merrick  Eugene  Vinton 

Music 

Awarding  Diplomas 

Music 

Benediction 

Of  these  five  graduates,  three  of  them,  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Coffin 
and  Vinton,  are  leading  business  men;  Frank  Harper  Hays,  a 
minister,  and  Miss  Schrake,  at  present  and  for  many  years  past 
one  of  our  best  supervising  principals  in  the  city's  public  schools. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  teachers  who  were  employed  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  1863-'64,  four  were  men.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
three  of  these  were  retired,  and  one,  W.  A.  Bell,  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done,  was  retained  and 
made  principal  of  the  high  school. 

The  school  headed  by  Mr.  Bell,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Nye,  a 
young  woman  of  excellent  character  and  attainments,  was  quar- 
tered for  the  first  two  years  in  the  old  First  ward  school  building, 
corner  of  Vermont  and  New  Jersey  streets,  with  seats  accommo- 
dating fewer  than  sixty  pupils.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  1866, 
the  school  trustees  purchased  the  old  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Market  and  Circle  streets. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  high  school  was  privileged  to  oc- 
cupy a  building  devoted  exclusively  to  its  own  use.  After  many 
changes  in  the  inner  structure  of  the  building,  it  served  its  pur- 
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pose  until  the  year  1870,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  its 
present  site,  corner  of  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  streets. 

This  property,  long  known  as  the  Baptist  Institute  property, 
and  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  Baptist  Female  Institute,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $41,000  for  the  use  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School,  and  is  still  its  home.  The  old  buildings,  with  such 
changes  and  additions  as  were  found  necessary,  were  used  for 
high  school  and  library  purposes  until  the  year  1885,  when  the 
main  part  of  the  present  structure  was  erected  and  the  library 
was  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  streets. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NOTES  FROM  CALVIN  M.  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Calvin  M.  Young,  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  sends  us  some  mat- 
ter, published  by  him  in  newspapers,  from  which  we  extract  a 
few  notes. 

In  one  of  these  contributions  Mr.  Young  writes  of  "a  class  of 
ancient  Americans  known  as  the  Garden  Makers."  We  confess 
ourselves  ignorant  of  any  such  race,  though  some  of  our  Indians 
within  the  historic  period,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  the  Miamis, 
and  some  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  attained  to  considerable  profi- 
ciency as  tillers  of  the  soil.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Young  has  to  say : 

"Aside  from  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  or  of  the  ancient  Mound  Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley or  still  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  found  in  America  when 
Columbus  discovered  the  same,  were  a  class  of  ancient  Americans 
known  as  the  Garden  Makers.  The  father  of  the  writer,  in  his 
younger  days,  while  wandering  through  the  forests  of  northern 
Indiana  during  a  hunting  and  exploring  expedition  in  1842,  dis- 
covered evidence  of  the  Garden  Makers  on  the  east  bank  of  Tippe- 
canoe river,  Fulton  county,  Indiana,  about  one  mile  below  the  old 
wigwam.  It  contains  near  two  acres  of  ground ;  was  laid  out  with 
nice  system,  in  regular  beds,  with  walks  and  cross  paths,  as  neat 
as  any  garden  of  modern  times.  It  was  noticed  that  there  were 
oak  trees  of  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  growing  at  the  time 
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on  the  beds.  It  was  known  by  the  early  settlers  from  its  mysteri- 
ous and  unknown  origin  as  the  Devil's  Garden. 

"We  read  that  in  western  Michigan  the  so-called  garden  beds 
are  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  ancient  occupation,  often  cov- 
ering many  acres  in  a  place,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  both 
regular  and  grotesque.  De  Lapham  also  tells  us  that  portions  of 
Wisconsin  have  an  abundance  of  them.  These  beds  average  a 
width  of  four  feet,  the  depth  of  the  walks  between  them  is  six 
inches.  The  evidence  seems  to  imply  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  mound  building  race,  but  were  a  different  people,  who  lived 
principally  by  horticulture. 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes  are 
indigenous  to  American  soil  and  were  no  doubt  cultivated  by  this 
singular  people.  It  seems  that  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mounds  and  earthworks  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
consequently  must  have  been  a  peaceable  and  quiet  race  of  in- 
habitants, living  in  the  regions  of  the  Northwest.  As  all  primi- 
tive people  have  lived  in  and  during  the  stone  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  by  the  stone  implements  and  weapons  of  the  Garden  Makers 
any  difference  between  those  of  other  various  nations  and  tribes 
that  inhabited  this  country  during  the  past  ages. 

"Soon  the  plow  of  civilized  man  will  extinguish  the  last  trace  or 
vestige  of  this  singular  people ;  hence  it  is  important  that  all 
records  and  evidence  of  their  past  existence  should  be  preserved." 

In  another  article  Mr.  Young  tells  of  the  Canada  lynx  in  Indi- 
ana. "Over  sixty  years  ago,"  he  says,  "four  trappers  had  built  a 
hunter's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Kankakee,  near  English 
lake,  in  what  is  now  Stark  county,  Indiana.  The  nearest  cabin 
was  more  than  ten  miles  distant  and  the  owner  had  become  dis- 
couraged and  left  it  in  possession  of  Indians  and  wild  animals  and 
returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  from  whence  he  had  come. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  winter  and  here  they  remained  four  long 
months  trapping  and  hunting.  The  name  of  these  adventurers 
were  Walker,  Allen,  Young,  and  still  another  whose  name  is  now 
forgotten.  An  ox  team  had  brought  them  down  from  the  settle- 
ment with  blankets,  clothing,  flour,  salt,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ammunition.    Great  troughs  were  hewn  out  of  trees  for  salting 
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meat  and  as  a  receptacle  for  extra  clothing,  of  which  Allen  boast- 
ed of  having  a  fine  shirt.  They  had  remained  here  but  a  short 
time  until  they  were  convinced  by  the  great  round  tracks  that 
bounded  through  the  snow  that  it  was  the  occasional  hunting 
ground  of  more  than  one  Canada  lynx.  During  a  couple  of  days 
of  warm  weather  in  February,  when  the  snow  had  about  all  dis- 
appeared from  the  ground,  it  was  discovered  that  some  wild  ani- 
mals had  been  forced,  through  hunger,  to  make  a  partial  meal 
from  the  remains  of  a  wild  hog  that  had  been  shot  and  left  lying 
on  the  spot  during  the  previous  day.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  it  was,  as  the  tracks  were  indistinct  and  somewhat  dim. 
Whereupon  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  large  wolf  traps  should 
be  set  at  the  above  named  place  during  the  following  night,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  end  of  the  great  chain  securely 
fastened  to  a  beech  tree  near  by,  the  whole  device  being  ingeni- 
ously covered  with  forest  leaves  as  a  blind.  The  following  morn- 
ing found  Walker  and  Young  on  the  path  which  led  to  the  wolf 
trap.  But  long  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  spot  and  even  be- 
fore they  were  yet  in  sight  the  furious  rolling  of  the  great  chain 
could  plainly  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning.  After,  pass- 
ing the  last  thicket  of  buttonwood  and  willows  the  hunters  came 
in  full  view  of  the  animal  with  round  head  and  large  eyes  that 
glared  like  living  coals  of  fire.  It  would  run  up  the  tree  the  full 
length  of  the  chain  and  then  make  a  furious  bound  toward  the 
hunters.  While  momentarily  seated  on  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
tree  it  was  dispatched  with  a  rifle  ball,  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  species  of. Canada  lynx." 

In  the  first  article  quoted,  the  old  garden  on  the  Tippecanoe  is 
specifically  located  as  "about  one  mile  below  the  old  Wigwam." 
The  "Wigwam,"  the  writer  explains,  is  a  name  that  was  applied 
by  the  white  man  to  an  elevated  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tippecanoe  river  about  six  miles  above  Rochester.  "All  evi- 
dence," he  says,  "points  to  the  fact  that  this  was  an  old  Indian 
village  site,"  and  he  further  says,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  Potta- 
watami  village  here  when  the  whites  came,  and  that  "the  quite 
early  settlers,  many  times  at  the  dead  of  night,  could  hear  them 
holloa,  sing  and  dance  for  miles  around." 
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In  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  for  July,  1911, 
Mr.  Young  publishes  an  article  on  the  birthplace  of  Little  Turtle, 
which  -was  "on  the  north  tributary  of  Eel  river,  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Ft.  Wayne,  in  Whitley  county."  His  grave,  Mr. 
Young  says,  is  unknown,  and  "the  most  diligent  search  in  recent 
times  has  failed  to  locate  the  place  of  his  burial."  Apropos  to 
this,  about  eleven  years  ago  the  present  writer  was  told  by  an  old 
resident  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Louis  Peltier,  that  Little  Turtle  was 
buried  in  that  city,  clothed  in  a  military  uniform  with  a  sword, 
and  that  long  years  after  the  remains  were  found  by  chance  and 
identified  by  the  trappings.  For  the  authenticitv  of  tfrk  we,  of 
course  can  not  vouch.  fiuf  %Srx£j 


A  FATHER  OF  EXPOSITIONS. 

In  a  sketch  of  Professor  John  H.  Campbell,  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, in  his  relation  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  of  February  13,  1905,  has  this  information : 

"It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  that  the  first  suggestion  for 
the  first  international  exposition  of  arts  and  sciences  held  in 
America  should  have  come  from  an  interior  agricultural  State. 
Professor  Campbell's  record  as  a  leading  scientist  and  educator 
of  Indiana  and  his  long  connection  with  Wabash  Collage  are  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  he  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  Perhaps  he  got  the  idea 
from  the  fact  that  in  1864  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  at  Washington,  commemorative  of  the  third 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Galileo.  Two  years  later, 
in  1866,  he  wrote  to  Mayor  McMichael,  of  Philadelphia,  suggest- 
ing the  holding  of  a  centennial  international  exposition  in  1876. 
A  repetition  of  the  suggestion  led  the  mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia  to  take  such  action  that  in  March,  1871,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  providing  for  the  holding  of  the  exposition 
at  Philadelphia  and  committing  the  Government  to  its  support. 

"The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  from 
each  State,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  from  this  State.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  in  March,  1872,  it  elected  the 
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Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  president,  Mr.  Campbell 
secretary  and  Alfred  T.  Goshorn,  of  Ohio,  general  manager.  Mr. 
Campbell  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  commission  until 
its  last  meeting  in  1877.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
cooperation  and  patronage  of  foreign  governments. 

"The  by-laws  of  the  commission  required  the  secretary  to  act 
also  as  its  treasurer,  and  all  moneys  disbursed  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  officers  and  employes  of  the  commission  and  the  im- 
mediate expenses  of  the  general  bureaus  of  administration  passed 
through  Professor  Campbell's  hands.  These  disbursements  cov- 
ered the  expenses  for  meetings  of  the  commission,  traveling  and 
hotel  bills,  office  expenses,  printing  and  stationery,  salaries,  etc. 
They  amounted  to  a  total  of  $331,030.89.  These  disbursements 
were  accounted  for  by  Professor  Campbell  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

"An  act  of  Congress,  passed  June  1,  1872,  created  and  incor- 
porated a  centennial  board  of  finance  and  named  incorporators 
from  each  State.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  those  from  Indi- 
ana. They  were  :  Commissioners-at-large,  Franklin  Keyes,  Will- 
iam J.  Ball,  Edwin  J.  Peck,  E.  B.  Martindale,  Smith  Vawter  and 
John  Brownsfield;  First  district,  Hamilton  Smith  and  Charles 
Viele;  Second  district,  Washington  C.  DePauw  and  Jesse  J. 
Brown;  Third  district,  Thomas  Gaff  and  James  B.  Foley;  Fourth 
district,  George  C.  Clark  and  Jesse  C.  Siddall;  Fifth  district, 
William  Wallace  and  Theodore  Haughey;  Sixth  district,  R.  W. 
Thompson  and  John  J.  Key;  Seventh  district,  William  H.  Lev- 
ering and  Henry  V.  Morrison ;  Eighth  district,  Herman  E.  Sterne 
and  James  L.  Evans ;  Ninth  district,  Jesse  L.  Williams  and  David 
Kilgore;  Tenth  district,  John  B.  Howe  and  David  Rippy;  for 
additional  district,  John  W.  Grubbs  and  Godlove  S.  Orth.  Most 
of  these  men,  prominent  in  their  respective  communities  in  1872, 
are  now  dead. 

"The  Centennial  was  the  pioneer  of  American  expositions,  and 
its  managers  had  to  blaze  their  way.  In  all  essential  respects  it 
was  a  great  success.  Its  opening  was  marked  by  features  of  spe- 
cial interest,  including  an  oration  by  William  M.  Evarts,  hymns 
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or  poems  composed  for  the  occasion  by  John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Sidney  Lanier,  and  other 
notable  features. 

"Professor  Campbell  served  as  secretary  of  the  commission  from 
its  first  organization  till  its  last  meeting.  In  his  final  report,  he 
said :  'Your  secretary  believes  that  the  first  suggestion  that  the 
centennial  celebration  ought  to  involve  an  international  exhibi- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia,  was  made  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
1866  to  Mr.  Morton  McMichael,  then  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
Subsequently,  I  again  called  Mayor  McMichael's  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  he  conferred  upon  it  with  a  number  of  influential 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  most  of  them  members  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
who  invited  Mr.  Daniel  I.  Morrell,  then  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  join  them  in  the  consideration  of  measures 
to  promote  an  international  exhibition.'  The  action  of  Congress 
and  the  various  State  legislatures  followed  in  due  course. 

"A  silver  medal  awarded  to  Professor  Campbell  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  person  to  suggest  it,  and  also  of  his  services  as  secretary 
from  its  inception  till  its  close." 

A  GODFROY  TRADITION. 

A  fugitive  newspaper  communication  touching  the  sale  of  the 
Godfroy  home  near  Peru,  a  number  of  years  ago,  presents  a  story 
which,  presumably,  was  gleaned  from  Gabriel  Godfroy,  who  to  a 
notable  degree  treasured  the  traditions  of  his  tribe  and  family : 

"B.  E.  Wallace  has  purchased  from  Gabriel  Godfroy,  the  last 
lineal  descendant  chief  of  the  old  Miami  Indians,  the  ancestral 
farm  of  the  chief,  near  Peru.  The  farm  is  240  acres,  lying  between 
the  forks  of  the  Wabash  and  Mississinnewa  rivers,  and  brought 
$24,000.  There  is  much  interesting  Indian  history  connected 
with  this  estate.  In  the  rear  of  the  Godfroy  mansion  lies  an 
eminence,  stately  and  noticeable  for  many  miles  around,  on  which 
the  tribal  meetings  used  to  be  held.  During  one  of  these  meet- 
ings occurred  the  following : 
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"Chief  Majenica  was  a  conspicuous  character  among  the  Mi- 
amis,  a  prominent  head  man,  arrogant,  supercilious  and  severe, 
with  a  commanding  influence  and  an  imperious  will.  He  had 
ever  objected  to  the  younger  men  of  the  tribe  taking  part  in  the 
deliberations,  and  was  wont  to  cut  them  off  abruptly  and  require 
them  to  be  silent  whenever  they  undertook  to  be  heard.  He  had 
on  many  occasions  been  harsh  and  rude  to  the  ambitious  young 
bucks,  and  had  offended  Francis  Godfroy,  the  father  of  Gabriel, 
on  more  occasions  than  the  chivalrous  buck  could  brook.  Chaf- 
ing under  such  treatment  and  brooding  over  it  until  the  recollec- 
tion became  a  torture,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  it  no  longer  and 
to  be  heard  at  all  hazards.  He  concealed  his  purpose  from  even 
his  most  trusted  friends  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ordeal. 

"While  the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  in  progress  one 
day,  he  rose  and  dispassionately  protested  against  the  exclusion 
of  the  young  men  from  having  a  voice  in  the  debates,  and  was, 
of  course,  called  to  order  and  requested  to  take  his  seat.  He  de- 
clined and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  injustice  of  the  course  pur- 
sued against  them  and  to  criticise  the  overbearing  conduct  of 
Chief  Majenica.  He  was  a  young  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  as  an  orator,  and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
respect  and  approval.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Majenica's  com- 
mands to  be  silent  and  continued  until  the  Chief  rose  as  if  to  en- 
force them  physically. 

"This  was  the  opportunity  sought  for  by  Godfroy.  He  drew 
two  knives  concealed  on  his  person,  one  in  each  hand,  and  im- 
periously tendered  one  to  Majenica,  which  was  taken,  and  de- 
manded the  other  hand,  which  he  clasped.  Pointing  with  his 
knife  to  the  sun,  he  exclaimed : 

"  'Look  at  yonder  sun ;  it  is  the  last  time  you  shall  ever  behold 
its  setting.' 

"Majenica  was  a  majestic  Indian,  over  six  feet  high,  and  built 
on  the  gladiator  architecture.  Godfroy  was  of  the  same  stature 
and  equally  as  stalwart.  The  gesture,  the  voice,  the  eye,  had  an 
awful  effect  on  the  chief.  He  was  no  coward,  but  he  trembled 
like  an  aspen,  and  the  knife  fell  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  They 
separated,  and  Godfroy  resumed  his  address.     Before  the  meeting 
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closed  Godfroy  was  chosen  a  war  chief  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Gabriel  Godfroy's  grandfather  was  a  full-blooded  Frenchman, 
and  came  of  stock  of  which  heroes  are  born.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  chief  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  and 
distinguished  for  his  martial  exploits.  He  headed  the  French 
force  sent  out  against  the  infidels  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  offered,  by 
his  army,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city,  but  refused,  saying  he 
would  never  accept  a  crown  of  gold  in  a  city  where  his  Savior 
had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns/' 

WILLIAM  DAWSON,  SHOEMAKER-ASTRONOMER. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Charles  writes  in  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
February  13,  1901 : 

"At  the  age  of  twenty,  William  Dawson,  of  Spiceland,  began 
keeping  a  record  of  the  weather.  In  the  beginning,  he  did  not 
take  the  temperature  daily,  but  a  little  later  he  did  so,  taking  it 
three  times  a  day — at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  This  he  kept 
up  for  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  years. 

"The  dream  of  his  early  life  was  the  possession  of  a  telescope 
of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  But  it  was  not  till  1867  that 
he  could  spare  the  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  earned  at  his 
trade  as  a  shoemaker,  that  was  required  to  obtain  the  glasses  and 
parts  that  he  could  not  make. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  different  astrono- 
mers, he  set  to  work.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  good  object  glass 
was  the  main  thing,  and  he  sent  to  Boston  for  one  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  This  cost  $185.  In  addition  he  ordered  three 
eye-pieces,  which  cost  $5  each.  In  writing  of  this,  he  said :  'About 
the  most  gratifying  occasion  of  my  life  was  the  arrival  and  sight 
of  glasses  for  a  six-foot  achromatic  telescope.' 

"While  the  glasses  were  on  the  way  he  procured  a  zinc  tube 
made  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  in  which  he  placed  his 
treasures  upon  their  arrival,  and  although  it  was  snowing,  he 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  glasses  and 
his  workmanship  upon  surrounding  objects,  which  he  could  see 
distinctly  a  mile  or  more  away. 
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"He  succeeded  in  mounting  his  telescope  satisfactorily,  and  in 
a  manner  that  admitted  of  its  being  turned  in  any  direction.  He 
said:  'Much  study  and  work  were  done  before  all  this  was  com- 
pleted, and  considerable  shoemaking  had  to  be  done.  too.  But  it 
was  highly  gratifying  to  set  the  telescope  in  range  with  a  star 
then  see  a  large  "diamond  in  the  sky"  at  noonday." 

"Mr.  Dawson  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  men  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  painstaking  to  the  last  degree 
in  his  astronomical  calculations.  So  accurate  was  he  in  his  work 
that  his  calculations  and  observations  were  accepted  at  the  Lick 
Observatory. 

"He  was  much  interested  in  the  controversy  between  astron- 
omy and  religion.  He  did  not  want  to  detract  one  iota  from  the 
great  benefits  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  but  he  frequently  pointed 
:u:  in  articles  written  for  publication,  the  persecutions  which  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  astronomy  have  endured. 

"His  contributions  to  the  press  were  many  and  varied,  touch- 
ing upon  almost  even.-  phase  of  astronomical  phenomena.  In 
the  American  Meteorological  Journal  for  1884  was  printed  a 
series  of  articles  containing  tables  of  barometric  observations  for 
the  period  between  1861  and  1884. 

"The  Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry,  for  August, 
1883,  contains  the  eclipses  from  1800  to  1900.  as  calculated  by 
Mr.  Dawson.  He  wrote  frequently  for  the  Indianapolis  papers 
for  a  period  of  years ;  occasionally  for  some  Eastern  papers,  as 
well  as  for  distinctively  scientific  periodicals. 

"Besides  being  practical  he  saw  the  beauty  of  the  relation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs  of  humanity, 
and  could  express  his  thoughts  in  beautiful  language.  He  was  an 
r.:elligent  talker,  especially  when  conversing  upon  the  subject 
of  astronomy.  Many  a  student  of  Spiceland  Academy  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  obliging  disposition  and  while  waiting  for  him 
to  mend  a  shoe,  ply  him  with  questions  about  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars.  :r  some  kindred  topic. 

"In  1878  he  built  a  new  residence  and  on  the  second  story  of 
this  house  he  constructed  a  dome  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
from  his  own  plans,  in  which  he  mounted  his  telescope.     This 
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dome  was  made  to  revolve,  so  that  by  a  slight  push  of  the  hand 
the  telescope  could  be  turned  upon  any  part  of  the  heavens. 

"Mr.  Dawson  began  his  observations  of  the  sun  in  March, 
1867,  and  for  several  days  saw  no  spots,  and  but  few  were  seen 
until  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  a  group  of  fifteen 
appeared  near  the  sun's  center.  From  this  time  the  number  and 
size  of  the  spots  increased  up  to  August,  1872.  He  generally 
used  a  magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  diameters  and  on  one 
occasion  in  the  month  of  August,  1872,  saw  640  sunspots ;  chang- 
ing to  a  200  eyepiece  he  counted  the  astonishing  number  of  950 
spots.  But  a  change  soon  followed  this  display.  The  number 
gradually  grew  less  and  the  spots  smaller  until  1878,  when  often 
none  were  seen  for  days.  This  was  near  the  end  of  the  period 
of  recurrence,  which  is  eleven  years.  The  size  of  the  spots  varies 
much,  but  to  be  seen  as  a  mere  speck,  they  must  have  a  diameter 
of  four  or  five  hundred  miles.  The  largest  one  seen  by  him  he 
calculated  to  be  30,000  miles  long  and  12,000  wide. 

"This  pioneer  astronomer  died  August  12,  1890,  leaving  the 
astronomic  world  richer  for  his  having  lived  in  it." 
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EDITORIAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  some  time  since,  Miss  Eliza  G.  Browning  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  patriotic  societies  in  the  State  with 
the  view  of  enlisting  their  interest  in  this  magazine.  The  result 
thus  far  is  that  the  Indiana  societies  of  Colonial  Dames,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  have  each 
pledged  ten  dollars  annually  toward  its  support.  Others,  we 
trust,  will  respond  favorably.  As  a  further  result  we  will  doubt- 
less receive  through  these  societies  matter  of  interest  to  their 
members.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  surprisingly 
long  list,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves, 
which  have  been  located  through  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

OLD  PORTABLE  THRESHER. 

In  our  last  issue  a  posthumous  paper  by  the  late  Benjamin  S. 
Parker  described  an  old-time  threshing  machine  which  did  its 
work  while  moving,  and  we  expressed  some  curiosity  in  a  foot- 
note and  a  desire  for  further  information.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Ade,  of  Kentland,  refers  us  to  his  history  of  Newton  county 
for  further  description  of  the  machine  in  question,  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting: 

"The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  traveling  threshing  machine, 
which  got  its  power  from  gearing  attached  to  the  hind  wheels 
of  the  machine  when  in  motion.    When  threshing  from  the  shock 
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the  driver  would  pass  along  by  a  row  of  shocks,  and  one  or  more 
men  afoot  would  throw  a  sheaf  from  each  shock  as  it  passed.  A 
man  riding  on  a  platform  would  feed  the  grain  to  the  machine, 
the  straw  would  be  scattered  behind  the  machine,  and  the  grain 
be  caught  in  a  large  box  under  the  cylinder.  This  machine  was 
provided  with  a  fan  and  the  grain  was  made  comparatively  clean. 
There  were  generally  four  horses  used  on  the  machine,  and 
sometimes  six.  When  threshing  from  a  stack,  they  would  load 
some  ten  dozen  sheaves  on  the  platform,  then  drive  around  a  cir- 
cle large  enough  to  thresh  that  amount  of  grain,  and  repeat  the 
operation." 

The  history  of  Newton  county  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
September,  1911.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  Mr.  Ade's 
letter  a  little  compliment  of  the  kind  to  which  we  are  susceptible : 
"I  have/*  he  says,  "been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine,  I  think, 
from  the  start,  and  have  derived  much  valuable  information  from 
the  reading  of  it." 

ERRORS  CORRECTED. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  are  asked  to  print 
in  this  magazine  explains  itself : 

"In  the  Historical  Society's  publications,  Vol.  III.  p.  244,  of 
Executive  Journal  of  Indiana  Territory,  are  two  errors  that 
should  be  corrected: 

"Joel  Decowsey,  Lieutenant  3d  Reg.  Ind.  M. 

"Shadrock  Wathamay,  Com.  Ensign  in  same. 

"These  names  should  be  Decoursey  and  Hathaway.  Shadrock 
Hathaway  was  my  grandfather,  and  I  knew  Mr.  Decoursey  very 
well.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Ewnor  Hathaway  Campbell." 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS- 

"BESIDE  THE  OLD  BRASS  ANDIRONS." 

An  artistic  brochure  with  the  above  title,  printed  but  not  pub- 
lished by  Alma  Winston  Wilson,  is  a  collection  of  reminiscences 
and  old  family  letters  too  personal  and  intimate  for  public 
perusal,  but  with  passages  of  more  general  interest  to  the  favored 
reader  who  is  not  of  the  family  circle.  The  subject  matter,  for 
the  most  part,  has  to  do  with  the  Indianapolis  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  ago,  and  every  glimpse  of  life  here  at  that  period, 
that  is  at  all  fresh  and  authentic,  is  so  much  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion; though  as  above  intimated,  much  of  it  is  too  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  personal  to  be  quoted  here  with  propriety.  This 
charming  description  of  the  old  John  G.  Brown  homestead  on 
Meridian  street,  however,  can  be  quoted : 

"For  more  than  fifty  years  there  stood,  fronting  Meridian 
street  (on  a  portion  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  Federal 
building),  a  frame  house  of  quaint  design,  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful lawn,  beautifully  kept,  and  forest  trees  of  primeval  date. 

"The  house  was  large  and  roomy,  with  wide  halls  and  porches 
which  made  it  attractive.  Especially  delightful  was  the  large 
hall  in  the  rear,  with  folding  doors  at  the  east  side,  which  were 
kept  open  in  summer,  thereby  converting  it  into  an  enclosed 
porch,  where  one  might  sit,  sheltered  from  heat  or  rain,  and  look 
out  upon  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  flowering 
bushes  and  shrubs  vied  with  each  other  in  shedding  their  sweet- 
est perfume.  Within  a  short  distance  from  this  porch  stood  the 
well,  over  which  waved  an  old  weeping  willow,  with  a  grace  and 
beauty  never  seen  in  other  trees." 

This  old  house  was,  in  1833,  one  of  the  social  centers  of  the 
little  capital,  and  the  author  heightens  the  charm  of  it  by  a  little 
true  love  story,  romantic  enough  to  furnish  the  motive  for  a 
fictionist.  An  excellent  picture  of  the  homestead  and  its  grounds 
accompanies   the  text.     That  spot  is   wonderfully   transformed 
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now,  but  those  who  knew  it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  will 
recall  the  then  venerable  and  shabby  relic,  shorn  of  most  of  its 
yard  and  crowded  by  buildings  on  either  side.  It  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  present  Willoughby  building. 

One  of  the  especially  interesting  letters  here  put  in  print  was 
written  by  William  McPherson  who  in  1833  was  drowned  in 
White  river  through  the  agency  of  one  Mike  Van  Blaricum,  and 
who  is  remembered  in  local  history  as  the  first  person  murdered 
in  Indianapolis.  The  Holloway  history  in  a  passing,  gossipy 
way,  leaves  a  shadow  resting  on  McPherson's  name,  but  the  testi- 
mony in  this  little  book  and  in  this  letter,  speaking  after  all  these 
years,  tends  to  dispel  it.  The  letter  gives  evidence  of  culture 
and  a  refined,  sensitive  and  generous  character.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  would  mention  a  fugitive  story  told  by  the  late  General 
John  Coburn,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  was  a  small  boy 
and  attended  a  school  taught  by  McPherson,  whom  he  described 
as  "a  handsome  man  beloved  by  all  the  boys."  Van  Blaricum, 
who  was  tried  for  the  murder,  sentenced  to  prison  for  three  years 
and  pardoned  by  Governor  Noble  when  his  time  was  half  up,  was 
a  changed  man  after  the  event.  He  feared  to  stir  abroad  after 
nightfall,  and  what  Mr.  Coburn  called  the  first  ghost  story  of 
Indianapolis  was  to  the  effect  that  Van  Blaricum  was  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  his  victim.  Van  Blaricum's  own  story  was  that 
twice  he  had  met  McPherson,  once  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
covered  bridge  and  again  in  a  cornfield  where  the  apparition 
rose  up  between  the  rows  of  corn  and  shot  at  him  with  a  rifle. 
Years  after,  when  Mr.  Coburn  was  in  Congress,  he  met  Edward 
McPherson,  a  brother  of  William,  who  affirmed  that  after  the 
pardoning  of  his  brother's  murderer,  he  came  to  Indianapolis 
with  the  purpose  of  having  vengeance;  that  he  stayed  here  a 
month  seeking  a  chance,  and  that  once  he  waylaid  his  man  in  a 
cornfield  and  shot  at  him.  He  had  borne,  he  said,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  his  brother.  In  view  of  this  story  one  can  readily 
conceive  that  the  guilty  Van  Blaricum  believed  in  a  supernatural 
visitation. 

A  number  of  the  letters  printed  in  the  booklet  are  written  by 
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Larzarus  B.  Wilson,  father  of  the  compiler  and  of  the  late  Major 
Oliver  M.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of  parts,  would  have  been 
better  known  in  local  history  but  for  his  own  aversion  to  pub- 
licity which  discountenanced  all  personal  advertising.  In  Sul- 
grove's  history,  on  page  107,  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
furnished  the  plans  for  the  old  National  Road  bridge  over  White 
river,  and  these  letters  give  glimpses  of  him  as  a  surveyor  and 
a  co-worker  with  Jesse  L.  Williams  during  the  internal  improve- 
ment era.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  received  the  standards  from  Cornwallis's  army  at 
the  Yorktown  surrender,  and  was  himself  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812.  He  was  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis,  dying 
there  in  1875. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIANA. 

A  little  book  with  the  above  title,  by  Demarchus  C.  Brown, 
State  Librarian  of  Indiana,  is  designed  as  an  outline  presentation 
.  of  the  subject  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  book  is  but  a  guide  to 
the  young  student,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  should 
"think  and  investigate  somewhat  for  himself."  To  this  end  a 
bibliography  of  works  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  given,  with  the 
suggestion  that  through  these  the  teacher  direct  the  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  pupils. 

As  a  compact  little  book,  defined  in  its  purpose,  but  not  too 
ambitious,  this  manual  fills  a  place,  and  it  borrows  value  from 
the  fact  that  Professor  Brown,  being  himself  an  experienced 
educator,  adapts  it  exactly  to  its  purpose.  Besides  a  brief  survey 
of  the  governmental  functions,  we  find  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  present  Constitution  and  a  list  of  the  Governors  from  Arthur 
St.  Clair  to  Thomas  R.  Marshall.    There  is  also  a  good  index. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GURDON  SALTONSTALL 

HUBBARD. 

The  autobiography  of  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard,  early  set- 
tler of  Chicago  and  old  trader,  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
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the  lake  region  which  the  Lakeside  Press  of  Chicago  have  pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscript,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  From  his  boyhood  Mr.  Hubbard 
was,  as  a  trader,  familiar  with  the  fur  country  of  the  region 
mentioned,  and  he  gives  many  intimate  glimpses  of  life  among 
the  traders  and  Indians  of  that  day.  It  is,  indeed,  a  valuable 
addition  to  what  first-hand  literature  we  have  of  the  Indian 
character  and  customs.  An  item  of  interest  for  this  notice  is  that 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  autobiography  the  writer  visits 
northern  Indiana. 

This  publication  is  the  handiwork  of  a  school  of  printing  in 
Chicago  which  advertises  its  work  by  periodically  issuing  some 
work  of  historical  value.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  on  the  market, 
but  a  copy  is  in  possession  of  our  State  Library. 
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AN  OLD  INDIANA  RAILROAD  CHARTER. 

The  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company. 

BY  WILBER  L.  STONEX. 

[A  paper  prepared  for  the  Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  in  1911.] 

AT  the  present  time  there  is  a  sharp  conflict  between  those 
who  claim  to  own  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the  people 
for  whose  benefit  they  exist.  And  quite  generally  it  is  the 
fashion  to  insist  that  the  controversy  is  one  for  which  the  present 
generation  is  not  to  blame,  but  that  the  problem  set  for  us  to 
solve  is  before  us  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
foresight  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  public  interests  when  the  building  of  these  highways  was 
first  begun. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  our  public  journals,  and  one  which  stands 
stoutly  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  people, 
recently  said,  editorially,  of  the  railroads :  "They  were  in  the 
beginning  private  enterprises.  .  .  .  They  were  therefore 
neither  controlled  by  the  community  nor  open  to  all  members  of 
the  community  on  equal  terms/'* 

This  is  the  popular  impression,  but,  like  many  other  popular 
impressions,  it  has  no  historical  basis.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  be- 
ginning the  true  relation  of  the  railroads  to  the  people  was  as 
clearly  understood  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  in  every  early  charter  this 
relation  was  not  only  recognized,  but  its  continuation  was  gen- 
erally carefully  provided  for.  The  present  unfortunate  relation 
existing  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  people  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  persistent  encroachment  by  the  former  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  final  and  comparatively  recent  re- 
pudiation by  these  companies  of  a  relation  which  they  at  first 
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willingly  accepted.  The  problem  which  we  have  to  solve  is  not 
how  we  can  create  a  new  relation,  but  how  we  can  restore  the 
old  one. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  our  forbears  had  written  with  most 
painstaking  care  into  every  charter  granted  in  this  State  to  the 
early  railroad  companies  the  true  theory  of  the  relation  they 
must  bear  to  the  people,  that  now  their  wisdom  should  be  denied 
and  their  efforts  to  safeguard  the  public  interests  be  forgotten; 
and  it  is  due  to  them  that  these  false  impressions  be  corrected. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  magnificent  struggle  which  those  who  rep- 
resented the  people  of  Indiana  made  in  the  early  years  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  them  the  means  of  transportation,  without 
which  they  knew  there  could  be  no  permanent  prosperity ;  for  it 
was  as  apparent  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  that  cheap  and  efficient 
facilities  for  transportation  is  the  first  essential  to  commercial 
activities,  and  that  the  relation  between  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion is  so  close  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  people's  com- 
merce is  the  measure  of  their  progress  toward  the  highest  civil- 
ization. And  you  may  remember  how  our  earliest  Governors, 
year  after  year,  sought  to  impress  upon  the  successive  Legisla- 
tures the  importance  of  building  roads,  opening  the  rivers  for 
navigation,  digging  canals,  and  at  last,  when  the  railway  locomo- 
tive was  made  a  practical  means  of  locomotion,  of  building  rail- 
roads. The  task  was  an  immense  one,  and  the  people  soon  real- 
ized that  the  State  could  not  by  the  use  oi  its  own  credit  alone 
accomplish  all  that  was  urgently  needed.  Private  capital  was  in- 
vited to  cooperate  in  the  work  and  liberal  inducements  were  of- 
fered, but  always,  whether  in  providing  turnpikes  to  be  main- 
tained by  private  companies,  canals  by  slack-water  navigation 
companies,  or  railroads  by  railroad  companies,  the  waters  and 
roads  were  alike  declared  to  be  public  highways  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  State  authorities  and  for  the  use  of  all  of  the  people 
on  equal  terms. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads  the  right  of  the  public  extended  to 
the  privilege  of  using  their  own  vehicles  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  their  use  of  the  turnpikes ;  and  when  it  came  to  granting  the 
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charters  to  the  railroad  companies,  an  amount  of  practical  eco- 
nomic wisdom  and  statesmanlike  foresight  was  exhibited  which 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  and  applaud,  and  from  which  legislators 
of  to-day  can  learn  much.  Every  public  right  was  recognized 
and  every  possible  danger  from  private  greed  was  guarded 
against  so  far  as  human  foresight  could  guard  against  it;  and 
they  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  they  aimed  at  only  in  that  they 
could  not  guard  against  the  lethargy  or  venality  of  their  succes- 
sors, and  the  corrupting  influences  of  corporate  wealth  and 
power.  | 

I  am  sure  we.  can  spend  a  half-hour  profitably  in  a  study  of  one 
of  these  old  charters,  and  I  will  take  for  that  purpose  one  of 
which  a  copy  has  very  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Elkhart  County  Historical  Society.  It  is  that  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  It  is  a  typical  one,  although  it 
does  not  contain  some  restrictions  which  I  find  in  some  of  the 
later  charters.  Locally  the  charter  is  of  peculiar  interest  because 
the  railroad  was  to  pass  through  Elkhart  county  and  was  subse- 
quently built  as  originally  planned.  The  road  is  that  now  known 
as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  The  local  interest  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  among  the  original  incorporators  were 
the  ancestors  of  families  whose  descendants  are  still  among  us ; 
and  for  me  there  is  the  special  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  was  my  maternal  grandfather. 

The  entire  charter  is  too  long  to  give  here  in  full,  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  purely  formal  and  also  sets  out  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  right  of  way  might  be  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  It  was  approved  February  6,  1835,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Local  Laws  of  1835,  pp.  16-24. 

The  road  which  the  company  was  to  build  was  to  connect  the 
navigable  water  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  navigable 
water  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois  river.  In  the  words  of  the 
charter,  it  was  to  commence  "on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  in 
a  direction  to  the  head  of  Maumee  bay  as  near  on  a  line  between 
the  head  of  Maumee  bay  and  the  rapids  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  running  on  the  best  ground  for  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  the  convenience  of  the  people  to  the  west  line  of 
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the  State  in  the  most  approved  direction  to  strike  the  rapids  of 
Illinois,  or  highest  steamboat  navigation  of  said  river  in  the  Illi- 
nois State :  Provided,  however,  that  if  either  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures of  Ohio  or  Illinois  do  grant  the  privilege  to  said  corpora- 
tion to  construct  said  railroad  through  that  portion  of  their  States 
to  either  or  both  of  the  designated  points,  then  and  in  that  case, 
the  said  corporation  shall  commence  at  a  suitable  place  at  the 
head  of  Maumee  bay  on  Lake  Erie,  and  running  on  the  best 
ground  for  the  interest  of  the  company  and  convenience  of  the 
public,  through  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Rapids  of  Illinois  in 
the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  road  was  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  people 
were  to  be  entitled  to  travel  upon  it  either  in  vehicles  provided 
by  the  company  or  by  those  using  the  road,  but  the  company 
was  given  the  right  to  charge  for  its  use  and  to  designate  the 
kinds  of  vehicles  which  could  be  used  on  it.  This  was  provided 
for  in  these  words : 

"Section  23.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to 
place  or  prescribe  the  kind  of  carriages  that  may  be  used  on  said 
railroad,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  other  power,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  for  all  kinds  of  produce,  lumber, 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  any  other  kind  of  property,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  corporation  may  construct  said  railroad 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  or  of  all,  with  such  locks,  turns,  gates, 
bridges  and  aqueducts,  culverts,  toll  and  warehouses,  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  company  and  con- 
venience of  the  public;  and  the  corporation  may  charge  tolls  and 
freights  on  such  part  of  the  road  as  may  be  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  forwardness,  although  the  whole  be  not  finished;  and  they 
may  charge  for  travel  and  transportation  on  the  same  when  it  is 
graded  and  bridged,  although  the  rails  may  not  be  laid  sO  as  to 
admit  carriages  thereon." 

Section  24  authorized  the  company  to  make  such  charges  as  it 
deemed  advisable,  but  section  25  put  a  perfect  and  automatic 
check  on  this  rate-making  power  by  providing  that  when  the 
aggregate  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  its  stockholders  had 
amounted   to  enough   to   reimburse   them   for   their   investment 
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with  stipulated  interest,  the  Legislature  could  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  people  to  reduce  the  rates.  And  then  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  with  rare  wisdom,  protected  the  public  against  the 
possibility  of  a  misuse  of  this  power  by  either  the  railroad  cor- 
poration or  by  subsequent  Legislatures  by  providing  that  after  a 
fixed  maximum  dividend  had  been  paid  to  the  stockholders  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  the  surplus  should  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  This  provision  abso- 
lutely removed  all  inducement  for  the  corporation  to  charge  ex- 
cessive rates,  as  the  stockholders  would  not  receive  the  benefit; 
and  by  giving  the  excess  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
the  largest  possible  number  of  the  people  were  interested  in  see- 
ing that  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  the  corporation,  as  the 
effect  of  the  payment  for  the  support  of  the  schools  would  be  to 
reduce  taxes. 

These  sections  are  of  such  peculiar  interest  that  I  will  read 
them: 

"Section  24.  The  corporation  may  charge  and  receive  such 
tolls  and  freights  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  commodities, 
and  carriages,  on  said  road  or  any  part  thereof  as  shall  be  for 
the  interests  of  said  company,  and  the  same  to  change,  lower  or 
raise  at  pleasure :  Provided,  That  the  rates  established  from 
time  to  time  shall  be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  or  places 
on  said  road. 

"Section  25.  That  when  the  aggregate  amount  of  dividends 
declared  shall  amount  to  the  full  sum  invested  and  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  thereon,  the  Legislature  may  so  regulate  the  tolls  and 
freights  that  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  shall  be  divided  on  the 
capital  employed ;  and  the  surplus  profits,  if  any  after  paying  the 
expenses  and  reserving  such  proportion  as  may  be  necessary  for 
future  contingencies,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  State 
for  the  use  of  the  common  schools ;  but  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  compelled  by  law  to  reduce  the  tolls  and  freights  so  that  divi- 
dends of  less  than  20  per  cent,  cannot  be  made;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  corporation  to  furnish  the  Legislature,  if  re- 
quired, with  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  profits  after 
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deducting  all  expenses;  which  statement  shall  be  made-  under  oath 
of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  the  same." 

As  the  corporation  under  this  charter  assumed  the  relation  to 
the  State  of  a  trustee  to  receive  and  account  for  school  funds,  it 
was  important  that  it  be  required  to  keep,  and,  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  exhibit  to  it  itemized  state- 
ments of  all  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  This  was  fully  pro- 
vided for  in  another  section.  If  our  Legislature  had  gone  no 
farther  than  this  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  our  highest 
praises. 

After  the  acceptance  of  this  charter  by  the  corporation,  no  act 
of  the  company  could  relieve  it  from  the  obligations  assumed  by 
that  acceptance  without  the  active  concurrence  of  the  legislators 
of  the  State  as  the  representatives  of  its  people.  Any  attempt  of 
the  company  to  escape  from  these  obligations  by  a  transfer  of  its 
charter  would  have  been  futile,  for  the  law  has  always  been  clear 
on  that  subject.  As  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Thomas  vs.  Railroad  Company,  101 
U.  S.  71  (at  page  83)  :  "Where  a  corporation,  like  a  railroad 
company,  has  granted  to  it  by  charter  a  franchise  intended  in  a 
large  measure  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  the  due  per- 
formance of  those  functions  being  the  consideration  of  the  public 
grant,  any  contract  which  disables  the  corporation  from  perform- 
ing those  functions,  which  undertakes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  State,  to  transfer  to  others  the  rights  and  powers  conferred 
by  the  charter,  and  to  relieve  the  grantees  of  the  burden  which 
it  imposes,  is  a  violation  of  the  contract  with  the  State,  and  is 
void  as  against  public  policy."  And  to  this  opinion  may  be  added 
the  statement  of  a  text  writer  of  law  of  high  authority,  that 
"Mere  legislative  consent  to  the  transfer  is  not  sufficient;  there 
must  be  a  release  from  the  obligation  of  the  company  to  the 
public."    (Joyce  on  Franchises,  sec.  464.    See  also  29  Ind.  465.) 

But  the  Legislature  did  not  stop  with  merely  declaring  the  re- 
lation to  exist  between  the  company  and  the  State  and  imposing 
the  obligations  placed  upon  the  company.  It  fixed  a  definite 
term  during  which  the  company  could  exercise  the  privileges 
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conferred  by  the  charter.  Section  38  of  that  instrument  pro- 
vided :    "This  charter  is  limited  to  seventy-five  years  duration." 

The  relation  between  the  parties  to  the  contract  during  the 
life  of  the  charter  was  clear;  but  what  about  the  rights  of  the 
State  and  the  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter?  When 
the  charter  was  granted  there  could  have  been  but  one  answer 
given  to  that  question,  for  at  that  time  no  one  doubted,  or  ques- 
tioned, the  right,  the  propriety,  or  even  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  all  of  the  public  highways  within 
the  State.  At  that  very  time  the  State  was  not  only  constructing 
and  operating  canals,  but  it  was  also  constructing  and  operating 
railroads.  Its  contract  with  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company  was  merely  an  agreement  that  the  company  should 
build  this  particular  highway  and  advance  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  rights  of  way,  and  reimburse  its  stock- 
holders out  of  tolls  and  rates  which  it  was  empowered  to  charge 
and  collect.  After  the  stockholders  had  been  fully  reimbursed 
and  given  the  liberal  interest  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  the 
State  was  to  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  road,  which 
then  became  its  property,  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  was  supposed  that  this  time  would  come  long 
before  the  period  fixed  by  the  charter,  but  whether  this  was  done 
or  not,  all  rights  of  the  company,  that  is  of  its  stockholders, 
would  then  come  to  an  end  and  the  State  would  take  possession 
of  the  property,  subject  to  no  liability  to  the  company,  which 
must  then  dissolve.  This  was  the  law  of  corporations  of  that 
day. 

I  can  best  state  the  law,  as  it  was  then  accepted,  in  the  words 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  as  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  Nicholl  vs.  New  York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Company,  12  N.  Y.  121. 
In  that  case  the  company  had  taken  title  to  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  court  was  asked  to  declare  the  deed  void  because  the  title 
was  taken  as  a  fee,  whereas  the  company's  existence  was  for  a 
limited  term  only,  and  the  contention  was  that  it  was  unable  to 
acquire  a  title  in  perpetuity.  But  the  court,  while  recognizing 
fully  the  temporary  character  of  the  company,  held  that  as  the 
company  might  sell  the  land  before  its  charter  expired,  and  as 
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the  purchaser  from  it  would  be  capable  of  enjoying  a  title  in  fee 
by  such  conveyance,  no  objection  to  the  possession  of  the  land 
by  the  company  before  its  charter  expired  should  be  considered. 
In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  court  said :  "Kent  says :  'Cor- 
porations have  a  fee-simple  for  the  purpose  of  alienation,  but 
they  have  only  a  determinable  fee  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  the  reverter  is  to  the  orig- 
inal grantor  or  his  heirs,  but  the  grantor  will  be  excluded  by  the 
alienation  in  fee,  and  in  that  way  the  corporation  may  defeat  the 
possibility  of  a  reverter.'  "  In  illustrating  the  application  of  this 
proposition  to  a  private  corporation  the  court  said :  "Suppose 
A.  to  sell  to  a  banking  corporation  in  fee  by  express  words,  a  lot 
of  land  on  which  to  build  a  banking  house.  If  the  bank  does  not 
sell  that  land,  but  retains  it  till  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it 
will  return  to  him,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  to  his  heirs." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany there  would,  of  course,  be  no  such  reverter,  because  the 
land  was  acquired  for  the  State,  the  company  acting  only  as  its 
agent  and  exercising  for  the  State  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
which  the  State  delegated  to  it  for  that  purpose.  This  land  was 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  company  by  the  advance  of  funds  which 
the  State  was  ultimately  to  repay,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  and  the  franchise  granted  by  it  the  State  would  take  pos- 
session of  the  property.    All  this  was  in  the  law  and  the  charter. 

While  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  possession  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  company's  franchise  in  1910  was  absolute,  the  State 
was  not  obliged  to  wait  until  that  time.  The  charter  provided 
that  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  the  State  might  call  upon  the 
company  for  an  accounting,  and  if  on  such  accounting  it  was 
found  that  the  company  had  been  fully  reimbursed  for  the  money 
advanced  by  it,  and  had  received  the  dividends  allowed  by  the 
charter,  the  State  could  then  take  possession  of  the  property ;  or 
if  there  was  still  due  something  to  the  stockholders  on  such  an 
accounting,  the  State  could  pay  the  deficiency  and  take  over  the 
property, — it  by  such  payment  becoming  the  owner  of  all  of  the 
stock.  All  this  is  carefully  provided  for  in  the  charter.  Section 
39  is  as  follows : 
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"Section  39.  The  corporation  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  fair  ac- 
count of  the  whole  expense  of  making  and  repairing  said  railroad 
and  every  section  thereof,  with  all  incidental  expenses;  and  also 
a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  tolls  received ;  and  the  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  the  stock  of  said  company  at  any  time 
after  thirty-five  years  by  paying  said  corporation  a  sum  of  money 
which,  together  with  tolls  received,  shall  equal  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid,  with  an  interest  of  eighteen 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  books  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
always  open  for  inspection  by  any  agent  of  the  State  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  and  if  said  corporation  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  exhibit  at  any  time  their  books  and  accounts 
agreeably  to  this  section,  when  thereunto  required,  then  all 
rights  and  privileges  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  be 
ended." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  State  allowed  the  stockholders  a  divi- 
dend amounting  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  and  by 
allowing  an  additional  3  per  cent,  per  annum  this  in  thirty-five 
years  would  amount  to  a  return  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  principal 
sum  and  thus  extinguish  the  entire  obligation.  And  to  this  the 
company  agreed. 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  understood  in  1835  that  there  should 
be  an  accounting  under  this  charter  in  1870,  but  I  am  unable  to 
find  that  the  State  called  for  one.  Assuming  that  none  was  had, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  the  charter  continued  until  1910  the  right 
of  the  State  was  to  take  over  the  property  and  call  for  an  ac- 
counting in  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  and  demand  the 
payment  of  the  sums  provided  for  in  the  charter,  which  by  that 
time  would  have  been  a  princely  amount. 

So  much  for  the  charter  and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  our 
grandfathers  in  granting  and  accepting  it. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened,  and  why  the  expectations  of 
those  worthy  men  were  not  realized.  In  the  first  place,  although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  them,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  in  their  respective  States  by  appropriate  acts. 

In  1837  the  Indiana  Legislature  amended  the  original  act  by 
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enacting:  "That  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company 
be  hereafter  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  under  which  name  and 
style  the  said  corporation  shall  hereafter  transact  all  business 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  incorporating  the  same." 

Again  in  1838  the  act  was  amended.  Under  the  original  char- 
ter the  company  was  required  to  provide  funds  for  building  the 
road  by  the  sale  of  stock,  except  that  it  was  authorized  to  borrow 
$200,000  on  the  general  credit  of  the  corporation,  but  it  was  pro- 
hibited from  paying  more  than  6  per  cent,  interest  on  this  bor- 
rowed money.  By  the  act  of  1838  it  was  enacted  that  "the  power 
of  said  company  to  contract  for  a  loan  or  loans  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars,  and  for 
the  payment  of  such  interest  on  the  same  as  the  parties  contract- 
ing may  agree  upon,  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
one  hundred  dollars."  This  loan  was  not  to  be  otherwise  secured 
than  by  the  general  credit  of  the  company. 

In  1839  the  company  asked  permission  to  secure  the  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  1838  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  This  permission  was  granted,  and  the  company 
was  authorized  in  such  mortgage  to  give  the  mortgagees  the 
right,  in  case  of  default  in  payment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
road  and  operate  it  "during  the  whole  residue  of  the  term  for 
which  said  company  is  chartered  or  incorporated  in  as  full  and 
complete  a  manner  as  the  stockholders  of  said  company  could  or 
might  have  had,  used  or  enjoyed  the  same,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  all  the  restrictions,  limitations  and  conditions  claimed  in  the 
act  incorporating  said  company,"  etc. 

In  1845,  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company,'  approved  February  6,  1835,  and  all  acts  amendatory 
thereto,"  the  State  granted  an  extension  of  five  years  time  for 
the  completion  of  one-half  of  the  road,  and  of  ten  years  for  the 
other  half,  and  authorized  the  company  to  make  a  trafiic  and 
operating  agreement  with  any  other  company  having  the  right 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  the  Mississippi  river,  "on 
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such  terms  and  conditions,  with  division  of  profits  and  receipts 
as  such  companies  may  stipulate." 

In  1846  the  original  act  was  again  amended,  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  cause  its  line  west  of  Laporte  to  diverge  from  the  orig- 
inal route  "in  a  direction  toward  Chicago  in  said  State  of  Illi- 
nois." This  act  also  authorized  the  company  to  consolidate  with 
any  other  company  or  companies  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line 
from  the  Maumee  bay,  in  Ohio,  to  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  pro- 
vided that  "said  company,  when  so  consolidated,  shall  possess 
and  enjoy  all  powers,  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  fran- 
chises granted  to  or  vested  in  said  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Rail- 
road Company  by  said  original  act  of  incorporation,  and  all 
amendments  thereto." 

The  construction  of  the  road  was  now  being  actively  carried 
on;  in  the  fall  of  1851  it  was  brought  into  Elkhart,  and  the  next 
year  it  was  extended  to  Goshen. 

In  anticipation  of  the  extension  of  the  road  east  from  Goshen 
to  Toledo,  a  consolidation  of  the  Indiana  company  with  an  Ohio 
company  which  had  been  organized  to  build  west  from  Toledo 
was  next  effected.  In  the  agreement  of  consolidation  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  described  as  "the  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company  (formerly  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company)  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  in  the 
State  of  Ohio."  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  a  new  company 
was  formed  "under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  which,"  as  the  agreement  recites,  "shall  possess  and 
enjoy  all  powers,  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  franchises 
granted  to  or  vested  in  the  said  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company  by  its  original  act  of  incorporation,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,"  etc.  This  consolidation  seems  to  have  been 
made  June  13,  1853. 

In  1854  another  agreement  of  consolidation  was  entered  into, 
by  which  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  created  by  the  con- 
solidation of  1853,  consolidated  with  another  company  of  the 
same  name  organized  under  an  act  approved  February  11,  1843, 
entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  in 
Laporte  county,"  and  an  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  Janu- 
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ary  15,  1849.  This  agreement,  also,  declared  that  the  "said  com- 
panies and  bodies  corporate  shall  be  consolidated  into  and  form 
one  corporation,  under  the  name  of  The  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road Company,  which  shall  possess  and  enjoy  all  rights,  powers, 
privileges,  immunities  and  franchises  granted  to  or  vested  in  the 
said  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  (formerly  called  by 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company)  by  its  original  act  of  incorporation  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  by  any  statute,  law,  contract,  deed  or  conveyance 
whatsoever." 

April  25,  1855,  this  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  con- 
solidated with  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  a  com- 
pany chartered  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1846,  adopting  for 
the  new  company  the  name  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  Company.  Its  railroads  formed  a  "continuous 
line  of  railroads  extending  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie  at  Monroe,  and  also  making  connections  through 
Ohio  to  Toledo  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

April  6,  1869,  another  consolidation  was  effected  by  which  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  company  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  Company,  a  company 
owning  a  railroad  extending  from  the  city  of  Erie,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
company  formed  by  this  consolidation  was  named  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company;  and  this  com- 
pany is  still  in  existence,  operating  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
principal  road  the  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Toledo  which  the 
Buffalo  &  Mississippi  company  was  authorized  to  build  and 
operate,  and  which  was  built  under  its  charter. 

A  statement  of  the  various  consolidations  of  the  companies  in- 
terested in  this  work  in  the  State  of  Ohio  will  be  found  in  the 
case  of  Shields  vs.  Ohio,  95  U.  S.  319;  and  a  statement  of  the 
various  consolidations  in  Michigan  which  culminated  with  the 
formation  of  the  present  organization  will  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Smith  vs.  Lake  Shore  Company,  114  Mich.  460. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  right  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  to  operate  the 
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railroad  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  conferred  by  the  original  char- 
ter authorizing  its  construction  across  the  State;  and  I  am  un- 
able to  see  how  its  rights,  as  against  the  people  of  the  State,  are 
any  greater  than  were  the  rights  then  granted  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  or  than  would 
have  been  possessed  by  that  company  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  its  organization.  Such  property  rights  as  the  Lake 
Shore  company  possesses  came  to 'it  as  the  successor  of  the  Buf- 
falo &  Mississippi  company.  This  is  the  claim  of  the  com- 
pany itself. 

In  the  case  of  Shedd  vs.  Webb,  and  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  Co.,  157 
Ind.  585,  the  contention  of  the  railway  company  was  that  it  was 
the  owner  of  the  land  in  controversy  as  the  successor  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Mississippi  company;  and  the  trial  court  so  held,  and 
made  a  special  finding  of  that  fact.  The  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  In  their  brief  in  that  case  the  attor- 
neys of  the  Lake  Shore  company  said : 

"The  first  finding  is  as  to  the  charter  of  the  Buffalo  &  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  across 
Lake  county  and  elsewhere,  the  change  of  its  name  to  Northern 
Indiana  Railway  Company,  and  that  afterwards  consolidations 
were  authorized  and  made  in  1853,  resulting  in  the  Northern  In- 
diana &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company;  that  about 
1875,  the  defendant  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  above  company,"  etc. 

The  title  of  the  company  to  the  land  was  sustained  on  that 
theory.  Again,  in  the  very  recent  case  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry. 
Co.  vs.  City  of  Whiting,  the  attorneys  of  the  company  in  their 
brief  filed  in  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  say : 

"It  appears  from  its  charter  and  the  several  agreements  which 
are  in  evidence  that  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  granted  the  right  to  acquire  right  of  way,  lands,  stone, 
gravel  and  other  material,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  road,  or  which  might  be  of  benefit  to 
the  corporation,  and  that  this  right  of  way  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  so  conferred  are  protected  from  interference  or  mo- 
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lestation  by  section  20  of  said  charter,  which  reads  as  follows: 
(This  section  is  omitted.) 

"It  further  appears  that  appellant,  through  successive  agree- 
ments of  consolidation,  acquired  and  at  the  commencement  of 
this  action  possessed  the  property,  rights,  franchises  and  privi- 
leges of  the  said  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  and 
thereby  became  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and  exemptions 
in  the  use,  occupancy  and  ownership  of  its  right  of  way  and 
lands,  rights  and  privileges." 

If  the  State  was  entitled  to  an  accounting  with  the  company 
in  1870,  the  agreement  of  consolidation  made  in  1869  affords  a 
basis  for  determining  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  with 
which  the  accounting  would  have  been  made. 

At  that  date  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
&  Northern  Indiana  Company  was  only  $8,876,580.  On  a  mile- 
age basis  not  more  than  $6,000,000  of  this  would  have  been  a 
charge  against  the  road  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Company,  and 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  this  against  that  part  of  the  road 
which  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Company,  at  par  value  at 
that  time,  was  only  $12,125,600,  of  which,  on  the  mileage  basis 
of  the  part  in  Indiana,  not  more  than  $6,000,000  could  have  been 
charged  against  it.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that  if  a 
computation  had  been  made  at  that  time  on  the  basis  agreed  upon 
in  the  charter,  there  would  have  been  found  to  be  enough  then 
due  to  the  State  of  Indiana  to  have  entitled  it  to  the  entire  cap- 
ital stock. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  in  1869,  which  brought  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Company  into  existence,  and 
gave  it  all  of  the  property  of  the  constituent  lines,  the  property 
of  the  companies  was  represented  by  a  total  of  issues, of  capital 
stock  aggregating  $27,125,600;  the  bond  issues  aggregated  $15,- 
476,580.    This  gave  a  total  capitalization  of  $42,602,180. 

Some  estimate  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  operation  of 
this  property  since  that  time  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
in  1908,  that  is,  for  the  forty  years  after  the  consolidation,  the 
company  was  paying  dividends  on  $50,000,000  stock,  and  interest 
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on  bonds  aggregating  $150,400,000.  This  represents  a  total  par 
capitalization  of  $200,400,000. 

But,  as  the  dividends  on  this  stock  have  steadily  mounted 
until  in  1910  they  were  18  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  on  a  6  per  cent,  basis  is  worth 
three  times  its  face  value,  so  that  the  total  actual  valuation  of 
the  property  is  at  least  $300,000,000.  The  capital  stock,  on  the 
basis  of  the  charter  agreement,  would  unquestionably  have  long 
before  now  have  become  the  property  of  the  State,  and  its  earn- 
ings paying  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  As  to  the  bonds,  if  they  are  a  charge  against  the  property 
of  the  railroad  prior  to  any  claims  of  stockholders,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  in  1908  the  company  had  in  addition  to  its  railroad 
properties  the  sum  of  $128,982,450  invested  in  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  other  railroads.  The  sum  so  invested  was  enough  to 
pay  off  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  bonds  of  the  company  and 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  invested  to  create  a  sinking  fund 
for  that  very  purpose. 

I  refer  to  these  facts  and  figures,  not  because  they  are  a  part 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany, but  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  end  of  the  seventy-five  year  period  and  what  my 
grandfather  and  his  associates  and  the  Legislature  of  1835  antic- 
ipated. 


THE  PIONEER  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

BY  GEORGE  S.   COTTMAN. 

THE  present-day  movement  for  a  "safe  and  sane  Fourth  of 
July,"  and  the  proposal  in  Indianapolis  to  revive  certain  ob- 
servances that  antedated  the  deadly  cannon  cracker,  makes  perti- 
nent a  little  information  regarding  the  old-time  national  holiday. 
The  drudging,  narrow  life  of  the  Indiana  pioneer  was  not  light- 
ened by  the  various  legal  holidays  we  now  observe.  The  first 
Christmas  in  Indianapolis  was  signalized  by  a  "stag  party,"  pro- 
moted by  the  gentlemen  who  had  political  aspirations,  the  festiv- 
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ity  of  which  occasion  was  enhanced  by  a  barrel  of  hard  cider; 
and  the  first  New  Year  was  celebrated  by  the  first  ball,  which 
was  held  at  John  Wyant's  cabin  by  the  river  bank.  But  these 
were  both  exceptional  instances.  Christmas,  as  a  rule,  was  so 
little  thought  of  that  the  Legislature  did  not  adjourn  on  that  day, 
and  the  newspapers  did  not  esteem  it  worth  mentioning.  A  soli- 
tary advertisement  in  1838  of  fancy  books  for  Christmas  presents 
in  one  of  our  home  papers,  stands  alone  as  a  reminder  of  the  day. 
Thanksgiving  was  practically  unthought  of.  The  first  formal 
proclamation  for  its  observance  was  not  issued  until  1839,  by 
Governor  Wallace,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  became  a 
general  holiday  until  long  after  that. 

The  first  generally  observed  holidays  were  those  that  breathed 
the  spirit  of  national  patriotism.  As  early  as  1829  a  semi-literary 
society  of  young  men,  known  for  years  as  the  ''Indianapolis  Leg- 
islature," inaugurated  the  custom  here  of  celebrating  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  and  the  evening  of  each  anniversary  was  devoted 
to  orations,  recitations,  music  and  kindred  features,  to  which  the 
public  was  invited.  But  the  day  of  days  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 
An  inheritance  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation,  it  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American,  and  the  holiday 
enthusiasm  that  now  expends  itself  a  half-dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  then  all  concentrated  on  that  occasion. 
The  spirit  of  '76 — the  patriotism  that  was  keenly  alive  to  its  re- 
cent emancipation  from  kings  and  rulers  and  to  its  anomalous 
position  in  the  world,  occupied  a  much  larger  space  in  American 
thought  then  that  it  does  to-day,  and  the  ever-memorable  Fourth 
was  the  time  for  it  to  seethe  and  boil  over.  In  the  wilds  of  the 
West,  where  the  mode  of  life  and  meagerness  of  facilities  were 
against  demonstration,  this  spirit  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  and 
the  difficulties  it  sometimes  surmounted  are  interesting  and  in- 
spiring to  learn  of. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Hervey,  of  Indianapolis,  told  the  writer  of 
a  celebration  held  in  Hancock  county  seventy  years  ago,  which 
was,  so  to  speak,  made  up  out  of  the  raw  material.  They  had 
no  orator  to  call  upon,  no  proper  reader,  and,  above  all,  no  flag. 
Old  Mrs.  Eastes,  Mr.  Hervey's  aunt,  however,  agreed  to  supply 
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the  last-named  requisite,  which  she  did  by  taking  a  white  linen 
sheet  and  some  red  and  blue  flannel,  all  of  her  own  weaving,  and 
sewing  them  together  in  the  proper  combination.  The  young 
doctor,  being  appointed  orator,  expended  his  best  energies  on  a 
maiden  effort,  while  his  brother  not  only  read  the  Declaration, 
but  played  the  fife,  which,  along  with  a  drum  or  two,  had  been 
borrowed  at  Indianapolis  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  capital  the  Fourth  has  been  a  great  gala  day  since  1822, 
when  it  was  first  celebrated  here.  On  that  initial  occasion,  as 
sundry  chronicles  have  recorded,  the  people  of  the  little  town 
and  surrounding  country  came  together  and  set  the  pace  for  suc- 
ceeding anniversaries.  The  meeting  was  about  where  Washing- 
ton and  West  streets  intersect.  The  meat  for  the  indispensable 
barbecue  was  carved  from  a  fine  bttck  deer,  killed  the  day  before 
by  Robert  Harding  in  what  is  now  the  north  part  of  town,  and 
which  was  roasted  whole  in  the  middle  of  Washington  street,  just 
west  of  Missouri.  The  public  banquet  was  spread  on  long  tables 
set  under  the  trees,  and  there  was  an  abundance  for  all.  The 
merriment  of  the  festivities  was  enhanced  by  the  performances 
of  a  talented  teamster  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  did  the  clown 
act,  dressed  up  in  grotesque  garb,  and  by  a  grand,  general  dance 
in  a  house  then  being  built  near  the  scene  of  the  barbecue,  which 
dance,  we  are  told,  continued  until  some  time  on  the  5th.  This 
was  the  first  combined  public  dinner  and  ball  in  Indianapolis. 

The  following  year,  in  The  Western  Censor  and  Emigrants' 
Guide,  appeared  the  first  published  advertisement  of  a  celebra- 
tion.    This  reads: 

"Barbecue. — A  barbecue  will  be  furnished  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Indianapolis  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Market  street,  convenient  to  good  water,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
ensuing,  being  the  anniversary  of  American  independence.  Those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  take  dinner  shall  be 
accommodated." 

This  is  signed  by  Wilks  Reagon,  the  first  butcher  in  town,  and 
the  barbecue  part  of  the  celebration  was  evidently  on  a  pay  basis. 
It  was  held  "in  a  handsome  shade"  on  Pogue's  run,  north  of 
Washington  street.     As  this  was  for  some  years  after  the  scene 
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of  these  annual  celebrations,  the  inference  is  that  a  pleasant 
grove  covered  the  spot. 

This  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  muskets  and  rifles, 
and  about  10  o'clock  the  citizens  gathered  at  the  appointed  place 
to  hear  an  oration  by  Morris  Morris  (the  father  of  General  T.  A. 
Morris)  and  sundry  other  exercises  of  a  religious  and  patriotic 
character.  At  1  o'clock  "a  large  and  respectable  company"  sat  down 
to  Mr.  Reagon's  barbecue,  and  a  good  part  of  the  summer's  after- 
noon was  spent  in  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  that  went 
with  numerous  toasts. 

The  programs  of  these  Fourth  of  July  occasions  varied 
slightly,  but  certain  features  were  rigidly  established.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  must  be  read;  there  must  be  an  oration 
of  the  peculiar  patriotic  stamp  which  belongs  to  that  day  and  is 
sui  generis ;  and  there  must  be  a  profusion  of  toasts  reflecting 
the  same  spirit.  To  what  extent  this  sort  of  recreation  was  some- 
times carried  we  may  guess  when  we  find  that  the  oration  of 
Bethuel  Morris  in  1828  filled  eleven  newspaper  columns,  and  that 
the  toasts  of  1827  numbered  not  less  than  forty. 

A  few  of  the  toasts  quoted  from  the  banquet  of  1823  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  character : 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate — It  Will  Never  Be  Forgotten  So 
Long  as  the  Genius  of  Liberty  Has  a  Tabernacle  in  Which  She 
Can  Dwell,"  "The  Soldiers,  Patriots  and  Statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution," "The  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  "The  Next  Legis- 
lature," "The  State  of  Indiana,"  "Indianapolis — In  Its  Growth 
Almost  Unparalleled;  May  Its  Health  and  Prosperity  Be  Contin- 
ued." Usually,  at  the  tail-end  of  this  patriotism,  there  was  a  gal- 
lant toast  or  two  to  "The  Fair." 

The  demonstrations  on  the  great  national  holiday  became  more 
imposing  as  the  town  grew.  In  1826  was  begun  the  custom  of 
going  to  the  scene  of  the  exercises  in  a  public  procession,  in 
which  the  militia  cut  a  figure.  About  this  time,  too,  or  a  little 
later,  the  organized  Sunday  schools  of  the  town  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  day.  In  1829  a  piece  of  ordnance  known  as 
Captain  Blake's  cannon,  which  did  noisy  duty  on  every  permissi- 
ble occasion,  and  which,  the  following  Fourth,  blew  off  the  arm 
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of  Andrew  Smith,  while  adding  eclat  to  a  song  on  "The  Liberty 
Tree,"  sung  by  General  Robert  Hanna,  opened  the  day  with  a 
"salute  of  twenty-four  guns."  The  order  of  procession,  as  it 
formed  betimes,  was:  (1)  The  artillery  company  with  its  one 
beloved  gun;  (2)  ladies  and  female  teachers;  (3)  four  female 
teachers  and  banner;  (4)  female  scholars;  (5)  music;  (6)  four 
male  teachers  and  banner;  (7)  male  scholars;  (8)  clergymen, 
reader  and  orator;  (9)  superintendents  and  teachers;  (10)  citi- 
zens ;  all  under  the  direction  of  James  Blake.  There  were  some- 
thing over  1,200  in  line  by  actual  count,  about  half  of  these  being 
children.  They  formed  at  the  Circle  and  marched  up  East 
Washington  street  to  the  grove  on  Pogue's  run,  where,  after  the 
address,  the  Sunday  schools  began  much  singing  of  hymns  and 
were  regaled  with  cakes  distributed  free.  Then  they  marched 
back  and  the  day  wound  up  with  a  grand  hot-air  balloon  ascen- 
sion. 

The  Sunday  schools  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  till  they  were  the  chief  feature,  and 
hymns  appropriate  to  the  occasion  grew  to  be  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  programs.    A  fair  sample  is : 

"We  meet  beneath  the  shady  grove 

To  celebrate  Thy  praise, 
And  for  Thy  gifts,  O  Lord  of  Love, 

Our  cheerful  songs  we  raise." 

The  growing  popularity  of  this  idea  continued  until  1855,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  more  than  two  thousand 
Sunday  school  children  in  line  in  the  celebration  of  that  year ;  but 
two  or  three  years  later,  for  some  reason,  they  dropped  out,  and 
after  that  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  During  these  later  years  it 
was  also  customary  for  the  volunteer  firemen  to  parade,  dressed 
in  uniforms  of  black  trousers,  red  shirt  and  stove-pipe  hat,  with 
the  "masheens"  and  appurtenances  in  apple-pie  order.  In  the 
afternoon  the  various  engine  companies  would  have  a  contest  to 
determine  which  could  get  "first  water"  and  throw  the  biggest 
and  largest  stream,  a  strenuous  competition  which  sometimes 
ended  in  a  fight.  G.  S.  C. 


INDIANA  GEOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

SOME  years  ago  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  prepared  a  list  of  places  in  the 
United  States,  giving  the  origin  of  their  names,  and  from  this 
work  an  anonymous  newspaper  correspondent  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Indiana  places,  which  we  copy  verbatim : 

Adams :     County,  named  after  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Alfordsville :  Named  for  James  Alford,  who  built  the  first 
house. 

Allen :  County,  named  for  Colonel  William  Allen,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Amo :     Hendricks  county,  Indian  word  meaning  bee. 

Anderson  :    Madison  county,  English  name  of  a  Delaware  chief. 

Anoka :     Cass  county,  Indian  word  meaning  "on  both  sides." 

Argos :    Marshall  county,  named  from  the  town  in  Greece. 

Arnolds :  Creek  in  Ohio  county,  named  from  Colonel  Arnold, 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Azalea :     Bartholomew  county,  named  for  the  flower. 

Banner :  Wells  county,  named  for  a  newspaper,  the  Bluffton 
Banner. 

Bartholomew :  County,  named  for  General  Joseph  Bartholo- 
mew, United  States  Senator. 

Battleground :  Tippecanoe  county,  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Boonville:  Warrick  county,  disputed;  claimed  in  honor  of 
Daniel  Boone,  others  say  named  for  Ratliffe  Boone,  second  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  who  laid  it  out. 

Buck  creek :  Greene  county,  so  named  because  a  buck  ap- 
peared each  returning  season  on  the  banks  of  a  nearby  creek. 

Calumet :  River,  Canadian  corruption  of  the  French,  chalemel, 
literally  meaning  "little  reed,"  but  which  in  its  corrupted  form 
refers  to  the  pipe  of  peace  used  by  the  Indians  to  ratify  treaties ; 
some  authorities  derive  the  word  from  calamo,  honey-wood. 

Cass :  County,  named  for  General  Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of 
Michigan  in  1820. 
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Clark :  County,  named  for  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  who 
captured  Vincennes. 

Clarksville  :     Hamilton  county,  same. 

Clinton :  County,  named  for  DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor  of 
New  York  and  projector  of  the  Erie  canal. 

Crawford:  County,  named  for  Colonel  William  Crawford, 
who  was  captured  by  Indians  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  in  1782. 

Crawfordsville :  Named  for  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Monroe. 

Daviess :  County,  named  for  Colonel  Joseph  Daviess,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Dearborn :  County,  and  town  in  Wayne  county,  named  for 
General  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Decatur :     County,  named  for  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur. 

Dekalb :  County,  named  for  Baron  Dekalb,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Camden. 

Delaware :  County,  so  given  because  this  tribe  had  villages 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county. 

Delphi :    Named  for  the  ancient  town  in  Phocis. 

Dismaugh :  Lake  in  Laporte  county,  from  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "Lake  of  the  Monks." 

Dubois :  County,  named  for  Toussaint  Dubois,  who  had 
charge  of  the  guides  and  spies  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign. 

Eel  river :  Called  by  the  Indians  Shoamaque,  "slippery  fish." 
The  Indiana  State  Historical  Geology,  1882,  gives  the  Indian 
name  as  Ke-wa-be-gwinn-maig,  meaning  "snake-fish-river. " 

Evansville :    Named  for  General  Robert  Evans,  who  laid  it  out. 

Fayette :     County,  named  for  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

Fort  Wayne :  Named  from  a  fort  built  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamtramck,  in  1794;  named  for  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Fountain:  County,  named  for  Major  Fountain,  of  Kentucky, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Maumee,  in  1790. 

Fulton :     County,  named  for  Robert  Fulton. 

Garrett:  Dekalb  county,  named  for  John  W.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 
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Gibson :  County,  named  for  John  Gibson,  secretary  and  acting 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory  in  1811-13. 

Goshen :  Named  from  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  name  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  applied  as  a  synonym  for  fruitful- 
ness  and  fertility. 

Greene :  County,  named  for  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier. 

Hamilton :     County,  named  for  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hammond:  Named  for  Abram  Hammond,  twelfth  Governor, 
1860-61. 

Hancock :  County,  named  for  John  Hancock,  signer  of  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

Hendricks :  County,  named  for  William  Hendricks,  one  of  the 
early  Governors. 

Henry :     County,  named  for  Patrick  Henry. 

Hope :  Bartholomew  county,  so  named  by  its  Moravian  set- 
tlers as  a  monument  to  the  sentiment  which  caused  them  to  emi- 
grate there. 

Huntington :  County,  named  for  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Indiana:  State,  so  named  because  a  company  of  traders 
bought  this  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  Ohio  from  the  Indians. 

Iroquois :  River,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "heart  people,"  or 
"people  of  God,"  or  from  the  Indian  "hiro,"  'T  have  said,"  and 
"koue,"  a  vocable  which  expressed  joy  or  sorrow,  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  pronounced ;  also  the  name  of  a 
tribe. 

Jackson :     County,  named  for  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

Jasper :  County,  named  for  Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Fort  Moultrie 
(S.  C.)  fame,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

Jay :  County,  named  for  the  Honorable  John  Jay,  early  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

Jennings :  County,  named  for  Jonathan  Jennings,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Johnson :  County,  named  for  John  Johnson,  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State. 
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Knox:  County,  named  for  General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  administration  of  Washington. 

Kokomo:     Indian  word  meaning  "young  grandmother." 

Kosciusko :    Named  for  the  Polish  patriot,  Tadeusz  Kosciusko. 

Lagrange :  County,  named  for  the  home  of  La  Fayette,  near 
Paris. 

Laporte :  County,  a  French  word  meaning  door  or  opening 
between  two  stretches  of  forest  connecting  two  prairies. 

Laughery :  River,  so  named  for  the  massacre  of  Captain 
Laughery's  company  by  the  Indians. 

Lawrenceburg:  Named  for  the  wife  of  Captain  Vance,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Lawrence. 

Leopold:    Town,  named  for  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Ligonier:  Named  for  Sir  John  Ligonier,  lord  viscount  of 
Enniskillen. 

Logansport :  Named  for  Captain  Logan,  Indian  chief,  nephew 
of  Tecumseh. 

Madison :     County,  named  for  President  James  Madison. 

Marion :     County,  named  for  General  Francis  Marion. 

Marshall :     County,  named  for  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

Martin :    County,  named  for  Colonel  John  P.  Martin. 

Martinsville :  Named  for  the  oldest  of  the  locating  commis- 
sioners, John  Martin. 

Merom :    Named  for  the  waters  of  Merom,  in  Palestine. 

Metea :  Cass  county,  named  for  Pottawattomi  chief,  or  possi- 
bly from  meda,  or  meta,  which  means  a  prophet  or  priest. 

Miami :  County,  the  French  orthography  for  the  Indian  word 
Maumee,  meaning  mother;  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
pigeon. 

Mishawaka:  Probably  named  for  the  Indian  chief  Mishini- 
waka. 

Mississinewa :    River,  Indian  word  for  "river  of  great  stones." 

Modoc:     An  Indian  word,  meaning  "the  head  of  the  river." 

Montgomery :  County,  named  for  General  Richard  Montgom- 
ery, who  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec. 

Monticello:  Named  for  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
Virginia. 
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Muncie :  Named  from  the  Indian  tribe,  the  word  meaning 
"death,"  given  to  them  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox, 
which  nearly  exterminated  the  tribe. 

Muscatatuck :  River,  meaning  "pond  river,"  and  so  named 
because  of  the  many  stagnant  ponds  upon  its  banks. 

New  Harmony :  Posey  county,  settled  by  the  Harmonists, 
and  named  for  their  sect. 

Newton :  County,  named  for  Sergeant  John  Newton,  a  Revo- 
lutionary officer. 

Noble :     County,  named  for  Noah  Noble,  an  early  Governor. 

Ohio :     River,  Indian  word,  meaning  "the  beautiful  river." 

Orange :  County,  named  for  the  county  in  North  Carolina, 
home  of  its  settlers. 

Owen :  County,  named  for  Colonel  Abraham  Owen,  of  Ken- 
tucky, killed  at  Tippecanoe. 

Perry :     County,  named  for  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 

Posey :  County,  named  for  General  Thomas  Posey,  an  early 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Pulaski :  County,  named  for  the  Polish  patriot,  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

Randolph :  County,  named  for  Thomas  Randolph,  killed  at 
Tippecanoe. 

Redwood:  River,  derived  from  the  Indian  word  "musqua," 
"me,"  "tig,"  meaning  redwood,  tree,  river. 

Ripley :    County,  named  for  General  Eleazar  W.  Ripley. 

Rising  Sun :  Named  by  its  founder,  John  James,  when  view- 
ing the  sunrise  from  that  location. 

Roanoke :  An  Indian  word,  designating  a  species  of  shell, 
which  they  used  for  money. 

Rushville :    Named  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 

St.  Joseph :  River,  named  for  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  its  early  Catholic  explorers. 

Scott:  County,  named  for  Governor  Charles  Scott,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Shelby:  Named  for  General  Isaac  Shelby,  former  Governor 
of  Kentucky. 
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Spencer:  County,  named  for  Captain  Spier  Spencer,  killed  at 
Tippecanoe. 

Steuben :  County,  named  for  Baron  von  Steuben,  the  Prussian 
soldier,  who  fought  in  the  Revolution. 

Sullivan :  County,  named  for  Daniel  Sullivan,  killed  by  the 
Indians  when  bearing  messages  from  Captain  Clark,  after  the 
capture  of  Vincennes. 

Tell  City :    Named  by  its  Swiss  colonists  for  William  Tell. 

Terre  Haute :     French  word  meaning  high  land. 

Tippecanoe :  River  and  county,  an  Indian  word  given  the  va- 
rious meanings  of  "At  the  great  clearing,"  "The  long-lipped 
pike,"  and  "buffalo  fish." 

Vanderburg:  Named  for  Henry  Vanderburg,  judge  of  the 
first  court  formed  in  the  State. 

Vermilion :  County,  named  from  the  river  in  South  Dakota ; 
said  to  have  been  so  named  because  of  the  red  earth  produced 
by  the  burning  of  the  shale  overlying  the  outcrop  of  coal,  by  ig- 
nition from  autumnal  fires. 

Vera  Cruz :     Named  for  the  old  town  in  Mexico. 

Vigo :     County,  named  for  Colonel  Francis  Vigo. 

Vincennes:  Named  from  the  fort  built  by  the  Sieur  de  Vin- 
cennes. 

Wabash :  County,  river  and  town,  from  the  Indian  word 
"Ouabache,"  meaning  cloud  borne  by  an  equinoctial  wind;  or 
according  to  another  authority,  "white  water." 

Wakarusa:  Town,  named  from  a  stream,  the  Indian  word 
meaning  "thigh  deep." 

Wanatah :  Named  for  an  Indian  chief,  whose  name  signified 
"He  that  charges  on  his  enemies." 

Warren:     County,  named  for  General  Francis  Warren. 

Warrick:  County,  named  for  Captain  Jacob  Warrick,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

White  river :  Translation  of  the  name  originally  given  by  the 
French,  "Riviere  le  Blanche." 

Winamac :     Indian  word  meaning  captive. 

Yankeetown :  This  word  Yankee,  with  various  suffixes,  forms 
the  name  of  many  places  in  the  United  States.    The  name  is  said 
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to  be  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  word  "English,"  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  when  they  refused  to  aid  them  in  the  war  with  the 
Cherokees ;  it  meaning  to  them  "cowardice."  After  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  the  people  of  New  England  having  established 
a  reputation  for  bravery,  accepted  the  name  and  gloried  in  it. 

An  analysis  of  this  list,  supplemented  by  other  names  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  will  reveal  that  our  county  names  in  particular  re- 
flect that  American  sense  of  patriotism  that  in  an  earlier  day  de- 
lighted to  honor  the  men  who  had  served  the  nation  and  the 
State,  especially  in  a  military  capacity.  Of  the  ninety-two  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  seventy-eight  are  named  for  such  men.  Some 
of  these  had  little  more  than  a  local  fame,  but  were  none  the  less 
grounded  in  the  patriotic  esteem.  Six  of  them — Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Harrison  and  Adams,  were 
named  for  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Six — Huntington, 
Carroll,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hancock  and  Jay — were  named  for 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sixteen  for  sol- 
diers of  national  fame.  Civilians  of  nation-wide  fame  thus  hon- 
ored were  DeWitt  Clinton,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Henry  Clay,  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Patrick  Henry. 

Howard  county  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Tilghman  A.  How- 
ard. Grant  county  was  named  for  two  Grant  brothers,  Samuel 
and  Moses,  early  settlers  in  this  region.  Parke,  for  Benjamin 
Parke,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  educators  in  the  State.  He 
founded  the  State  law  library,  was  the  first  president  of  the  In- 
diana Historical  Society  and  cooperated  in  the  founding  of  the 
Vincennes  library  and  university.  Vigo  county  was  named  for 
Colonel  Francis  Vigo,  a  Sardinian,  whose  services  were  invalua- 
ble to  General  Clark  in  the  capture  of  Vincennes.  The  bell  now 
hanging  in  the  courthouse  at  Terre  Haute  was  bought  by  the 
$500  set  apart  in  his  will  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  people 
giving  his  name  to  the  county.  Brown  county  was  named  for 
General  Jacob  Brown,  a  soldier  of  1812,  and  Blackford  for  Judge 
Isaac  Blackford,  one  of  our  most  notable  jurists. 

To  quote  from  another  newspaper  writer :    Many  towns  in  In- 
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diana  have  peculiar  names,  but  the  origin  of  the  names  is  often 
much  more  so.  Clay  county  has  her  share  of  such  towns.  For 
instance,  Bowling  Green,  the  former  and  original  county-seat  of 
this  county,  was  so  named  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
plat  of  greensward  selected  for  the  court-house  square  to  the 
lawn  in  the  city  of  New  York  dedicated  to  the  game  of  bowling 
and  known  as  the  "bowling  green,"  where,  in  colonial  days  stood 
the  leaden  statue  of  King  George,  Which  was  demolished  by  the 
patriots  in  revolutionary  times  and  molded  into  bullets. 

Benwood,  a  town  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  derived  its' 
name  from  the  same  source  as  did  the  first  station  on  the  Van- 
dalia  railroad  out  of  Indianapolis  west.  A  familiar  character 
along  the  line  of  this  road,  during  the  time  that  wood  was  used 
for  fuel,  was  Ben  Davis,  the  agent  of  the  railroad  company,  who 
measured  and  received  the  cordwood  stacked  by  the  side  of  the 
track.  In  the  naming  of  Benwood,  it  is  readily  perceived  that 
the  first  name  of  the  agent  and  "wood"  are  combined. 

Carbon,  the  principal  town  on  the  Big  Four,  between  Green- 
castle  and  Terre  Haute,  was  so  named  by  its  projector  for  the 
reason  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  deposits  of  coal  developed 
there. 

Cardonia  was  projected,  platted  and  improved  by  the  Clay  Coal 
Company,  of  which  John  F.  Card  was  president,  which  affords 
the  reason  for  its  having  been  so  named. 

Cory,  on  the  E.  &  I.  railroad,  was  named  in  honor  of  Simon 
Cory,  a  pioneer  merchant  and  well-known  hardware  dealer  at 
Terre  Haute,  who  was  interested  in  the  building  of  the  road. 

Coffee,  a  postofflce  down  on  the  old  Louisville  road,  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  being  christened  "Molasses"  or  "Pepper."  This 
office  was  established  something  over  seventy  years  ago,  at  a  lit- 
tle country  store,  where  A.  J.  Barber,  for  forty  years  a  conspic- 
uous character  in  this  county,  was  employed  as  clerk.  The  peti- 
tion for  the  postofhce  having  been  granted,  a  party  of  citizens 
and  patrons  assembled  at  the  store  to  agree  on  and  recommend 
a  name  for  it.  Failing  to  agree,  they  appealed  to  Barber,  who 
was  just  then  engaged  in  making  an  inventory  of  goods.  Casting 
his  eye  back  on  his  inventory,  he  said,  "Oh,  call  it  coffee,"  which 
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was  the  second  last  item  enumerated — and  so  they  named  it  by 
common  consent.  The  item  on  the  bill  immediately  preceding 
was  molasses,  and  pepper  was  that  which  followed. 

Saline,  a  station  on  the  E.  &  I.  railroad,  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Terre  Haute,  on  being  called  out  by  trainmen,  has  provoked 
the  inquiry  of  many  passengers  over  the  road  as  to  whether  there 
are  any  salt-works  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place — a  nat- 
ural inference  from  the  name — and  when  answered  negatively, 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  town  was  so  called.  But  the  pio- 
neer who  laid  out  the  place,  who  knew  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings for  many  years  before  the  town  or  railroad  was  thought  of, 
gave  it  this  name  from  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
site  of  the  railroad  station  was  the  strongest  and  most  frequented 
'"salt  lick"  in  this  or  adjoining  counties,  the  deer  actually  under- 
mining and  felling  a  large  oak  tree  by  their  persistent  and  con- 
tinuous licking  of  the  saliferous  soil  underneath. 

Martz  postoffice,  at  the  town  of  Middlebury,  established  by  the 
aid  of  C.  M.  Thompson,  then  postmaster  at  Bowling  Green,  under 
the  Pierce  administration,  was  named  in  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  whose  middle  name  is  Martz.  Middlebury,  the  name 
of  the  town  proper,  was  conferred  by  Elias  Cooprider,  who  se- 
lected the  name  from  the  old  elementary  spelling  book. 

Clay  City  was  originally  platted  in  1873  as  Markland,  in  honor 
of  an  Indiana  regimental  officer  in  the  civil  war,  who  then  held 
a  responsible  position  in  the  postal  service.  When  the  applica- 
tion was  made  for  a  postoffice,  as  another  had  been  granted  and 
called  Markland  during  the  interval,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
another  name.  Morton  C.  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  then  repre- 
sented this  district  in  Congress,  and  his  brother  was  the  railroad 
agent  here.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patrons  of  the  prospective  office,  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of  the  agent,  who  took 
charge  of  the  office,  the  same  being  christened  Huntersville. 

As  Morton  C.  Hunter  was  unpopular  with  his  constituency 
here,  his  action  met  with  almost  universal  disapproval,  resulting 
in  the  calling  of  an  indignation  meeting,  which  resolved  to  put 
forth  a  united  effort  to  undo  what  had  been  done.     To  this  end 
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a  committee  was  chosen  to  propose  and  report  a  name  appro- 
priate in  common  for  both  the  town  and  office.  This  committee 
recommended  "Clay  City,"  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the 
change  effected  and  the  name  of  the  town  subsequently  made  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  office. 

Brazil,  the  name  of  the  present  county-seat  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  county,  is  invested  with  a  great  deal  of  dubiousness  as 
to  source  of  origin.  At  the  time  it  was  launched  by  the  "propri- 
etor" of  the  town,  Owen  Thorp,  it  was  the  only  one  bearing  this 
name  in  the  country.  The  accepted  story  is  that  Thorp  was  gov- 
erned in  the  selection  of  a  name  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
"Brazil"  in  an  Eastern  paper,  which  he  received  daily  by  stage, 
as  an  insurrection  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Brazil,  South  America. 

There  is  in  Indiana  quite  a  sprinkling  of  names  that  are  remi- 
niscent of  literature  and  the  classics.  Indiana-polis  itself  has  its 
Greek  terminal,  and  less  mixed  examples  are  Albion,  Arcadia, 
Argos,  Attica,  Auburn,  Aurora,  Avilla,  Carthage,  Cicero,  Delphi, 
Milton,  Odon,  Orestes,  Ossian,  Oxford  and  others. 

Curiously  enough  foreign  personages  and  events  nowise  con- 
nected with  our  history  crop  out  in  our  nomenclature.  Paoli  and 
Kosciusko  were  respectively  Italian  and  Polish  patriots.  Secola, 
Marengo,  Vistula,  Warsaw  and  Trafalgar,  all  names  of  towns, 
are  echoes  of  the  wars  of  other  lands.  Stobo,  a  handful  of  houses 
in  Monroe  county,  is  named  for  Robert  Stobo,  an  adventurous 
and  now  forgotten  Scotchman,  who  figured  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war  under  the  flag  of  Virginia.  Who  remembered  him  in 
the  christening  of  this  hamlet  two  generations  after  his  death  is 
now  lost  to  history. 

A  number  of  Indiana  cities  have  nicknames  which  are  or  have 
been  more  or  less  in  vogue,  though  some  of  these  have  become 
inappropriate  as  conditions  have  changed.  One  writer  supplies 
the  following  list: 

Irvington  is  known  as  the  "Classic  Suburb"  because  it  is  sub- 
urban to  Indianapolis,  and  is  the  seat  of  Butler  College,  the 
leading  educational  institution  of  the  State  capital. 

Evansville  is  called  the  "Crescent  City"  from  its  location  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  curve  in  the  Ohio  river;  the  "Pocket  City,"  from 
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its  location  in  and  as  the  metropolis  of  that  part  of  the  State 
popularly  designated  as  "The  Pocket." 

Terre  Haute  is  the  "Prairie  City,"  from  its  location  on  Ft. 
Harrison's  prairie,  a  section  of  the  Wabash  valley  made  memor- 
able and  historic  by  the  campaign  of  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  against  the  Indians. 

Ft.  Wayne  is  known  as  the  "Summit  City,"  from  the  compara- 
tive elevation  of  the  site  on  which  it  is  located. 

South  Bend  is  called  the  "Metropolis  of  Northern  Indiana," 
from  its  population  and  importance,  having  more  than  one  hun- 
dred manufacturing  establishments,  and  as  the  seat  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  called  the  "Wagon  City,"  because  the  great 
Studebaker  plant  is  located  there,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  South  Bend  is  also  called  the  "Lotion  City,"  from  the 
many  quack  preparations,  dermic  remedies,  etc.,  advertised  as 
manufactured  there. 

Richmond  is  called  the  "Quaker  City  of  the  West,"  the  Society 
of  Friends  composing  a  large  per  cent,  of  its  population  and  con- 
trolling largely  its  institutions.  Earlham  College  is  located  in 
this  city. 

Anderson  is  called  the  "Pittsburg  of  the  White  River  Valley," 
because  of  its  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  especially  in 
iron  and  glass. 

Madison  is  known  as  the  "City  'Neath  the  Hills,"  from  its  pic- 
turesque location  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river ;  the  marginal 
heights  and  bluffs  bordering  the  river  overlooking  the  city. 

Vincennes  is  the  "Old  Post,"  familiarly  and  historically;  also 
the  "Pioneer  City  of  the  Wabash  Valley." 

Wabash  is  known  as  the  "Rock  City,"  the  hills  on  which  much 
of  the  city  is  located  being  composed  of  solid  stone. 

Logansport  is  the. "City  of  Bridges,"  being  located  on  both 
the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  the  two  streams  spanned  by  more 
than  twenty  bridges  within  the  corporate  limits  for  street  and 
railway  crossings.  It  is  also  called  the  "City  of  Churches,"  hav- 
ing nineteen  Protestant  church  buildings  with  a  membership  of 
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five  thousand  in  a  total  population  of  less  than  four  times  that 
number,  not  counting-  the  Catholic  institutions. 

Huntington  is  the  "Lime  City"  on  account  of  its  celebrated 
white  lime,  which  is  manufactured  and  shipped  to  all  markets. 

Bedford  is  the  "Stone  City"  because  of  its  practically  unlimited 
supply  of  the  finest  and  best  oolitic  limestone  in  the  world. 

Lafayette  is  the  "Star  City,"  the  name  acquired  in  the  early 
history  of  the  place  because  of  location  and  relative  importance, 
shining  as  a  star  of  first  magnitude  in  the  fancy  of  its  people,  as 
contrasted  with  its  satellites. 

Auburn  is  the  "Buggy  City,"  having  four  large  factories,  pro- 
ducing more  buggies  than  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  State. 

Bluffton  is  the  "Asphalt  City,"  its  streets  generally  being  paved 
with  asphalt,  contributing  to  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  the 
place. 

Bloomington  is  the  "University  City,"  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  University,  one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions 
in  the  West. 

Elwood  is  the  "Gem  City  of  the  Gas  Belt"  for  most  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  also  the  "Buckle  of  the  Gas  Belt,"  as  it  is  practi- 
cally the  center  of  the  field. 

Elkhart  is  the  "City  of  Musical  Doings,"  the  home  of  more  mu- 
sicians and  virtuosos  of  distinction  than  any  other  city  of  the 
same  size  in  the  State,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
large  musical  instrument  factory  and  a  conservatory  of  music. 
Pupils  go  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  study  music.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  "Independent  State,"  a  local  sobriquet  given 
it  by  Goshen,  the  county  seat,  and  other  surrounding  towns,  out 
of  jealousy  over  its  fancied  assumption  of  importance. 

Peru  is  the  "Barbecue  Gity,"  so  named  from  its  numerous  bar- 
becues of  phenomenal  proportions  in  presidential  campaigns. 

Brazil  is  the  "Black  Diamond  City,"  from  its  output  of  block 
coal,  this  quality  of  coal  having  been  named  "black  diamond"  be- 
cause of  its  superior  value  in  the  motivity  of  the  industrial  and 
productive  world.  It  is  called  the  "Clay  Metropolis"  from  its 
output  of  clay  and  clay  products  and  utilities,  having  eight  or 
ten  large  manufacturing  plants  in  this  industry  alone. 
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Angola  is  the  "Hub,"  locally;  "Gola,"  for  short. 

Martinsville  is  the  "Artesian  City,"  so  named  from  its  seven 
mineral  wells  and  five  sanitoriums. 

Crawfordsville  is  the  "Hoosier  Athens,"  because  of  its  edu- 
cational facilities ;  the  seat  of  Wabash  College,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reputable  educational  institutions  in  the  West.  It  is 
also  the  "Hoosier  Wool  Market,"  purchasing  and  handling  more 
wool  than  any  other  place  in  the  Wabash  valley. 

Frankfort  is  the  "Gem  City  of  Hoosierdom'  because  of  its  beau- 
tiful streets,  residences  and  business  blocks,  as  well  as  its  gen- 
erally handsome  and  attractive  appearance. 

Muncie  is  the  "Magic  City  of  the  Gas  Belt,"  from  its  almost 
unprecedented  development  in  manufacturing  industries  and  cor- 
responding growth  in  population  and  business  incident  to  the  dis- 
covery and  utilization  of  gas. 

Rockport  is  the  "Bluff  City,"  because  it  is  situated  on  the  rug- 
ged heights  overlooking  the  Ohio  river;  perhaps  as  much  as 
eighty  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

Laporte  is  the  "Maple  City"  on  account  of  its  miles  of  streets 
lined  with  maple  trees.  Laporte  lays  claim  to  being  the  hand- 
somest city  in  the  United  States. 

Lawrenceburg  is  the  "Garden  City  of  the  World,"  so  known 
in  its  earlier  history  and  prior  to  the  floods  of  1847  and  1884. 

Jeffersonville,  until  within  recent  years,  was  the  "Gretna 
Green  of  the  Ohio  Valley"  because  of  the  many  marriages  of 
runaway  couples  from  Kentucky  and  other  States,  taking  its  cue 
from  Gretna  Green,  Scotland,  just  across  the  border,  to  which 
English  people  used  to  resort  for  clandestine  marriages.  It  is 
also  the  "Falls  City  of  Indiana,"  with  respect  to  Louisville,  lying 
immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Valparaiso  is  the  "Normal  City,"  the  seat  of  the  Northern  In- 
diana Normal  School. 

Washington  is  called  "Shoptown"  from  its  factories  and  in- 
dustries, more  especially  the  railway  shops  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern. 

Marion  is  the  "Queen  City  of  the  Gas  Belt,"  the  beautiful  cap- 
ital of  Grant  county. 
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Greencastle  is  the  "College  City,"  the  seat  of  DePauw  Univer- 
sity, and  also  the  "West  Point  of  Indiana  Methodism." 

Indianapolis  is  the  "Railroad  City,"  and  was  formerly  known 
as  the  "City  of  Concentric  Circles."  It  is  also  the  "Convention 
City." 


ANNUAL  HISTORY  MEETING. 

[Report  prepared  by  Mr.  Logan  Esarey,  of  Bloomington.] 

THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association  met  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  May  23,  24  and  25, 
1912.  The  North  Central  History  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
History  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  with  the 
first-named  association.  The  association  was  the  guest  of  the 
State  University,  and  the  Department  of  History  planned  and 
cared  for  the  meeting. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Student 
building.  Henry  Noble  Sherwood,  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, opened  the  session  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  "Settle- 
ment of  the  Slaves  of  John  Randolph  in  Ohio."  Professor  Har- 
low Lindley,  of  Earlham,  followed  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
"Quakers  in  the  Old  Northwest."  Professor  Geiser  and  Judge 
Daniel  Wait  Howe  were  on  the  program,  but  neither  was 
present. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  men's  gymnasium  in  order 
to  insure  ample  room.  Judge  Howe,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  presided.  President  Bryan  welcomed  the 
visitors  to  the  university  and  city  in  a  neat  little  address,  after 
which  the  annual  address  was  given  by  Professor  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin,  of  Chicago  University.  Professor  McLaughlin's 
subject  was  "The  Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional  Legisla- 
tion— Historic  Origins."  The  address  was  well  received.  The 
evening  closed  with  a  reception  to  the  visitors  given  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Student  building. 
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The  Friday  morning  meeting  was  given  up  to  the  Teachers' 
Section.  Miss  Herriott  Clare  Palmer,  of  Franklin,  spoke  for 
more  freedom  in  teaching  history.  She  especially  deprecated  a 
public  opinion  that  would  not  tolerate  the  truth.  Superintend- 
ent McMurray,  of  Dekalb,  Illinois,  assisted  by  Dr.  Herman  T. 
Lukens,  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  of  Chicago,  presented 
"Teaching  History  by  Type  Studies." 

A  luncheon  was  served  to  the  visitors  in  the  commons  room 
at  noon. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Oren  Grant  Libby,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  read  a  paper  on  "Our  New  Northwest." 
John  R.  Swanton,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  read  a 
paper  on  "De  Soto's  Line  of  March  from  the  Viewpoint  of  an 
Ethnologist."  Louis  Pelzer,  of  Iowa  University,  discussed  "Pol- 
itics in  Iowa  from  1852  to  1860,"  and  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
had  a  paper  on  the  "Attitude  of  the  Western  Whigs  Toward  the 
Convention  System." 

At  the  evening  session  Dr.  Paul  Haworth,  of  Indianapolis, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Truth  about  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie." 
After  the  lecture  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Clarence  S. 
Paine,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  read,  and  a  general  business 
meeting  followed.  Later  the  women  were  entertained  by  the 
Women's  League  of  the  University,  while  the  men  enjoyed  a 
smoker  in  the  lounging  rooms  of  the  men's  parlors. 

The  last  session,  which  was  held  on  Saturday  morning,  was 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  History  Teachers  of  Indiana.  Joseph 
R.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Indianap- 
olis, spoke  on  "The  Art  of  Presentation  in  History."  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Pray,  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal,  followed  on  "A  Pro- 
posal for  the  Federation  of  History  Teachers'  Associations,"  and 
Dr.  Paxson,  of  Wisconsin,  read  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Certification  of  High  School  Teachers  of  History."  The 
report  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Harding,  of  Indiana  University. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting  and  the  papers  read  were 
scholarly. 


REPRINTS- 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANAPOLIS— II. 
BY  PROFESSOR  A.   C.  SHORTRIDGE. 

The  Establishment  of  the  High  School  and  Passing  of  Private 
Schools — A  Marked  Advance  in  Eleven  Years — The  First 
Principles.  Origin  of  the  City  Library;  a  Circumstan- 
tial and  Accurate  Statement.  Weakness  of  the  Old  Law 
and  Difficulties  To  Be  Met — Origin  of  a  Better  Law. 

As  stated  before,  there  were  a  number  of  excellent  schools  de- 
signed to  provide  for  secondary  education,  but  about  all  of  these 
surrendered  and  closed  their  doors  before  the  onward  march  of 
the  high  school.  The  first  to  go  was  the  Indianapolis  Female 
College,  the  next  McLean  Female  Seminary,  then  the  private 
school  taught  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Mendenhall,  and  lastly  the 
Baptist  Female  Institute. 

To  be  sure,  these  statements  compared  with  what  can  be  said 
to-day  as  to  the  educational  advantages  afforded  our  children  in- 
cluding the  wonderful  growth  and  present  condition  of  our  two 
great  high  schools,  would  seem  to  represent  the  days  of  small 
things.  Certainly  it  does  seem  so,  but  when  we  are  told  that  in 
1863  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  children  in  the  public  schools, 
housed  in  buildings  almost  wholly  unfit  for  use,  the  whole  valued 
at  $88,500;  with  no  books  nor  furniture;  with  appliances  most  un- 
comfortable, and  inadequate ;  and  then  are  told  that  at  the  end  of 
eleven  years  there  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  children ;  that  the  school  property  had  increased 
more  than  $600,000 ;  that  we  had  a  high  school  of  380  pupils ;  that 
already  more  than  800  colored  children  were  receiving  the  same 
school  advantages  as  the  white  children ;  that  we  had  a  public 
library  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  with  already  nearly 
13,000  volumes,  it  would  seem  really  that  during  that  period  we 
had  made  some  progress. 
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When  the  Indianapolis  High  School  was  organized  there  were 
probably  not  one  hundred  high  schools  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ported at  public  expense.  The  records  on  file  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  1860  place  the  number  of  free  public  high  schools  at 
forty.  The  commissioner  of  education  at  Washington  City 
places  the  number  of  high  schools  in  1870  at  160;  in  1880  at  800; 
in  1890  at  2,526;  in  1900  at  6,005;  in  1904  at  7,230,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  635,808  students. 

From  the  organization  of  the  high  school  to  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  1874  there  had  been  four  principals — W.  A.  Bell, 
Pleasant  Bond,  W.  I.  Squire  and  George  P.  Brown.  In  June, 
1870,  Mr.  Bell  resigned,  having  purchased  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  to  this  new  and  import- 
ant work  he  gave  his  time  for  the  next  twenty-eight  years. 

George  P.  Brown  was  elected  principal  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
and  managed  the  school  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1874, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  he  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bell 
and  before  the  choice  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  school  was  under  the 
direction  of  two  of  its  leading  instructors,  Miss  Eliza  C.  Cannel, 
afterward  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bell,  and  Professor  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
now  of  Washington  City. 

It  is  to  the  law  approved  March  3,  1871,  that  I  wish  to  direct 
particular  attention.  This  law  gave  to  the  city  a  much  larger 
school  board,  with  increased  authority,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  library.  The  results  have  shown  that  it  has 
brought  larger  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  than  any 
other  school  legislation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana.  It 
remained  on  the  statute  books  for  twenty-eight  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  law  passed  in  1899  providing  for  our  present 
organization. 

There  are  reasons  for  which  I  wish  to  describe  as  accurately 
as  possible  some  of  the  things  which  led  up  to  the  passage  of  this 
law.  Sometimes  in  speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  public  li- 
brary, statements  in  the  newspapers  and  by  public  speakers  as 
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to  how  these  things  came  about  have  been  misleading.  Now  and 
then  it  has  been  said,  as  leading  citizens  have  passed  away,  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  public 
library.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  sermons  and  addresses 
of  certain  ministers  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  of  these  statements. 

I  think  I  can  give,  with  entire  accuracy,  the  councils  and  delib- 
erations which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  I  do  so  now 
for  the  reason  that  a  very  few  of  the  men  who  were  concerned 
with  me  in  these  deliberations  are  still  alive  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  my  statement. 

The  demand  for  more  money  to  purchase  ground,  buy  furniture 
and  other  needed  supplies,  and  for  the  general  betterment  of  con- 
ditions all  around,  was  so  pressing  by  the  fall  of  1870  that  it 
seemed  imperative  that  at  least  an  effort  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove conditions,  opening  up  new  possibilities.  The  Legislature 
was  soon  to  assemble  and,  naturally  enough,  it  was  only  to  the 
law-makers  we  could  look  for  relief.  Some  questions  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  making  our  wants  known  to  members  of  the  As- 
sembly were  fully  considered.  Were  our  needs  really  what  they 
were  represented  to  be?  Again,  how  to  enlist  the  active  support 
of  good  citizens  and  of  the  public  in  general  in  passing  the  enact- 
ment. 

To  pass  on  these  questions,  I  determined  to  call  a  conference 
of  a  few  leading  citizens  who  would  be  likely  to  advise  wisely. 
Accordingly,  invitations  were  sent  in  December  to  nine  or  ten 
men,  asking  them  to  meet  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Martindale 
block,  opposite  the  old  postomce,  at  Market  and  Pennsylvania 
streets.  Of  the  number  invited,  seven  responded  to  the  call.  Two 
men  whose  advice  was  often  sought  and  always  helpful,  were, 
for  some  reason,  unable  to  attend.  These  were  W.  A.  Bell  and 
Clemens  Vonnegut.  The  names  of  the  men  who  attended  this 
first  conference  were  E.  B.  Martindale,  John  Caven,  Addison  L. 
Roach,  Austin  H.  Brown,  Simon  Yandes,  Thomas  B.  Elliott  and 
H.  G.  Cary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  it  was  explained,  was  to  be  ad- 
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vised  as  to  some  plan  or  method  by  which  the  good  of  the  schools 
might  be  promoted.  And  the  advice  was  desired  from  citizens 
who  knew  much  of  conditions,  but  who  had  nothing  to  do  at  the 
time  with  the  organization  and  management  of  the  schools. 

After  being  told  of  the  lessons  learned  from  four  or  five  years 
of  former  experience  by  those  in  control,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
advice  would  be  cheerfully  given.  Figures  were  given  as  evi- 
dence of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  buildings  and  the  small 
number  of  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  children,  compared 
with  the  large  number  in  the  city  of  school  age  as  shown  by  the 
enumeration.  Added  to  all  this  it  could  be  said  there  was  always 
insufficient  provision  made  by  the  city  authorities  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses  and  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

This  information  was  given  the  gentlemen,  hoping  it  might 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  real  work  of  the  evening,  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  were  asked  to  meet,  namely,  to  consider 
certain  suggestions  as  a  means  of  relief — suggestions  which, 
could  they  be  enacted  into  law,  would  amply  supply  the 
city's  needs.  These  suggestions  were  for  a  larger  school 
board,  composed  of  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  many 
members  as  at  present,  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  a  day  and  at  a  time  at  which  no  other  officers  were  to 
be  chosen,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  them  to  retire 
annually  and  g'ive  place  to  their  successors,  all  to  serve  without 
compensation ;  the  board  of  education  to  be  authorized  to  district 
the  city  for  school  purposes,  to  examine  and  license  at  will  all 
persons  who  might  apply  for  positions  as  teachers,  to  levy  all 
taxes  needful  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  payment  of 
teachers,  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  other  supplies  and  to  pay 
incidental  expenses;  and  finally,  the  board  to  be  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  public  library. 

The  larger  board  would  bring  more  and  wiser  counsels,  admit 
of  standing  committees  and,  when  chosen  thus,  the  people  would 
feel  more  fully  their  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
schools.  To  place  the  election  on  a  day  and  time  when  no  other 
offices  were  to  be  filled  would  lessen  the  ever-present  tendency 
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to  run  things  into  politics,  and  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible 
the  baleful  influences  that  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  ward  politi- 
cian. 

The  provision  that  no  compensation  should  be  paid  to  them 
would  strengthen  the  probabilities  of  finding  honest,  dignified, 
capable  men — men  who  would  accept  it  for  the  good  they  might 
do  and  who  would  not  want  it  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it — 
men  who  could  be  trusted  to  discharge  any  duty  that  might  de- 
volve upon  them.  To  retire  one-third  of  the  board  each  year 
would  leave  always  an  experienced  two-thirds.  To  give  the  board 
authority  to  license  teachers  was  to  relieve  of  that  duty  an  officer 
who  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  city  schools  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  where  it  belonged.  To  authorize  the  board  to 
levy  the  necessary  taxes  was  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it 
should  be — upon  men  who,  by  careful  investigation,  could  really 
know  the  wants  of  the  city  as  no  one  else  could. 

A  searching  and  painstaking  examination  by  the  school  trus- 
tees of  what  revenues  were  needed  to  operate  the  schools  always 
went  unheeded  by  the  city  councils  under  the  old  law.  There 
was  now  and  then  a  semblance  of  interest  shown  by  a  so-called 
committee  on  education,  but  it  was  always  a  source  of  mischief. 
This  committee  was  generally  troublesome  and  noisy,  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  necessities. 

To  give  the  board  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  library  purposes 
would  be  followed  by  most  beneficial  results.  There  was  a  con- 
stant and  growing  demand  for  reference  books.  This  demand 
came  both  from  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  high  and  gram- 
mar schools,  and  well  selected  books  for  general  reading  would 
be  of  great  service  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  as  to  what  the  proposed  law  should 
provide  for  were  most  cordially  received,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
the  author  to  know  that  not  one  of  them  was  rejected.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  rate  of  the  tax  for  library 
purposes  had  better  be  left  to  the  Assembly  or  allowed  to  be  fixed 
by  the  school  board.  One  or  two  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  put  the  library  clause  in  a  separate  bill,  as  it  might  lessen  the 
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chances  for  passing  the  main  one,  but,  in  response  to  an  earnest 
appeal  by  Judge  Roach,  it  was  decided  not  only  to  put  the  library 
clause,  but  also  the  rate  of  the  levy  into  the  body  of  the  bill  to 
be  offered.  The  conference  adjourned  in  a  very  hopeful  state  of 
mind,  after  appointing  a  committee  consisting  of  Austin  H. 
Brown,  Judge  Roach,  and  the  writer,  to  prepare  a  bill  embodying 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  memoranda.  The  committee  after 
adjournment  talked  of  the  matter  and  agreed  that  Mr.  Brown 
should  take  the  memoranda  and  prepare  the  bill,  after  which  an- 
other conference  should  be  called  to  hear  the  committee's  report. 
Several  things  were  not  agreed  upon,  either  by  the  committee 
or  the  meeting  of  the  citizens.  These  of  his  own  accord  Mr. 
Brown  inserted : 

1.  The  designation  of  the  board,  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  The  rate  of  the  tax  levy,  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property. 

3.  The  special  day  on  which  the  election  should  be  held,  the 
second  Saturday  of  June  each  year. 

After  two  days  of  hard  work  the  chairman  reported  the  bill 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  A  meeting  was  called 
at  once.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  committee  and  another 
conference  of  citizens  was  called.  To  this  second  conference,  all 
who  attended  the  first  were  invited.  In  addition  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  three  members  of  the 
school  board  and  a  few  other  prominent  citizens  were  present. 
I  cannot  certainly  call  to  mind,  but  I  think  most  of  the  persons 
invited  to  the  meeting  responded  to  the  invitation.  The  bill  as 
prepared  by  the  committee  was  read  and  every  section  of  it  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  those  who  were  present. 

There  were  no  objections  whatever  to  any  of  its  provisions, 
everybody  thinking  that  it  as  nearly  met  our  needs  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  After  a  pledge  by  all  who  were  present,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Martindale,  John  Caven,  James  H.  Ruddle,  Fielding  Beeler,  Ed- 
ward King  and  Oliver  M.  Wilson,  that  every  proper  effort  should 
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be  put  forth  to  secure  its  passage,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  once. 

I  had  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  prepare  a  duplicate  copy, 
and,  after  a  comparison  to  see  that  the  two  copies  were  alike,  I 
took  them  to  the  capitol,  where  the  Legislature  was  already  in 
session,  and  the  bills  were  at  once  introduced,  read  and  referred 
to  committees,  one  bill  in  either  branch  of  the  Assembly. 

The  measure  in  the  Senate,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
tindale  and  Caven,  had  comparatively  easy  sailing,  but  the  one  in 
the  other  branch  met  many  obstacles.  In  the  House  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ruddle,  a  bright  young  at- 
torney of  this  county,  who  championed  the  bill  with  marked 
ability. 

In  due  time  the  measure  was  passed,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1871,  was  approved  by  the  Governor.  It  provided  wisely, 
as  results  have  shown,  for  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  schools  for  twenty-eight  years,  three  or  four  times  as  long 
as  any  other  measure  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  library,  an  institution  so  highly  prized  by  all 
our  citizens. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    BEECHER. 

[A  letter  from  Mrs.  Jane  Merrill  Ketcham  in  The  Indianapolis  News,  April 
22,  1908.] 

The  story  in  one  of  the  late  March  numbers  of  The  Indianap- 
olis News,  told  by  Mr.  Norwood  of  General  John  Coburn  (as  a 
lad)  remembering  Mr.  Beecher's  good  time  on  a  raft,  opened  the 
floodgates  of  memory.  I  can  tell  the  story  of  that  raft.  It  was 
in  1845.  Indianapolitans  then,  as  now,  were  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  then,  as  now,  were  noted  for,  sociability  and  hos- 
pitality. The  Legislature,  the  Supreme  Court  and  conventions 
from  everywhere  met  in  Indianapolis.  My  father's  house  was 
large  and  hospitable,  set  on  a  hill  with  large  grounds,  on  the 
corner  of  New  Jersey  and  Merrill  streets  where  now  stands  the 
Catharine  Merrill  public  school.     Before  the  severe  weather  set 
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in  it  was  decided  to  have  a  grand  social  reunion.  Colonel  Samuel 
Merrill,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  was  to  drive  straight 
up  New  Jersey  street,  first  to  Mr.  Beecher's,  with  invitations. 
On  the  alley  east  in  Market  street  were  two  small  cottages,  occu- 
pied by  Henry  Vance  and  Charles  Beecher,  where  the  Jewish 
synagogue  afterward  stood.  Our  dog  Ben  had  the  supervision  of 
the  Merrill  and  Ketcham  families.  He  was  a  medium  size,  per- 
fectly black,  with  a  stump  of  a  tail,  like  a  Manx  cat.  His  delight 
was  to  be  always  in  evidence  quietly,  so  he  ensconced  himself 
under  the  carriage.  The  banks  of  Fall  creek  had  been  giving 
away,  causing  a  deluge  to  come  down,  making  a  large  bayou  in 
Market  street,  between  New  Jersey  and  East  streets.  Samuel 
drove,  ignorant  that  Ben  was  under  the  carriage.  Getting  into 
deep  water,  Ben  found  himself  in  a  quandary,  as  he  could  not  or 
would  not  swim  out.  He  betook  himself  to  an  old  board  fence 
in  the  middle  of  the  flood,  upon  which  he  clambered.  Finding 
the  fence  would  not  carry  him  beyond  the  water,  he  set  up  a 
piteous  howl. 

Hearing  the  heartrending  howls,  Mr.  Beecher  dashed  to  the 
rescue.  Discovering  Ben's  dilemma,  he  went  back  to  his  cottage, 
took  one  of  his  wife's  tubs,  and  with  a  pole  pushed  it  out  into 
deep  water  till  he  reached  Ben  on  the  fence.  Ben  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  get  into  the  tub.  Mr.  Beecher  returned,  and,  getting 
another  tub,  bored  holes  in  both  and  fastened  them  together 
firmly  with  a  clothes  line.  Again  he  poled  out  to  the  dog.  But 
Ben  looked  at  the  rig  with  disdain.  After  this  failure  Mr. 
Beecher  made  a  raft,  which  met  with  Ben's  approval.  He  ac- 
cepted a  place  on  the  raft  joyously,  and  ever  after  showed  his 
gratitude  when  Mr.  Beecher  came  to  our  house  by  placing  his 
paws  on  Mr.  Beecher's  shoulders  and  wagging  his  stump  of  a 
tail  vigorously. 

Such  a  flood  as  that  had  never  been  seen  in  Indianapolis,  but  it 
did  not  deter  our  friends — the  Bateses,  Vances,  Fletchers,  Tom- 
linsons,  Douglasses  and  others — from  coming.  Such  a  gay 
day  and  evening  is  delightful  to  remember. 

In  1853  Mrs.  L.  M.  Vance  and  I  visited  New  York  city.    Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Beecher  came  and  took  us  over  to  their  home  on 
Columbia  Heights  for  a  visit.  With  them  we  saw  Central  Park 
— then  just  mud  and  rocks,  now  so  lovely.  Then  he  took  us 
through  a  man-of-war,  which  had  been  around  the  world  fifteen 
times.  It  was  marvelously  clean,  down  to  the  cistern  of  spark- 
ling water,  delicious  to  the  taste.  He  showed  us  the  wonders  of 
the  whole  city.  He  also  took  us  out  to  Greenwood,  and,  standing 
by  the  graves  of  little  George  and  Kate,  he  waved  his  hands 
toward  the  ocean,  beautifully  blue  in  the  distance,  and  said  with 
much  feeling:  "I  chose  this  spot."  And  he  should  rest  there 
till  the  resurrection. 

After  a  Sunday's  service  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
singing.  "It  had  thrilled  me.  Never  had  I  heard  anything  like 
it — three  thousand  singing  together."  But,  I  added,  "as  for 
music,  it  will  not  compare  with  what  you  had  in  Indianapolis." 
"I  have  never  anywhere  heard  such,"  he  said.  Thenr  after  a  long 
pause :  "I  have  never  had  any  fun  since."  He  surely  remem- 
bered it  all. 

"OLE    DAN    TUCKER." 

The  once  famous  song,  "Ole  Dan  Tucker,"  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  who  "knew  it  from  her 
earliest  youth"  gives  this  information  about  it : 

"  'Ole  Dan  Tucker,'  "  she  says,  "was  adjustable.  You  began 
singing  it  where  you  chose,  and  could  play  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  or  sing  it  backward  or  forward,  or  improvise  topical 
stanzas  according  to  your  mind  and  skill.  It  was  a  fine  dancing 
tune,  and  the  black  fiddlers  often  sang  it  as  they  fiddled,  the 
prompter  meanwhile  racking  his  wits  to  find  new  figures  to  keep 
the  proper  rhythms."  The  singing  was  commonly  in  negro  dia- 
lect, but  not  invariably  so.  Roystering  young  blades  riding  home 
from  a  long  dance  around  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  did  as  they 
pleased  with  the  song.  There  were  lawless  and  high-colored 
versions,  such  as  could  not  be  given  unexpurgated  before  ladies, 
but  "the  sedatest  could  take  no  offense  at  the  authorized  ballad, 
which,  indeed,  was  often  used  as  a  lullaby,"  in  part  as  follows : 
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Ole  Dan'l  Tucker  clomb  a  tree, 
His  Lord  and  Marster  for  to  see. 
De  limb  hit  broke  and  Dan  got  a  fall — 
Nuver  got  to  see  his  Lord  at  all ! 

Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker ! 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker ! 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker ! 
You're  too  late  to  git  your  supper. 

Miss  Tucker  she  went  out  one  day 
To  ride  with  Dan  in  a  one-horse  sleigh. 
De  sleigh  was  broke,  and  de  horse  was  blind — 
Miss  Tucker  she  got  left  behind. 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  etc. 

As  I  come  down  de  new-cut  road 
I  spied  de  peckerwood  and  de  toad, 
And  every  time  de  toad  would  jump 
De  peckerwood  hopped  upon  de  stump. 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  etc. 

And  next  upon  de  gravel  road 
I  met  Brer  Tarrypin  and  Brer  Toad, 
And  every  time  Brer  Toad  would  sing 
Brer  Tarrypin  cut  de  pigeon  wing. 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  etc. 

Ole  Dan  and  me  we  did  fall  out, 
And  what  d'ye  reckon  it  was  about? 
He  trod  on  my  corn  and  I  kicked  him  on  the  shins ; 
That's  jest  the  way  this  row  begins. 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  etc. 

If  Ole  Dan  he  had  co'n  to  buy, 
He'd  mo'ne  and  wipe  his  weepin'  eye ; 
But  when  Ole  Dan  had  co'n  to  sell, 
He  was  as  sassy  as  all  hell. 
Git  out  o'  the  way,  etc. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  HISTORICAL  SURVEY. 

Indiana  University,  through  its  historical  department,  is  un- 
dertaking the  ambitious  and  commendable  task  of  preparing  a 
memorial  of  Indiana's  centennial  year,  in  the  form  of  a  students' 
history  or  historical  reference  work  of  the  State.  This  work, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  A.  Woodburn,  will  be  of  com- 
posite authorship,  a  number  of  special  studies  to  be  contributed 
by  those  who  are  working  in  history  at  the  university. 

When  one  considers  the  handicap  to  honest  historical  writing 
from  the  bread-and-butter  point  of  view,  and  reflects  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  historical  field  is  occupied  by  the  gilt-edged 
abortion  of  commerce,  one  hails  with  especial  appreciation  work 
of  this  sort  by  an  institution  that  has  the  ability  as  well  as  the 
will  to  promote  it.  Aside  from  exceptional  instances,  about  the 
only  one  who  can  afford  to  give  time  to  historical  research  with 
a  view  to  adding  to  historical  literature  something  of  worth  is 
the  college  man,  who  does  it  as  part  of  his  school  work,  either 
as  student  or  professional  teacher. 

A  prospectus  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Indiana  University 
history  will  give  an  idea  of  its  scope : 

Indiana  History — 

1.  Provincial  History. 

2.  Indiana  Under  the  Old  Constitution. 

3.  Indiana  Under  the  New  Constitution. 

Compilations — 

1.  Indiana  Newspaper  Directory — Historical. 

2.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Indiana. 

3.  Historical  Statistics  of  Indiana. 

4.  Bibliography  of  Indiana. 

5.  Maps  and  Charts. 
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Archives — 

1. 

Vincennes. 

2. 

Territorial  and  Indian. 

3. 

War  of  1812. 

4. 

Correspondence  of  the  Governors 

5. 

Mexican  War. 

6. 

Civil  War. 

Monographs — 

1.  Early  Settlements. 

2.  Economic  Development. 

3.  Population. 

4.  Religion. 

5.  Politics. 

6. 

Constitutional. 

DOCUMENTARY    FINDS. 

Documentary  material  of  interest  is  apt  to  turn  up  in  many 
places,  likety  and  unlikely,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  likely  places  are  the  bound  files  of  old  newspapers. 
By  this  we  mean  matter  extraneous  to  the  files  themselves 
which,  very  often,  has  been  bound  in  with  the  papers  for  pres- 
ervation and  which  sometimes  is  discovered  by  chance  as  one 
runs  over  the  volume.  Illustrations  of  this  are  afforded  by  the 
early  Indianapolis  files  in  the  city  library.  In  these,  among  other 
things,  are  isolated  copies  of  rare  newspapers  other  than  those 
making  up  the  files,  which,  not  being  catalogued,  have  lain  there 
for  years  before  found. 

A  more  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Vincennes  Sun  files, 
secured  at  great  expense  some  years  ago  by  the  State  Library. 
As  much  as  these  have  been  looked  over  by  delvers  in  local  his- 
tory, it  seems  not  to  have  been  appreciated  until  recently  that 
certain  volumes  contain,  aside  from  the  newspapers,  a  quite 
valuable  collection  of  miscellaneous  material  consisting  of  can- 
didates' appeals  to  voters,  muster  meetings,  funeral  notices, 
church  minutes,  matter  relating  to  Liberian  colonization,  circus 
bills,  theater  bills,  horse  bills,  etc.  The  advertisement  repro- 
duced in  our  frontispiece  is  an  interesting  sample  of  this  material. 
The  feature  that  is  particularly  notable  is  the  last  paragraph, 
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which  shows  that  in  Indiana,  as  late  as  1830,  bear-baiting  was 
countenanced.  A  theater  bill  dated  1825  advertising  a  perform- 
ance of  Kotzebu's  "Stranger"  reveals  that  at  that  time  Vin- 
cennes  boasted  an  amateur  dramatic  organization  known  as  "The 
Thespian  Society." 

The  appeals  to  voters,  printed  in  the  form  of  little  hand-bills, 
are  illuminative  as  showing  the  political  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
in  some  instances  they  show  up  the  personality  of  candidates  in 
a  rather  amusing  fashion,  as  witness  this  one,  which  we  present 
verbatim : 
To  the  free  and  enlightened  Electors  of  Knox  County. 

My  Countrymen : 

Actuated  by  the  coercive  emotions  of  the  Patriot,  I  accept  of 
this  opportunity  again  to  express  to  you  my  inclination  to  be- 
come the  Protector  and  Preserver  of  your  civil  Rights :  of  my 
ability  you  do  not,  you  cannot  doubt.  In  humble  return  for  your 
many  public  and  private  demonstrations  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect, permit  me  thus  to  testify  my  gratitude  and  esteem. 

While  my  limbs  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  country — 
while  their  vigor  and  firmness  were  decaying,  the  ornaments  of 
the  MIND  were  brightening  by  the  collision  of  ideas.  While  the 
soul  has  been  electrified  in  the  thunders  of  war,  whirled  in  the 
vortex  of  revolution,  and  at  last  intensely  devoted  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  REPUBLIC,  Experience  and  Reflection,  Study  and 
Application,  have  caused  the  Hero  of  Patriotism  to  become  more 
enlightened  by  her  enlivening  rays. 

The  chilly  Lakes  of  the  North,  the  scorching  sands  of  the 
South,  the  bleak,  blue  mountains  of  the  East,  the  humid  plains  of 
the  West,  have  not  alone  wondered  at  my  noble  daring  in  battle 
— but  the  cerulean  fields  of  Neptune,  the  engulfing  waves  of  the 
Ocean,  and  the  mural  shores  of  many  nations,  have  witnessed  the 
valor  of  my  arm,  and  re-echoed  the  thunder  of  our  Cannon. 

My  Friends — I  was  first  aroused  by  the  rude  clamor  of  war — 
when  "bloodily  the  Sun  began  to  peer  above  yon  dusky  hill"— 
the  toil  for  liberty  kept  me  watchful,  and  since  the  sombre  shades 
of  Independence  have  forced  on  us  the  slumbering  contentment 
of  Peace,  diffusing  the  calm  of  solitude  around  me,  amid  "the 
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dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,"  I  am  still  awake  to  your  happiness  and 
prosperity.  If,  therefore,  these  can  be  augmented  by  my  talents 
and  assiduity  in  the  impartial  effusion  of  JUSTICE,  I  shall  act 
with  the  same  happiness  and  effect,  if  elected  to  the  office  of 

ASSISTANT   JUDGE. 

I  would  not,  my  Countrymen,  have  you  imagine  that  pen  and 
paper  are  the  only  testimony  of  my  capacity  and  eloquence : — 
Ask  the  Soldier  whose  tongue  directed  him  to  the  Fight? — 
Whose  courage  inflamed,  and  whose  conduct  sustained  him  in 
Battle? — Whose  voice  animated  the  fatigued,  fainting  Warrior? 
— Who  led  the  van,  in  carving  the  way  to  Victory,  "seeking  the 
bubble,  reputation,  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 

Often  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  doubtful  conflict  of  contend- 
ing armies — I  have  known  the  worth  of  victory — I  have  heard 
the  groans  of  dying  brothers — I  have  seen  my  own  veins'  crim- 
son fluid  flowing — Who,  then,  so  richly  deserves  the  civic  honors, 
as  the  one  who  so  dearly  purchased  our  liberties  and  defended 
our  rights? 

I  remain,  my  Countrymen,     Your  Soldier  and  Friend, 

And,  I  hope,  Assistant  Judge, 

Vincennes,  Feb.  16,  1816.  John  McBain. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS- 

A    HOOSIER    VILLAGE. 

"A  Hoosier  Village :  A  Sociological  Study,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Social  Causation,"  by  Newell  Leroy  Sims,  published  by 
Columbia  University  as  one  in  a  series  of  studies  in  political 
science,  may  fairly  be  called  unique  as  a  contribution  to  soci- 
ology. It  takes  for  its  theme  a  subject  so  common  and  near  at 
hand  that  one  is  slow  to  think  of  it  as  containing  material  for 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  very  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Sims  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  community  of 
which  he  writes,  his  three  years  special  study  of  the  data  for  this 
thesis  being  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  previously  it  had  been 
for  many  years  his  home,  and  he  goes  at  it  with  a  scalpel  so  in- 
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dustriously  that  few  tissues  are  left  undissected.  He  considers 
exhaustively  its  activities  and  character  in  their  various  phases, 
and  by  the  light  of  their  historical  antecedents.  This  includes 
natural  environment,  elements  of  population,  industries,  educa- 
tion, religion,  politics,  amusements,  and  other  community  factors 
with  their  many  subdivisions. 

The  host  of  closely  observed  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sims  gives 
one  a  clear  and  impressive  idea  of  the  operation  of  social  forces 
operating  in  a  village  or  small  town  as  distinguished  from  simple 
isolated  country  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  complex  city  life 
on  the  other,  and  one's  view  of  social  phases  generally  is  illu- 
minated. Just  how  much  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  the  "social 
causation"  which  the  author  aims  to  elucidate  is  not  so  certain. 
The  difficulty  of  an  intensive  study  of  a  small  unit,  like  this  one, 
is  to  distinguish  clearly  between  local  cause  and  effect  and  more 
general  facts.  While  communities  of  a  given  size  may  differ 
from  each  other  owing  to  local  causes,  yet  back  of  their  more 
numerous  points  of  resemblance  lie  causes  that  are  wide  as  the 
nation  or  the  race.  The  belief  that  life  in  a  Hoosier  village  is 
quite  distinctively  racy  and  of  the  soil  is  an  error  that  has  been 
widely  fostered  by  our  literature,  whereas  a  country  town  in  In- 
diana has  in  it  the  characteristics  of  the  country  town  elsewhere, 
particularly  throughout  the  Middle  West.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sims  lends  himself  to  this  error.  On  the  contrary, 
he  continually  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  local  and  the 
general  elements  of  his  study.  The  reader  with  the  facts  before 
him  is  at  liberty  to  sift  these  elements  for  himself,  and  even  if  he 
fails  to  get  much  out  of  the  few  chapters  on  "social  causation" 
that  summarize  Mr.  Sims's  conclusions,  he  cannot  but  find  in  the 
nineteen  other  chapters  a  mass  of  data  that  every  sociological 
student  should  know  of. 

The  village  studied,  fictitiously  designated  as  Aton,  is  thinly 
disguised  as  to  its  identity,  when,  in  addition  to  the  description 
of  its  natural  environment,  we  are  told  that  it  is  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  Indiana,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  a  county 
full  of  lakes.  Angola,  in  Steuben  county,  is  the  only  town  an- 
swering this  description. 
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The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50,  and  it  may  be  had  through 
Long-mans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  G.  S.  C. 

THE    NEW    HISTORY. 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia 
University,  presents  in  a  collected  form,  as  so  many  consecutive 
chapters,  eight  essays  under  the  title  of  "The  New  History."  We 
cannot  say  that  we  find  the  book  particularly  illuminative.  It  is 
critical  and  destructive  all  along  the  line — a  thesis  with  an  argu- 
ment to  maintain,  but  just  what  it  maintains  and  just  what  the 
"new  history"  is  as  distinguished  from  the  broadening  concep- 
tion of  history  that  has  been  gaining  ground  for  the  last  half- 
century  we  cannot  say.  Bluntly,  Prof.  Robinson  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  talent  for  directness,  his  points,  whatever  they  are,  be- 
ing smothered  up  and  lost  sight  of  in  too  much  learned  loquacity. 

His  argument  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  protest  against  the 
monopolizing  of  history  by  the  chronicles  of  rulers,  political 
events  and  spectacular  happenings.  These,  it  is  implied,  are  but 
insignificant  features  amid  the  vast  and  complex  forces  that  play 
through  social  development  and  which  make  the  real  history  of 
the  human  race.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the  criticism, 
however  apt  it  may  have  been  a  generation  or  two  ago,  sounds 
rather  belated  now.  Historians  are  busy  now  departing  from 
those  old  notions.  From  kings,  dynasties  and  spectacular  events 
to  a  democratic  interest  in  the  people  and  their  institutions, 
thence  on  to  a  scientific  and  philosophical  consideration  of  condi- 
tions and  causes,  the  study  merging  at  length  with  what  we  call 
sociology,  seems  to  be  the  process  revealed  as  we  survey  the 
modern  changes  in  history  writing.  These  are  the  desiderata  con- 
templated in  the  "new  history."  It  may  be  that  there  is  also 
something  more  of  a  constructive  character  there,  but  we  fail  to 
catch  it.  There  is  in  the  book  much  casual  information  and  not 
a  few  statements  as  to  the  fictions  and  unreliability  of  the  old 
histories. 

The  price  of  the  work  is  $1.50;  the  publishers  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  G.  S.  C. 
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SKETCH  OF  DR.  DAVID  H.  MAXWELL. 

BY  LOUISE  MAXWELL. 

[Read  before  Monroe  County  Historical  Society,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
January,  1910.] 

ON  September  17,  1786,  in  Garrard  county,  Kentucky,  there 
was  born  to  Bazaleel  Maxwell  and  his  wife,  Margaret  An- 
derson, a  son  who  was  destined  to  become  a  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion and  early  development  of  one  of  the  great  States  which  was 
carved  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  history  of  the  forebears  of  David  Harvey  or  Hervey 
Maxwell,  for  such  was  the  name  with  which  this  son  was  chris- 
tened, is  that  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who,  persecuted  by 
King  James  for  one  hundred  years  or  more  after  the  year  1600, 
crossed  the  Irish  channel  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and 
families  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  And  their  decendants  in  turn, 
through  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  after  1700,  unable  longer 
to  endure  the  burdens  of  civil  and  religious  oppression  in  Ulster, 
sought  homes  in  far-away  America. 

So  it  was  that  about  the  year  1745,  John  Maxwell  and  his  wife, 
Fanny  Garner,  grandparents  of  David  Hervey  Maxwell,  came 
from  County  Londonderry  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
down  through  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  Albermarle  county,  Vir- 
ginia. Here  on  December  20,  1751,  near  Monticello,  Bazaleel 
Maxwell,  father  of  David  Hervey  Maxwell,  was  born,  and  in 
1775  was  married  to  Margaret  Anderson,  of  Rockbridge  county, 
Virginia. 

In  an  old  Virginia  record  one  finds  Bazaleel  Maxwell  figuring 
in  a  land  survey  of  the  16th  of  June,  1785,  in  Lincoln  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  waters  of  Silver  creek.     Was  it  a  land  grant 
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that  had  been  issued  to  him  for  military  services  in  the  State  or 
colonial  line  that  attracted  him  to  that  far-away  country,  or  was 
he  lured  by  the  marvelous  tales  of  Daniel  Boone  to  the  land 
across  the  mountains  called  the  "dark  and  bluidy  ground"  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  Bazaleel  Maxwell,  with  wife 
and  small  family,  crossed  the  great  "blue  western  wall,"  suffered 
the  hardships  of  cold  and  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness road,  but  finally  reached  that  "fairest  of  promised  lands,  the 
delectable  country  Kaintuckee."  It  was  under  these  skies, 
among  rude  surroundings  and  in  primitive  conditions,  that  the 
child  David  saw  the  light  of  day.  His  boyhood  was  that  of  the 
pioneer  of  the  period.  He  helped  his  father  to  clear  the  forests, 
till  the  ground,  hunt  game  and  watch  for  the  redskins.  Though 
opportunities  were  few  his  early  education  was  not  neglected. 
It  was  such  as  the  schools  of  the  time  afforded,  supplemented  by 
instruction  at  home.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Danville,  which  even  at  that  early  day  was  noted  for  the  supe- 
rior educational  advantages  it  offered  over  other  localities  in 
Kentucky.  While  here  it  is  said  of  him  that  "he  became  well 
versed  in  mathematics,  and  was  an  excellent  well-read  English, 
though  not  a  classical,  scholar." 

Later  at  Danville  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Ephriam 
McDowell,  one  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  of  that  or  of  any  time. 
Dr.  McDowell's  name  is  so  eminent  in  medical  annals  that  to 
relate  an  incident  of  him  in  passing  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
was  he  who,  in  1809  at  Danville,  first  in  the  history  of  surgery 
performed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy.  Himself  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  offered  up  a  prayer  when 
all  things  were  in  readiness.  Then  without  the  aid  of  an  anes- 
thetic to  relieve  his  heroic  patient,  but  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  profound  faith  in  his  diagnosis,  he  skillfully  re- 
moved a  great  tumor  from  a  Mrs.  Crawford.  On  the  outside  an 
angry  mob  awaited  to  kill  "the  butcher"  should  the  woman  die. 
It  was  many  years  before  surgeons  at  home  or  abroad  conceded 
the  honor  of  this  to  Dr.  McDowell.  The  medical  world  was 
chagrined  that  this  operation  had  been  so  daringly  and  success- 
fully performed  in  a  back  settlement  of  America,  instead  of  in 
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one  of  the  scientific  centers  of  Europe.     It  is  believed  that  David 
H.  Maxwell  witnessed  this  operation. 

We  now  find  him  a  young  physician  entering  on  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  ready  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  He  was 
married  on  September  21,  1809,  to  Mary  E.  Dunn,  of  Danville,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Dunn,  originally  from  County  Down,  Ireland. 
That  the  young  couple  at  once  set  up  a  home  for  themselves  is 
evidenced  from  a  bill  of  sale  (now  one  hundred  years  old)  found 
among  some  family  archives  dated  four  days  after  their  wedding. 
Strange  reading  this  yellow  bit  of  paper  is  in  the  light  of  to-day : 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Bazaleel  Maxwell, 
Garrard  County  and  State  of  Kentucky,  do  sell  and  by  these 
presents  have  bargained  and  sold  to  David  H.  Maxwell,  of  the 
county  and  State  aforesaid,  one  negro  woman  named  Sal,  of  18 
years  of  age,  for  the  sum  of  $350.00  current  money  of  Kentucky, 
the  receipt  whereof  I  acknowledge  myself  fully  satisfied.  Which 
negro  I  do  warrant  and  defend  to  him,  the  said  David  H.  Max- 
well, his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  from  me  and  my  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  and  further  from  all  manner  of  persons  what- 
ever. In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
this  25th  day  of  September,  1809. 

"Test.  BazalEEL  Maxwell. 

"Jno.  A.  Swinnex 

"William  Ragston.  (Seal)" 

In  1810  Dr.  Maxwell  moved  to  Indiana  Territory  near  the 
present  site  of  Hanover.  He  practiced  medicine  here  and  at 
Madison  until  the  spring  of  1819.  Twice  during  these  years  he 
was  called  to  public  service. 

He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812  in  the  company  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Williamson  Dunn.  In  the  ranging  serv- 
ice he  traversed  the  Wabash  country  from  Vincennes  to  Fort 
Harrison,  and  on  to  the  Mississinewa  towns.  At  a  time  of  high 
water  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  surgical  instruments. 
He  was  afterward  reimbursed  by  Congress  for  this  loss. 

In  1816  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  an  elec- 
tion of  delegates  who  were  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  State 
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government  should  be  formed  in  the  Territory.  Dr.  Maxwell 
was  elected  a  delegate  from  Jefferson  county  to  this  convention. 
One  finds  him  next  an  active  participant  in  the  framing  of  a 
constitution  at  Corydon.  Vision  had  come  to  this  man,  of  whom 
his  contemporaries  said  he  was  profoundly  read  in  his  favorite 
study,  politics.  He  had  been  a  slaveholder  in  an  environment 
friendly  to  the  institution.  He  was  now  the  friend  of  freedom, 
and  drafted  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  prohibited 
slavery  forever  from  the  State. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  interested  in  all  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  it  is  known  from  his  subsequent  life  that  Article  IX 
lay  nearest  his  heart.  That  article  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular 
gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  The  fulfillment 
of  this  provision  dominated  the  rest  of  this  man's  life.  An  item 
of  interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Maxwell  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1816  is  that  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  constitution  is  in  his  handwriting.  This  copy  is  in  the  State 
Library  at  Indianapolis. 

From  the  time  that  President  Madison  designated  a  township 
in  the  county  of  Monroe  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning, 
Dr.  Maxwell's  attention  was  turned  toward  this  place.  He  bought 
a  lot  in  Bloomington  in  1818  and  moved  from  Madison  in  May, 
1819.  Bloomington  has  been  described  as  a  town  in  name  only 
at  this  time.  A  wagon  road  ran  east  and  west  on  what  is  now 
Kirkwood  avenue.  The  public  square  was  an  unbroken  forest, 
while  the  public  spring  was  down  the  hill,  through  the  woods  to 
a  place  which  is  now  Eighth  and  Morton  streets.  The  few  in- 
habitants faced  the  hardships  of  living  in  the  wilderness.  Indians 
were  all  around  them.  They  were  dependent  for  meat  upon  deer 
and  bear,  which  were  killed  in  the  hills  of  Salt  creek  and  Bean 
Blossom. 

From  an  old  receipt  showing  the  payment  of  rent  in  full,  one 
finds  that  Dr.  Maxwell  on  arrival  rented  a  log  cabin  from  Aquilla 
Rogers,  grandfather  of  L.  D.  Rogers.     This  cabin  stood  on  the 
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northwest  corner  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Kirkwood  block, 
formerly  the  National  Hotel.  Again  Dr.  Maxwell  established  his 
household,  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  became 
active  in  the  promotion  of  the  little  community's  interests.  His 
young  wife,  brought  up  in  a  Kentucky  home  surrounded  by 
slaves,  knew  nothing  of  the  hardships  of  life  until  she  came  to 
this  outpost  of  civilization.  True,  she  brought  with  her  a  colored 
man  and  woman,  Dick  and  "big  Maria,"  but  they  could  not  re- 
lieve her  of  the  care  of  her  children,  nor  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  home.  Her  husband  a  physician,  called  hither  and  thither, 
was  oftentimes  many  miles  from  home.  She  spun  and  made  the 
clothing  for  her  little  ones.  Anxiety  for  their  safety  was  never 
absent  from  her  mind.  The  Indians,  though  not  unfriendly,  were 
a  constant  annoyance,  and  sometimes,  in  their  drinking  revels,  a 
positive  cause  for  alarm. 

In  September,  1819,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  Bloomington,  with  nine  charter  members.  The  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Maxwell's  log  cabin,  and  the 
church  was  formally  organized  the  following  Sunday  in  the  log 
courthouse.  Dr.  Maxwell  and  his  wife  were  charter  members  of 
this  church,  and  three  of  their  children,  Martha  A.,  James  Darwin 
and  Samuel  Franklin,  were  baptized  at  this  time. 

Later  Dr.  Maxwell  built  a  two-story  house — the  first  brick  in 
Bloomington — on  what  is  now  North  College  avenue.  This  was 
known,  in  after  years,  as  the  Dr.  Lucas  property.  Here  his 
younger  children  were  born,  and  later  several  of  his  daughters 
were  married. 

The  winter  of  1819-'20  arrived,  and  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  convened  on  December  6.  Dr.  Maxwell,  ever 
alert  and  filled  with  zeal  and  energy  for  the  cause  of  education, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  township  of  land  designated  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  which  lay  one  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Bloomington ;  nor  did  he  forget  this  further  fact 
that  the  four  years  had  expired  which  the  constitution  required 
that  the  lands  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  should  be  with- 
held from  sale.  He  at  once  set  out  on  horseback,  in  midwinter, 
for    Corydon,    to   procure    if   possible   the    location    of    the    State 
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Seminary  at  Bloomington.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Jennings,  and  had  many  acquaintances  among  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  had  sat  with  him  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. History  says  that  Dr.  Maxwell  composed  the  "third  house 
of  the  Assembly."  That  he  was  a  successful  lobbyist  was  shown 
by  an  act  passed  on  January  20,  1820,  establishing  the  State 
Seminary  at  a  point  in  what  is  now  Perry  township.  As  one 
looks  back  upon  that  primitive  day,  at  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country,  the  social  environment  of  the  people,  the  illiteracy 
and  poverty  of  the  masses,  one  wonders  that  even  courage,  per- 
severance and  steadfast  purpose  of  the  few,  made  an  actuality  of 
this  law  of  establishment. 

Six  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Maxwell  was  one,  were  named  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Seminary.  He  was 
made  its  presiding  officer  and  occupied  this  position  almost  with- 
out intermission  throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Maxwell  sought  elec- 
tion to  the  Legislature  solely  that  he  might  advance  the  interests 
of  the  State  Seminary. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  pioneer  as  he  again  rode 
yonder  to  Corydon,  this  time  an  accredited  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Monroe  county  to  the  sixth  General 
Assembly.  He  was  now  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  slight  build, 
fair,  straight,  and  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings.  He  was  de- 
scribed by  his  friends  as  dignified  in  bearing,  easy  in  conversa- 
tion, courteous  and  kindly  in  manner  and  liberal  and  judicial  in 
his  views,  but  by  his  adversaries  in  Bloomington  who  did  not 
believe  in  "schoolin'  "  he  was  dubbed  "that aristocrat." 

One  finds  Dr.  Maxwell  at  this  sixth  session  of  the  Legislature 
serving  on  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  on  that  of  educa- 
tion. His  constituents  returned  him  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  General  Assemblies. 
At  the  eighth  session  he  was  elected  Speaker.  On  being  conduct- 
ed to  the  chair  he  thanked  the  members  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  and  enjoined  the  observance  of  good  order  and  de- 
corum. At  the  close  of  the  session  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  that  the  unqualified  approbation  and  thanks  of  the  House 
are  due  the  Hon  David  H.  Maxwell  on  account  of  [for  the]  intel- 
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ligence,  assiduity  and  impartiality  displayed  by  him  in  the  chair. 

During  the  years  1826-'29  he  represented  the  counties  of  Mon- 
roe, Greene  and  Owen  in  the  State  Senate,  where  as  a  member  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education  he  guarded  jealously,  at  all  times,  the  affairs  of 
the  new  seminary.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  senatorial 
service,  January  24,  1828,  that  "Indiana  College"  was  established. 
Dr.  Woodburn,  in  his  monograph  on  "Higher  Education  in  In- 
diana," has  said:  "In  the  establishment  of  institutions  it  seems 
that  the  life  and  services  of  some  one  man  are  paramount  and 
essential.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Seminary,  Dr. 
David  H.  Maxwell  was  the  essential  man." 

The  success  with  which  internal  improvement  schemes  were 
being  prosecuted  at  this  period  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  feeling  that  something  must 
be  done  in  Indiana.  The  Internal  Improvement  System,  therefore, 
was  adopted  without  objection,  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  1835-'36.  Governor  Noble  nominated  Dr.  Maxwell  to  the  Sen- 
ate, without  any  knowledge  or  solicitation  on  his  part,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Internal  Improvements.  Upon  the  meet- 
ing and  organization  of  the  board  he  was  unanimously  elected  its 
president.  Heavy  care  and  responsibility  devolved  upon  him  in 
this  capacity.  Could  the  success  of  the  undertaking  only  have 
been  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  great. 

The  State  authorized  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000,000 
for  the  building  of  canals,  roads  and  railroads.  The  cost  of  the 
projects  exceeded  the  estimates,  the  proceeds  from  the  canal  lands 
did  not  meet  expectations,  the  panic  of  1837  made  it  impossible  to 
borrow  money.  Governors  Noble,  Wallace  and  Bigger  respect- 
ively expressed  sanguine  hope  in  the  outcome  of  the  Internal  Im- 
provement System,  but  the  State  had  undertaken  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den, and  it  was  a  number  of  years  before  it  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  it. 

After  the  campaign  of  1840,  Dr.  Maxwell,  a  Whig  in  politics, 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Bloomington  by  President  Tyler,  and 
served  from  May  31,   1841,'  until  December  30,   1845.     He  was 
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superseded  by  John  M.  Berry,  an  appointee  of  James  K.  Polk. 
With  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  Dr.  Maxwell  was  again 
made  postmaster.  This  time  the  appointment  came  from  Zachary 
Taylor.    The  term  of  office  lasted  from  1849  to  1852. 

Recollections  of  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  home  are  very  precious  to 
his  children,  two  of  whom  are  living.  They  recall  the  book  shelves 
in  the  corner  where  the  Bible,  Burns,  Shakespeare,  Children  of 
the  Abbey,  books  of  Erasmus  Darwin  and  works  on  government 
stood  side  by  side.  Also  they  recall  the  winter  evenings  around 
the  fire,  when  their  mother  knitted  and  their  father  read  aloud  to 
them  his  favorite  poems  or  plays.  Nor  do  they  forget  his  gun  and 
his  love  for  hunting.  They  remember  the  firm  but  kind  discipline 
of  his  Scotch-Irish  training;  the  spirit  with  which  he  instilled  in 
them  the  love  of  learning;  his  errands  of  mercy  to  the  sick,  for  he 
knew  no  rich  nor  poor ;  and  his  fidelity  to  the  church  and  its  in- 
stitutions. 

One  gathers  from  the  writings  of  that  day  that  Dr.  Maxwell  as 
a  citizen  and  public  servant  commanded  the  respect  of  his  com- 
peers ;  that  his  wise  sympathy  and  medical  skill  made  him  a  be- 
loved physician,  and  that  he  defended  loyally  and  disinterestedly 
the  cause  of  Indiana  University  from  1820  to  1854.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Indiana  University  from  its  inception.  It  was  through 
his  initiative,  influence  and  efforts  that  the  law  of  establishment 
was  passed.  For  this  reason  he  has  been  designated  as  its  founder, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  son,  the  late 
Dr.  James  Darwin  Maxwell,  one  of  the  university  buildings  bears 
their  name,  "Maxwell  Hall." 

Such  is  the  chronicle  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  life,  whose  years  did  not 
reach  three  score  and  ten.  With  the  words  on  his  lips,  "Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  he  died  May  24, 
1854. 
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BY  JACOB  PIATT  DUNN. 

WHEN  I  was  preparing  my  "True  Indian  Stories,"  I  made  a 
special  study  of  all  Indiana  geographical  names  supposed  to 
be  of  Indian  origin,  and  found  most  of  them  much  corrupted  and 
commonly  misunderstood.  The  only  possible  way  to  get  at  their 
real  form  and  meaning  was  to  go  to  the  Indians  for  the  Indian 
names.  In  the  interest  of  accurate  information,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing corrections  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  Indiana  names,  given 
by  Gannett,  and  published  in  your  last  number: 

Amo:  The  word  for  "honey-bee"  in  the  Ojibwa  and  Potawatomi 
languages  is,  ah-mo.  The  Miami  form  of  the  word  is  ah-mah-wi-ah 
(literally  "the  gatherer").  It  is  historically  certain  that  the  name 
of  our  Indiana  town  did  not  come  from  this  source.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1850  by  Joseph  Morris,  and  was  originally  called  Morris- 
ville.  Half  a  dozen  years  later  it  had  been  made  a  postofiice ;  and 
Isaac  Larrance  was  postmaster.  In  those  days  there  were  no  rub- 
ber stamps  or  dating  machines,  and  the  postmaster  had  to  write 
the  name  of  the  postofiice  and  date  of  mailing  on  each  piece  of 
mail.  Larrance  decided  that  a  shorter  name  would  be  an  improve- 
ment; and  his  daughter,  who  was  studying  Latin,  suggested  Amo 
("I  love")  as  both  short  and  sweet.  Larrance  recommended  the 
change  to  the  department,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Calumet :  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream, 
which  appears  on  old  maps  as  Cal-la-mick,  Kil-la-mick,  Ken-no-mick, 
Ken-nou-mic,  or,  in  the  locative  form,  Ken-no-mo-konk.  All  of 
these  are  dialect  variations  of  the  same  word,  used  by  the  several 
Algonquian  tribes  who  have,  or  lack,  the  sound  of  "1"  in  their 
languages.  The  name  varies  from  Ge-kel-e-muk  in  the  Delaware 
to  Ken-nom-kyah  in  the  Potawatomi,  but  in  all  cases  it  means  a 
long  body  of  deep,  still  water. 

Daviess:  The  gallant  colonel's  name  was  Daveiss,  and  he 
always  wrote  it  that  way.  We  have  inverted  the  "e"  and  "i,"  and 
altered  the  pronunciation. 
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Dishmaugh :  The  idea  that  this  name  means  "Lake  of  the 
Monks"  is  due  to  a  false  assumption  that  the  French  called  it  Lac 
des  Moines.  The  lake  is  at  the  head  of  Trail  creek,  which  the 
French  called  Riviere  du  Chemin;  and  they  called  the  lake  Lac  du 
Chemin.  Dishmaugh  is  an  American  corruption  of  du  chemin. 
The  American  public  usually  make  wild  work  of  "chemin."  For 
example,  the  "Smackover  river,"  in  Arkansas,  is  the  popular  re- 
production of  chemin  couvert,  or  "covered  road."  Both  the 
French  and  American  names  of  our  creek  are  translations  of  the 
Potawatomi  name,  Me-eh-way-se-be-weh,  and  the  name  was 
given  because  the  old  Potawatomi  trail  from  Chicago  to  Niles, 
Michigan,  ran  along  Trail  creek  to  its  source. 

Eel  River :  There  are  two  Eel  rivers  in  Indiana.  The  Miami 
name  of  the  one  that  empties  into  the  Wabash  at  Logansport  is 
Ke-na-pe-kwo-ma-kwah,  which  is  their  word  for  eel — literally 
"snake-fish."  In  Chamberlain's  Gazetteer  (1850)  the  name  of  this 
stream  is  given  as  Sho-a-maque,  but  this  is  probably  a  confusion 
with  the  Eel  river  that  is  tributary  to  White  river.  This  was  in 
the  Delaware  country,  and  the  Delaware  word  for  "eel"  is  schach- 
a-mack,  or  "slippery  fish."  The  Indian  names  on  Hough's  map, 
in  the  Indiana  Geological  Report  for  1882,  are  fairly  accurate,  but 
the  appended  notes  by  Judge  Beckwith  are  chiefly  absurd  at- 
tempts to  construct  Miami  words  from  Ojibwa  stems. 

Indiana :  The  name  was  originally  constructed  to  designate  a 
tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  ceded  by  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768;  and  still  exists  at  the  place  of  its  origin 
in  the  name  of  Indiana  county.  It  was  merely  transferred  to  our 
State. 

Iroquois :  There  have  been  various  surmises  as  to  this  name, 
but  the  Iroquois  authorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  have 
settled  on  its  derivation  from  irinakhoiw,  meaning  "real  adders" 
or  serpents.  (Hand-book  of  American  Indians,  title  Iroquois.) 

Kokomo:  Neither  the  translation  "young  grandmother,"  nor 
those  of  "black  walnut"  and  "bear  chief,"  which  have  also  been 
given  for  the  word,  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  a  Miami 
name,  and  the  Miami  for  "young  grandmother"  is  Kwe-sa-ko-ko- 
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men.  There  is  no  Miami  word  approximating  Kokomo  as  we 
pronounce  it,  but  if  you  put  the  accent  on  the  middle  syllable, 
make  the  first  "o"  long,  as  in  "cold/'  and  the  second  and  third 
"o"s  short,  as  in  "hot,"  you  have  the  original ;  for  the  Indians  say 
it  was  named  for  a  Thorntown  Miami  whose  name  was  "Ko-kah- 
mah."  His  name  appears  in  the  treaty  at  the  Forks  of  the  Wabash, 
in  1834,  as  "Co-come-wah."  The  name  may  be  translated  "the 
diver,"  i.  e.,  something  animate  that  goes  under  the  water. 

Logansport :  It  is  stated  that  Captain  Logan  was  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Tecumthe.  He  was  a  Shawnee  boy  who  was  captured 
in  the  expedition  against  the  towns  on  Mad  river,  in  1786,  and 
was  adopted  and  brought  up  by  General  Logan  of  Kentucky, 
whose  name  he  took.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  whites,  and 
lost  his  life  in  their  service  in  1812.  His  Indian  name — written 
variously  from  Spamagelabe  to  Spemica  Lawba — means  "the  high 
horn.,, 

Metea :  Our  town  was  named  .for  the  Potawatomi  chief  Me- 
te-ah  ("kiss  me"),  whom  McCoy,  in  his  History  of  Baptist  Mis- 
sions, calls  "Meteor."  His  village,  on  the  St.  Joseph,  some  nine 
miles  above  Ft.  Wayne,  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  was  called 
Mus-kwah-wah-se-pe-o-tan,  or  Cedar  Creek  Town. 

Miami :  This  is  the  French  form  of  the  name  of  our  principal 
Indian  tribe,  and  as  pronounced  in  French — me-ah-me — is  the 
proper  Indian  name.  We  have  adopted  the  French  spelling,  but 
Anglicized  the  pronunciation  to  My-am-my.  Maumee  is  an  at- 
tempt at  the  reproduction  of  the  same  word  in  English  ortho- 
graphy. The  name  is  certainly  not  the  Miami  for  "mother"  (nin- 
gi-ah,  my  mother;  ki-ki-ah,  your  mother)  nor  their  word  for  the 
wild  pigeon,  which  is  me-me-ah.  The  Miamis  themselves  cannot 
give  any  meaning  for  it,  which  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that 
it  is  not  from  their  language.  The  earliest  French  explorers  and 
missionaries  wrote  the  name  Oumiamiak,  varied  to  Miamiaouek, 
Miamiak,  etc.  The  first  syllable  "ou"  is  one  of  the  uncertainties 
in  pioneer  French  orthography.  It  may  represent  the  sound  of 
"oo"  in  "boot,"  or  of  "o"  in  "cold,"  or  of  "w,"  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  French  alphabet.     The  last  use  is  very  common,  as, 
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for  example,  in  Ouabache  (Wabash),  or  in  Miamiouek.  The  name 
is  most  probably  the  Delaware  We-mi-a-mik,  by  which  the 
Miamis  are  designated  in  the  Walum  Olum.  It  means  literally 
"all  beavers,"  figuratively  "all  friends" ;  and  very  accurately  ex- 
presses the  relations  of  the  Miamis  to  the  Delawares. 

Mishawaka :  This  is  the  Potawatomi  m'sheh-wah-keek,  a  con- 
traction of  m'sheh-wah-kee-ki,  which  means  "country  of  dead 
trees."  The  Indians  say  there  was  at  this  place  a  tract  of  dead 
timber,  probably  caused  by  fire,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

Mississinewa:  This  is  plainly  a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name 
of  the  stream,  which  is  Na-mah-chis-sin-wi.  This  means  literally 
"it  slants,"  or  as.  the  Indians  say,  it  means  "much  fall  in  the 
river." 

Modoc :  This  name  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  been 
given  this  tribe  by  the  hostile  tribe  of  Shasteecas ;  and  means 
"enemies." 

Muncie :  This  is  the  name  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  the  Delaware 
nation,  written  variously  Munsee,  Monsey,  Monthee,  etc.,  but 
more  properly  Min-si  or  Min-thi-u.  It  means  "people  of  the  stony 
country" — they  lived  back  from  the  coast,  in  the  mountains.  They 
did  not  come  to  Indiana  permanently  until  about  1750.  The  name 
of  their  town,  at  the  site  of  Muncie,  which  is  written  variously, 
from  Wa-pi-ka-mi-kunk  to  Wa-pi-com-i-koke,  means  White  River 
Town.  Some  local  histories  say  the  original  town  was  a  little 
higher  up  the  river,  and  that  it  was  called  "Ou-tain-ink."  This 
arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Delaware  word  u-ten-ink, 
which  means  site  of  the  town,  or  place  where  the  town  was. 

Muscatatuck:  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  spelling,  which  was 
not  used  while  the  Delawares  were  in  the  State,  as  is  seen  in  the 
following:  "Muscacketuck,"  Laws  of  1815,  p.  4;  "Muscacketuck," 
John  Melish's  map,  1817;  "Muskakituck,"  Tanner's  American 
Atlas,  1819;  "Muscackituck,"  Laws  of  1820,  p.  51 ;  "Muscakituck," 
Laws  of  1821,  p.  68.  In  his  Gazetteer,  Chamberlain,  who  makes 
it  Muscackituck  at  p.  329,  and  Muscakituk  at  pages  208  and  215, 
says :    "In  Indian  Mesh-caque-tuck,  or  Pond  river,  from  many 
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stagnant  places  in  low  water."  There  is  nothing  in  the  word  to 
indicate  this  meaning.  Indeed,  the  opposite  is  implied  in  the  end- 
ing "hit-tuk,"  which  is  applied  to  small  rivers,  or  large  creeks,  and 
usually  to  rapid  ones.  There  are  no  ponds  or  stagnant  pools  in 
the  Muscackituck  now, — much  less  before  the  forests  were  cut 
off.  The  name  is  Delaware,  compounded  of  "mosch-ach-geu," 
which  means  "clear,"  "not  turbid,"  and  "hit-tuk,"  i.  e.,  Mosch- 
ach-hit-tuk  (ch  as  in  German)  or  Clear  river. 

Redwood:  Algonquian  words  that  mean  literally  "red  wood" 
all  refer  to  cedar  trees.  The  Miami  word  for  what  we  call  the  red- 
bud,  or  Judas  tree,  is  i-on-za-wi-kish. 

Tippecanoe :  The  Potawatomi  name  of  this  stream  is  Ke-tap-e- 
kon,  and  the  Miami  name  Ke-tap-kwa-na,  both  of  which  are  the 
names  of  the  buffalo  fish,  which  was  always  plentiful  in  the 
stream.  Our  word,  "Tippecanoe,"  is  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
town  at  its  mouth,  which  was  Ke-tap-e-kon-nong,  or  as  usually 
written  by  Americans  Keth-tip-pe-can-nunk,  i.  e.,  the  terminal 
locative  added  to  the  name  of  the  stream.  "Canoe"  is  not  a  word 
of  any  Indian  tribe  in  North  America. 

Vermillion :  The  county  (properly  Vermillion,  because  it  was  so 
named  by  the  law  creating  it)  was  named  from  the  tributary  of 
the  Wabash  at  that  point,  which  the  French  called  "Vermilion 
Jaune,"  i.  e.,  red-yellow.  Colonel  Croghan  says  in  his  journal  that 
the  stream  was  "so  called  from  a  fine  red  earth  found  there  by  the 
Indians,  with  which  they  paint  themselves."  On  Hough's  map 
the  Indian  name  is  given  as  "O-san-a-mon."  This  is  the  old  Al- 
gonquian word  for  vermilion  paint,  which  Schoolcraft  derives 
from  o-sa-wa,  "yellow,"  and  u-ni-mun,  the  name  of  a  plant  from 
which  the  Indians  made  a  red  dye.  (Memoirs,  p.  158.)  The 
French  name  is  an  exact  translation  of  this,  and  a  very  good  de- 
scription of  the  color. 

Wabash :  This  is  plainly  an  abbreviated  corruption  of  the 
Miami  name  of  the  stream,  which  is  Wah-bah-shik-ki  (or  Wah- 
pah-shik-ki,  the  sounds  of  "b"  and  "p"  being  convertible  in  the 
Miami,  as  in  most  of  the  Algonquian  languages).  The  stem  wah- 
bah  means  "white,"  and  the  declensional  ending,  shik-ki,  implies 
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that  the  object  qualified  is  pure  or  bright  in  color,  inanimate,  and 
natural — as  distinguished  from  artificial.  It  could  not  be  applied, 
for  example,  to  paper,  or  cloth,  the  proper  form  for  them  being 
wah-pah-kin-gi.  But  it  is  applied  properly  to  white  stones,  shells, 
etc.,  and  the  name  was  given  to  the  river  on  acount  of  the  lime- 
stone bed  in  its  upper  part.  The  delusion  that  it  means  "a  cloud 
driven  forward  by  an  equinoctial  wind"  arose  from  mistaking  an 
illustration  for  a  definition.  Somebody  has  asked  an  Indian  for 
the  meaning  of  Wabash,  and  he,  looking  about  for  something 
inanimate,  natural,  and  pure  white,  has  pointed  to  a  cloud,  and 
said :  "That's  wabash."  It  was  in  the  spring  or  fall,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing,  so  the  seeker  for  information  put  on  the  poetry  "a 
cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind,"  and  entirely 
missed  the  Indian's  meaning.  I  was  once  discussing  the  word 
with  some  Miamis,  when  old  She-kwi-ah  (William  Godfroy) 
picked  up  a  flat  piece  of  limestone,  pointed  to  a  fossil  shell  which 
stood  out  clear  white  against  the  gray  of  the  stone,  and  said : 
"That's  wah-pah-shik-ki."  If  I  had  not  been  on  my  guard  I  might 
have  recorded  that,  "wah-pah-shik-ki  is  a  fossil  shell,  of  the  genus 
spirifer,  imbedded  in  Niagara  limestone";  but  all  that  he  meant 
was  that  it  was  pure  white,  inanimate  and  natural. 

White  River :  The  Miami  name  of  the  stream  is  Wah-pi-ka- 
me-ki,  or  White  Waters.  The  Delawares  at  first  used  the  same 
name  (varied  to  O-pe-ka-me-ki  in  the  Unami  dialect),  but  later 
used  Wah-pi-han-ni,  or  White  river.  The  French  name  Riviere 
Blanche  is  an  exact  translation  of  this. 

Winamac:  This  word,  written  variously  "We-ne-mec,"  "We- 
na-meck,"  "Win-ni-meg,"  "Wi-ne-mack,"  "Wy-ne-mac,"  etc.,  is 
the  Potawatomi  name  of  the  catfish,  compounded  of  wee-nud, 
meaning  "turbid,"  or  "muddy,"  and  mak,  "a  fish."  It  is  used 
quite  commonly  by  the  Potawatomis  as  a  personal  name,  and  the 
person  for  whom  our  town  is  named  was  a  Potawatomi  chief  who 
was  rather  prominent  in  1812,  and  who  died  in  1821.  A  sketch  of 
him  will  be  found  in  Thatcher's  "Indian  Biographies,"  p.  214. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FORT  HARRISON. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Harrison  was 
celebrated  on  an  ambitious  scale  by  Terre  Haute  on  September 
2,  3  and  4,  one  feature  of  the  preliminaries  being  the  publication 
of  a  handsome  souvenir  of  seventy-two  pages,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  writers  contribute,  and  which  contains  about  all  the  his- 
tory that  can  be  gathered  relative  to  this  old  military  post.  There 
are  many  items  of  information  in  these  pages  that  evidently  have 
been  unearthed  from  obscure  sources. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  of  September  5  reports  at  length  the 
culmination  of  the  celebration  on  the  4th,  and  from  this  report 
we  quote : 

"With  ceremony  befitting  the  occasion,  the  rough  hewn  granite 
monument  marking  the  site  of  old  Fort  Harrison  was  unveiled 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  above 
the  column  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  great-great-grand- 
son of  the  illustrious  builder  of  the  historic  old  fortress.  The  un- 
veiling ceremony  was  supplemented  by  a  dignified  celebration 
commemorating  the  battle  of  Fort  Harrison,  in  which  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
Masons  participated. 

"On  the  banks  of  the  historic  Wabash  river  last  night  the  battle 
of  Fort  Harrison  was  fought  over  again  for  the  educational  value 
to  the  younger  generation  of  Americans.  Fort  Harrison  in  minia- 
ture, perched  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
was  stormed  by  scores  of  red  men,  representing  the  Indians  under 
Chief  Lenar,  and  just  when  the  fight  raged  fiercest,  when  things 
looked  hopeless  for  the  little  garrison  of  frontiersmen,  help  came 
and  the  fort  was  saved.  The  fierce  attack  of  the  rescue  party — 
Company  B,  Indiana  National  Guard,  under  command  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Wimer — followed  by  the  most  elaborate  fireworks  dis- 
play ever  shown  in  Terre  Haute,  made  an  excellent  climax  to  the 
three  days'  centennial  celebration. 

"Promptly  at  the  time  set  for  the  crowning  event  of  the  cen- 
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tennial  the  pyrotechnical  display  began.  The  first  number — a  set 
piece — blazed  forth,  giving  a  beautiful  likeness  of  old  Fort  Har- 
rison in  red,  which  turned  into  a  brilliant  white.  Then  came  an 
extra  display  furnished  by  the  flotilla  of  motorboats,  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Ed  Tetzel,  Jr. 

"Before  executing  the  attack  on  the  fort  the  Indians,  headed  by 
Chief  George  T.  Smith,  gathered  the  tribes  for  a  war  dance  on  the 
river  bank  south  of  the  fort.  Clad  in  full  Indian  garb,  the  aborigines 
then  made  their  midnight  sally,  which  ended  in  defeat. 

"It  is  estimated  that  between  thirty  thousand  and  forty  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  the  event." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Parsons  was  the  president  of  the  day,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  and  Judge 
Charles  J.  Orbison,  of  Indianapolis. 

Editorial  Note — J.  H.  B.  Nowland,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Promi- 
nent Citizens"  (p.  10),  speaking  of  the  White  river  ford  at  the 
mouth  of  Fall  creek,  makes  this  statement: 

"It  was  here  that  Lieutenant  Taylor  (afterward  President  of 
the  United  States)  crossed  his  army  when  marching  from  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  build  Fort  Harrison,  in  the  year  1811.  This 
fact  the  writer  learned  from  him  personally."  He  also  says  that 
"While  the  army  was  here,  the  late  Colonel  Abel  C.  Pepper  said 
he  first  met  the  celebrated  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh,  who  was 
here  on  an  embassy  to  the  Delawares." 

There  was  more  of  this  story  as  the  present  writer  received  it 
from  Mr.  Nowland,  writing  it  down  at  the  time.  The  substance 
of  it  was  that  when  Taylor  and  his  men  reached  the  ford  he  found 
four  or  five  hundred  Delawares  camped  there  preparatory  to  a 
council  to  be  held  with  Tecumseh  that  evening.  William  Conner, 
the  well-known  Indian  trader,  and  an  influential  man  among  the 
Delawares,  was  with  them.  He  advised  Taylor  to  put  the  creek 
between  his  camp  and  the  Indians.  That  evening  Tecumseh  in  his 
address  appealed  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers  till  they  arose 
in  frenzy,  drawing  and  flourishing  their  tomahawks.  The  Dela- 
ware chief,  Anderson,  and  Conner  at  once  counteracted  the  effect 
of  Tecumseh's  speech,  Conner  accusing  the  agitator  of  purely 
mercenary   motives,    and   of   being   employed   by   the    British    for 
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such  purposes.  In  the  end  only  two  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed 
to  ally  themselves  with  Tecumseh.  The  authorities  for  this  story, 
Mr.  Nowland  affirmed,  were  General  Taylor,  Colonel  Pepper, 
John  Tipton  and  William  Conner. 

Mr.  Nowland  was  a  conscientious  chronicler  and  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation  for  his  statement,  but  certain  dis- 
crepancies necessarily  modify  it.  Lieutenant  Taylor  could  not 
have  been  on  his  way  "to  build  Fort  Harrison,"  as  it  was  built  by 
Harrison's  force  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign,  and  when  Tecumseh 
was  in  the  south.  If  the  Shawnee  chief  was  acting  as  an  emissary 
of  the  British,  it  must  have  been  in  relation  to  our  war  with  that 
country,  which  would  shift  the  date  to  1812  instead  of  1811.  We 
have  nowhere  seen  any  account  as  to  just  how  or  when  Lieutenant 
Taylor  went  to  Fort  Harrison.  It  would  seem  not  improbable 
that  on  his  way  to  garrison  that  point,  marching  from  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio,  his  route  may  have  been  by  the  way  of  the  White  river 
ford  at  Fall  creek,  and  that  the  incident  narrated  by  Nowland 
may  have  occurred  some  time  between  June  and  September  of 
1812. 

AT  BETHLEHEM. 

On  the  15th  of  June  last  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  Clark 
county,  celebrated  its  centennial  anniversary  with  a  crowd  of 
nearly  one  thousand  persons  in  attendance.  A  historical  paper 
written  by  Mrs.  Elinor  Halley  Campbell  and  read  by  John  S. 
Pernett,  contained  local  data  of  interest. 

The  ground  on  which  Bethlehem  stands  was  owned  at  the  time 
of  platting  (1812)  by  Jonathan  Clark,  Colonel  John  Armstrong 
and  others.  Colonel  Armstrong  was  born  in  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  and  the  new  town  was,  it  is  surmised, 
named  in  honor  of  his  birthplace.  The  surveyor  of  the  town  was 
W.  C.  Greenup.  One  of  the  first  purchasers  was  Bailey  Johnston, 
who  paid  $10  for  a  centrally  located  lot.  Some  of  the  other  pur- 
chasers were  Olmstead,  Belden,  Sturdivant,  Marton,  Stevenson, 
Barnes,  Roe,  Gardner,  Smock,  Craven,  Robinson  and  Goforth. 
William  Plasket  and  William  G.  Armstrong  were  leading  men  of 
the  place,  being  partners  in  a  general  merchandising  business  and 
in  the  operation  of  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  river,  for  which  privi- 
lege, it  is  recorded,  they  paid  $6  in  1816. 
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LITTLE  CEDAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Stoops,  secretary  of  the  Brookville  Historical 
Society,  sends  us  the  following  report  of  a  celebration  recently 
held  near  that  place : 

"August  1st,  1912,  marked  the  one-hundredth  aniversary  of  the 
first  services  held  in  the  Little  Cedar  Baptist  Church,  three  miles 
south  of  Brookville,  Indiana.  On  this  day  the  Brookville  His- 
torical Society  celebrated  the  event  by  holding  a  short  service  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daum,  of  Connersville,  made  the 
principal  address.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  local  people 
and  were  of  a  reminiscent  nature.  This  date,  August  1,  was  not 
that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  but  marked  the  first  services 
held  in  the  meeting  house. 

"The  first  minutes  of  the  congregation  bear  date  of  October  5, 
1806.  Unfortunately,  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book  are  missing. 
These  pioneer  people  had  many  hardships  in  building.  The  clay 
for  the  bricks  was  tramped  by  oxen,  work  had  to  be  suspended  to 
build  a  blockhouse,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  Indians,  and 
finally  a  long  delay  was  caused  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
procure  nails. 

"This  church  is  now  the  property  of  the  Brookville  Historical 
Society,  and  it  is  their  endeavor  to  restore  and  keep  this  old 
church,  as  it  marked  the  beginning  of  religious  life-  in  the  White 
Water  valley." 

Editorial  Note — This  old  building  is  an  interesting  relic  of  pio- 
neer days.  We  remember  it  as  it  stood  some  years  ago — a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure  with  an  interior  arrangement  now  quite 
obsolete,  a  central  space  being  partially  surrounded  by  the  seats, 
with  an  ample  gallery  above.  The  little  pulpit  stood  high  up  on 
one  side  and  was  lighted  by  a  small  window.  A  traditional  anec- 
dote survives  to  the  effect  that  the  preacher  on  one  occasion,  glancing 
out  of  the  window  into  the  graveyard,  saw  a  man  actively 
searching  for  a  bumble  bee  that  was  up  his  pantaloon  leg.  The 
result  was  an  irrelevant  and  seemingly  irreverent  snort  of  mirth 
interjected  into  the  sermon,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  pious  hear- 
ers, who  had  no  inkling  as  to  the  cause. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  LITTLE  TURTLE. 

THE  grave  of  Little  Turtle,  the  noted  Miami  chief,  has  long 
been  lost  to  knowledge,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  has  at  last  been 
found  and  identified  beyond  all  doubt.  The  chieftain  was  buried 
somewhere  on  the  Fort  Wayne  site  in  July,  1812,  his  death  having 
occurred  July  14,  and  the  finding  of  the  grave  was  within  a  few 
days  of  being  an  exact  century.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stouder,  to  whom  be- 
longs the  credit  of  identifying  the  grave,  published  the  following 
account  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  of  August  4.  By 
letter  Mr.  Stouder  informs  us  that  the  spot  he  describes  was,  per- 
haps, the  last  cemetery  of  the  Miamis  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  that 
more  than  twenty-five  bodies  have  been  exhumed  in  that  locality. 
The  skull  found  with  the  identifying  relics  has  been  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  for  examination,  and  on  its  return  will  be 
returned  to  the  grave,  and  steps  will  be  taken  toward  erecting  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  chief . 

Account  by  J.  M.  Stouder. 

July  4,  1912,  will  hereafter  be  memorable  to  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  county.  On  that  day  Albert  and  Charles  Loch- 
ner  uncovered  the  grave  of  Little  Turtle,  the  great  Miami  war 
chief. 

The  brothers  had  contracted  to  build  a  house  for  Dr.  George 
W.  Gillie  on  Lawton  place,  and  in  digging  the  cellar  uncovered 
several  Indian  graves.  Noticing  that  whatever  was  in  the  graves 
was  appropriated  by  the  laborers,  the  contractors  called  off  the 
crew  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  George  W.  Gillie  dug  the 
drain  in  which  the  grave  of  Little  Turtle  was  found. 

The  finders  had  no  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  body.  The  skull 
was  carefully  kept  and  presented  to  Dr.  M.  W.  Ivins,  dentist  at 
1118  Rivermet  avenue,  who  had  requested  the  Lochner  brothers 
to  save  a  good  specimen  for  him.  The  balance  of  the  remains 
were  scattered  and  carried  away  by  the  curious  as  mementos. 

Around  the  neck  of  the  chief  was  found  the  string  of  silver 
beads  and  crosses  and  in  the  few  remaining  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
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back  of  the  skull  was  the  string  of  white  shell  beads.  The  hair 
was  also  tied  with  a  buckskin  thong,  and,  from  the  description 
given  by  the  Lochner  brothers  was  well  preserved.  The  vermil- 
lion  war  paint  was  beneath  the  chieftain's  knees,  the  solid  silver 
armlets  on  his  arms,  the  anklet  and  the  famous  sword,  the  gun  and 
the  remnant  of  the  pistol  were  at  his  side.  The  various  other  imple- 
ments had  been  placed  in  various  other  parts  of  the  grave  and  had 
probably  become  disarranged  in  the  digging  of  the  drain.  On  the 
breast  were  the  silver  discs,  believed  to  be  medals.  These  were  fas- 
tened together  by  means  of  a  buckskin  thong  and  are  shown  in  the 
collection  just  as  they  were  found. 

About  a  month  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  home  of  Albert 
Lochner  and  asked  to  see  the  Indian  relics  that  I  knew  he  had  in 
his  possession,  as  I  am  always  interested  in  such  discoveries.  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  apparent  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  find  and  began  an  investigation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
in  the  grave.  Early  in  my  research  work  I  became  convinced  that 
Albert  and  Charles  Lochner  and  Dr.  Gillie  had  discovered  the 
grave  of  Little  Turtle.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Eliza 
Rudisill,  Mr.  Howard  Hanthorn  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Worden  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  me  in  identifying  the  grave  of  the 
greatest  chief  of  his  time. 

Articles  taken  from  the  grave  are :  Eight  silver  bracelets,  two 
silver  anklets,  one  heavy  metal  bracelet,  three  silver  medals,  on 
the  inside  of  one  of  which  is  a  small  remnant  of  canvas ;  four 
silver  brooches,  one  pair  of  silver  earrings  and  six  pendants,  one 
string  of  silver  beads,  twenty-three  silver  crosses,  each  one  inch  in 
length ;  four  silver  crosses,  each  six  inches  long ;  one  sword,  with 
silver  hilt,  wrapped  with  gold  braid,  which  we  are  certain  is  that 
presented  to  the  chief  by  General  George  Washington ;  one  string 
of  white  shell  beads,  four  metal  buttons,  one  small  pocket  knife, 
one  large  clasp  knife  of  very  old  design,  one  drinking  cup,  one 
metal  spoon,  one  pair  of  shears,  one  hammer,  one  gun  barrel, 
from  which  rotted  portions  of  the  stock  fell  when  it  was  lifted 
from  the  grave ;  one  pair  of  bullet  moulds,  one  flint  lock,  the  only 
remains  of  a  pistol ;  two  flints  for  gun  and  pistol,  three  large 
knives,  one  pair  of  steel  spurs,  one  ax,  one  tomahawk,  one  copper 
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kettle,  containing  when  found  beans  and  corn  which  went  to  a  line 
powder  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  skull  of  the  great  red 
leader. 

That  within  so  comparatively  short  a  period  of  time  as  a  hundred 
years  the  grave  of  this  illustrious  man  should  have  been  forgot- 
ten seems  strange,  and  now  that  the  grave  has  been  found  the 
spot  should  be  appropriately  marked  by  the  patriotic  people  of 
Indiana. 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  know  so  positively  that  this  is  the 
grave  of  Little  Turtle.  Bryce,  in  his  History  of  Fort  Wayne, 
says  that  Little  Turtle  was  buried  with  the  sword  presented  him 
by  General  Washington  and  the  medal  given  him  at  the  treaty 
of  Greenville.  I  have  them  both,  together  with  all  of  his  weapons 
and  ornaments. 

Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society, 
says  that  Little  Turtle  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  St.  Joseph's 
river  and  when  the  interment  was  made  it  was  considerably  north 
of  what  was  then  Fort  Wayne. 

The  final  proof  came  to  me,  Thursday  evening.  W.  D.  Schiefer, 
of  the  Schiefer  shoe  store,  volunteered  the  information  that  while 
he  resided  on  the  old  Barnett  place  in  1875  a  man  named  Hedges, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  burial  of  Little  Turtle,  had  pointed 
out  to  him  the  exact  location  of  the  grave  as  well  as  the  old  man 
could  remember.  Without  any  suggestions  from  me,  and,  al- 
though he  had  not  been  in  that  locality  since  Spy  Run  was  laid 
out,  Mr.  Schiefer  took  me  to  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  place 
where  the  grave  was  uncovered.  From  Mr.  Schiefer  I  have  the 
folowing  statement: 

"Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  August  1,  1912. 
"I  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  pioneer  resident  of  Allen 
county  named  Hedges,  who  was  present  at  the  burial  of  Little 
Turtle,  and  while  living  on  the  Barnett  place  in  1875,  Mr.  Hedges 
visited  me  and  pointed  out  to  me  as  near  as  he  could  recollect  the 
place  where  Little  Turtle's  body  had  been  interred  on  the  edge 
of  the  farm  along  the  river.  W.  D.  Schiefer." 


REPRINTS 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANAPOLIS— III. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.   C.  SHORTRIDGE. 

Questions  Involved  in  New  School  System — Buildings,  Teachers 
and  Salaries ;  A  Plan  for  Training  Teachers ;  Benefits  of 
the  Experiment ;  Encomiums  of  a  Visiting  Educator ;  Or- 
igin of  the  Colored  Schools;  Prejudice  against  Colored 
Children  and  Legislative  Difficulties ;  First  Colored  Pupil 
in  the  High  School;  Comparative  Standing  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Schools;    Features  of  Excellence. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

When  the  work  of  re-establishing  a  public  school  system,  that 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  more  than  a  fair  beginning,  was 
undertaken  in  the  years  1863-4-5,  many  questions  of  importance 
were  up  for  settlement.  The  one  providing  more  commodious 
school  buildings,  with  improved  warming  and  ventilating  facil- 
ities such  as  would  contribute  more  fully  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  children,  was  of  vital  importance.  Along  with  this 
was  always  present  in  the  minds  of  the  school  authorities  the 
question  of  providing  more  capable  and  well  qualified  teachers. 
Money  was  scarce,  the  salaries  were  low,  good  teachers  could  not 
be  brought  from  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  compensation  we 
could  afford  them.  Most  of  the  teachers  already  in  the  schools 
were  of  excellent  character  and  ability,  always  ready  for  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duty,  but  probably  no  one  of  them  had  ever  re- 
ceived any  special  normal  school  training.  How  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuous supply  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by  resignations 
and  to  fill  new  positions  opened  up  by  the  increased  attendance 
of  children  was  the  question  to  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

Meantime  I  had  visited  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  West  and 
had  noted  carefully  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  their  so- 
called  normal  schools,  but  to  me  all  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
nature  of  the  instruction  was  very  much  such  as  we  were  already 
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giving  in  our  newly  organized  high  school,  and  therefore  was  not 
of  a  character  to  suit  my  needs ;  there  was  in  them  too  little  of  the 
theory,  almost  nothing  in  the  practice  that  would  give  to  the 
learner  clearly  defined  ideas  of  school  organization,  management 
and  instruction.  And  then,  for  settlement,  was  the  question  as  to 
what  we  had  better  do. 

The  answer  to  all  this  was  given  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Indianapolis  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  was  under- 
taken early  in  the  year  1867,  and  the  school  was  got  under  way  on 
the  1st  of  March  of  that  year.  Amanda  P.  Funnele,  a  woman  of 
large  ability  and  rare  accomplishment,  was  found  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  school.  Miss  Funnele  was  a  graduate  and 
for  a  time  a  teacher  in  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  engagement  to  come  to  Indianapolis  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Albany  Normal  School,  at  that  time  one  of  the  foremost 
schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  From  its  organization  to 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  1874,  there  had  been  three  prin- 
cipals— Miss  Funnele,  Miss  Clara  Armstrong  and  Miss  Florinda 
Williams. 

The  new  school,  it  might  be  said,  was  an  experiment.  No 
school  exactly  of  its  kind  could  be  found  anywhere,  and  for  this 
reason  some  doubts  existed  as  to  its  success.  But  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  thought  it  over  and  over  so  many  times  there  was 
very  little  or  none  of  this.  The  plan  of  organization  for  the  school 
was  a  simple  one  and  to  put  it  into  execution  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult. To  carry  out  this  design  the  school  was  organized  on  the 
plan  of  an  equal  division  of  time  between  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  It  had  therefore  two  departments,  the  one  of  in- 
struction, the  other  of  practice. 

Twelve  young  women  of  good  education  and  apparently  pos- 
sessing the  characteristics  that  one  would  like  in  a  good  teacher 
were  chosen  to  form  the  first  class  of  pupil-teachers.  Six  rooms 
in  the  newly  constructed  building  at  Michigan  and  Blackford 
streets  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  children,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  to  be  taught  by  the  pupil-teachers 
and  formed  the  material  on  which  the  young  teacher  would  be 
taught  her  first  lessons  in  the  practical  side  of  her  new  occupa- 
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tion.  Six  of  the  pupil-teachers  were  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
practice,  while  the  other  section  of  the  same  number  was  in  an- 
other part  of  the  building  receiving  instructions  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  section  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  of  practice 
were  expected  to  conduct  the  exercises,  recitations,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ceed as  though  they  were  regular  teachers  receiving  the  maximum 
salaries. 

Of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  young  women  who  have  al- 
ready completed  the  training  school  course  of  study,  practically 
all  have  been  employed  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  nine 
hundred  were  residents  of  Indianapolis,  and  it  may  also  be  said 
that  three-fourths  of  them  would  never  have  taught  a  day  in  this 
city  but  for  this  special  training.  This,  of  course,  satisfied  an  oft- 
repeated  demand  that  people  of  Indianapolis  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  their  own  children,  which  was  the  opinion  of  many  good 
citizens.  To  be  sure  there  is  some  ground  for  this  belief,  for  there 
was  at  that  time,  and  are  now,  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  education  if  they  had  received  the  addi- 
tional training.  All  told  there  have  been  a  few  less  than  a  thou- 
sand young  women  who  have  completed  the  course  in  training 
afforded  and  have  entered  the  schools  as  teachers  and  were  fitted 
to  do  a  large  share  of  the  best  work  done  in  the  schools.  Last 
year  there  were  320  of  them  in  the  schools,  of  which  twelve  are 
in  the  list  of  supervising  principals,  eight  are  directors  of  prac- 
tice, six  are  German  teachers  and  three  are  high  school  teachers. 
What  was  quite  as  important,  they  earned  and  spent  their  money 
in  and  about  their  own  homes  and  thereby  brought  help  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  to  dependent  children,  and  often  helpless  fathers  and 
mothers. 

It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  this  quiet  school,  so 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  and  about  which  so  little  is 
known  by  the  public,  has  brought  more  good  than  any  other 
single  agency,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  has  formed  the 
great  right  arm  of  the  school  system.  But  for  its  influence  and 
that  of  two  or  three  other  helpful  agencies,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter,  the  school  system  of  Indianapolis  would  have  been  very 
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much  like  the  schools  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  cities — and 
no  better. 

As  soon  as  results  could  be  seen  in  this  city,  schools  of  a  similar 
character  were  started  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Evansville  and  Fort 
Wayne,  in  this  State.  A  committee  from  the  first  named  city  vis- 
ited Indianapolis  to  inspect  its  training  school.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo, 
a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman  of  the  committee,  in  an  address 
to  the  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  teachers,  said : 

"Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  half  a  day  in  the 
examination  of  what  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  training 
school  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  upper  room  of  a  well-con- 
structed schoolhouse  I  found  a  quiet,  self-possessed  young  woman 
standing  before  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls  in  familiar  conver- 
sation on  their  forenoon's  work  as  teachers  of  the  five  hundred 
children  in  the  rooms  below.  Their  conversation  ranged  through 
the  whole  realm  of  the  life  of  childhood,  striving  to  analyze  its 
faculties,  comprehend  its  wants  and  get  into  perfect  sympathy 
with  its  mysterious  inward  life.  Each  of  the  girls  told  her  expe- 
rience with  her  class  as  earnestly  as  if  she  knelt  at  the  confes- 
sional, under  the  eye  of  a  criticism  as  decided  as  it  was  sympa- 
thetic and  kind.  Below  I  saw  the  working  half  of  the  class  of 
pupil-teachers  conducting  the  various  exercises  of  instruction. 
Through  these  rooms  moved  three  critic  teachers,  noting  every- 
thing, advising,  preparing  to  report  in  due  time  to  the  quiet  little 
lady  above.  In  one  room  a  charming  model  school  was  perma- 
nently kept  by  an  experienced  young  woman.  One  man,  with  the 
title  of  superintendent,  was  responsible  for  the  order  of  the  little 
community,  and  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes.  I 
looked  with  delight  too  deep  for  expression  on  the  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  a  school  where  five  hundred  children  are  taught  by  these 
twenty  girls,  who  themselves  are  learning  the  finest  art  of  modern 
life.  I  marked  the  deep  enthusiasm,  the  blended  firmness,  self- 
possession  and  gentleness,  the  sweet  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
which  they  went  about  their  duty.  I  saw  in  their  faces  that  they 
felt  they  had  chosen  the  better  part,  were  living  for  a  purpose,  and 
not  troubled  overmuch  about  their  position  in  American  society." 
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the  colored  schools. 

The  question  of  proper  provision  for  educating  colored  children 
in  Indianapolis  had  been  urged  by  men  and  women  many  times 
and  in  various  ways.  The  average  lawmakers  are  afraid  of  cer- 
tain questions,  such  as  the  tramp  nuisance  or  the  Gypsy  business, 
kindred  evils  and  practices  which  have  no  right  to  exist  in  a  civilized 
country.  The  question  of  woman's  suffrage  never  gets  a  fair  hear- 
ing. A  way  can  always  be  found  either  in  caucus  or  committee 
to  smother  it.  It  was  exactly  this  way  for  many  years  with  the 
question  of  negro  education. 

The  lawmaker  who  came  to  Indianapolis  every  two  years  and 
promised  to  do  great  things  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
throughout  the  State,  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  almost  any- 
thing ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  show-down  by  voting  on  a  few  ques- 
tions, negro  education  among  the  number,  he  was  not  ready. 
Colored  people  were  all  about  us  and  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers.  More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  forcibly 
brought  to  the  American  continent,  they  early  embraced  the 
theory  about  which  we  hear  so  much  of  late,  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  In  Indianapolis  there  were 
hundreds  of  adult  American  citizens  and  there  were  many  hun- 
dreds of  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  illiterate  and  many  of 
them  vicious,  and  under  these  conditions  a  menace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. Were  they  the  less  so  because  covered  with  a  black  skin? 
If  they  were  a  menace,  what  was  our  plain  duty? 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  then 
and  ever  since  a  mighty  educational  power  in  the  State,  began  the 
agitation  for  colored  schools.  In  ten  or  twelve  years  there  were 
signs  of  approaching  success.  In  1867  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  needed  legislation  but  without  avail.  An  effort  was  re- 
newed at  the  opening  session  of  1869.  An  amendment  ta  the  law 
was  offered  and  favorable  action  was  taken  in  the  committees  and 
in  due  time  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Action  at  the  other  end 
of  the  capitol  was  more  dilatory.  The  amendment  was  hung  up 
till  11 :30  the  last  night  of  the  last  session  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said:  "It  is  now  or  never."  A  half  dozen  persons 
began  the  work  of  getting  the  members  from  the  cloakroom  and 
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lobbies  into  their  seats.  I  remember  that  the  late  Professor  Bell, 
Thomas  J.  Vater  and  a  number  of  other  patriotic  and  humane 
men  did  all  that  was  posible  for  them  to  do.  But  the  amendment 
failed  for  want  of  a  constitutional  majority — fifty-one.  Forty-six 
of  the  requisite  number  to  pass  it  were  present  and  voted  for  it. 
But  while  that  was  a  majority  of  all  present,  it  was  not  enough  to 
pass  the  measure.  But  this  was  the  last  night  of  the  session  and 
any  one  who  has  been  present  on  these  occasions  knows  how 
things  are  done.  A  truthful  description  of  what  took  place  on  this 
particular  night  would  not  look  well  in  a  newspaper. 

So  it  looked  at  the  moment  as  if  the  black  children  were  doomed 
to  run  the  streets  for  another  term  of  two  years  while  their  fathers 
and  mothers  continued  to  pay  their  taxes,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
children  of  the  more  favored  race  were  kept  in  school  ten  months 
of  the  year.  For  some  reason,  I  do  not.  remember  what,  the  Gov- 
ernor found  it  necessary  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  it  was  at  this  called  session,  May  13,  1869,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  law  admitting  colored  children  to  public  school  privi- 
lege was  passed.  In  Indianapolis  preparations  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  large  addition  we  were  soon  to  have  were  begun ; 
some  of  the  buildings  already  abandoned  were  repaired  and  re- 
furnished; others  were  rented,  properly  seated  and  made  quite 
comfortable.  By  the  first  of  September  we  were  ready  for  all  who 
might  apply. 

Meantime  a  constant  search  was  kept  up  for  competent  colored 
men  and  women  who  could  do  the  teaching.  The  plan  was  to  use 
colored  teachers  when  they  could  be  found,  and  white  ones  when 
they  could  not.  During  the  summer  months,  Sunday  afternoon 
meetings  were  held  in  some  of  the  colored  churches,  where  need- 
ful information  was  given  to  parents  and  guardians  as  to  what 
would  be  expected  of  them  when  their  children  were  to  enter 
school.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended,  and  with  much 
enthusiasm  in  view  of  what  was  soon  to  occur.  When  the  day 
came  the  buildings  were  crowded  early  with  a  herd  of  rowdy  and 
undisciplined  blacks,  and  with  a  strong  teaching  force  in  number 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  races.  Order  was  at  once 
restored,  and  the  work  of  classifying  and  grading  was  begun.  Five 
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years  after  they  were  first  admitted  to  the  schools  there  were  in 
attendance  at  both  day  and  night  schools  over  eight  hundred 
colored  pupils. 

The  manner  in  which  the  colored  children  first  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school  without  the  authority  of  law,  I  think,  has 
never  been  correctly  told.  I  can  easily  tell  how  it  occurred.  Two 
or  three  years  after  the  law  of  1869,  providing  for  the  education  of 
colored  children,  was  enacted,  a  few  of  them  had  mastered  the 
course  of  study  in  the  district  schools  and  were  prepared  to  enter 
the  high  school.  The  law,  however,  provided  for  their  education 
in  separate  schools  and  a  high  school  for  a  half  dozen  children  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

There  were  up  then  for  settlement  some  difficult  questions. 
Early  in  the  vacation  of  1872,  I  think  it  was,  a  committee  of 
colored  men,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Broyles,  a  prudent  man 
and  a  good  preacher,  came  to  me  to  ask  what  they  were  to  do.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  tell  them  what  to  do,  as  the  law  was  clearly 
against  them.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ought  to  admit  them,  and  if  it  did  not, 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana  certainly  would,  as  it 
specifically  provided  for  a  system  of  common  schools  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  wherein  tuition  should  be  free  and  open  to  all. 

Some  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  bringing  suit  to  compel 
the  authorities  to  admit  the  children.  Here  it  occurred  to  me  that 
we  could  get  at  the  matter  in  a  better  way  by  placing  the  burden 
of  excluding  them  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  wanted  them 
kept  out,  and  that  we  could  thus  avoid  the  cost  and  delay  to  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  admitting  them.  I  said :  "Get  ready  one  of 
your  brightest  children  and  send  her  to  me  on  the  first  day  of 
school."    This  they  did. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  opening  day  of  school  Mary  Alice 
Rann,  a  bright,  well-dressed  girl,  came  to  me  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  enter  the  high  school.  Without  asking  any  questions,  I  walked 
with  her  to  the  room  of  the  principal,  George  P.  Brown,  and  with- 
out any  explanation  or  request,  I  said :  "Mr.  Brown,  here  is  a  girl 
that  wishes  to  enter  the  high  school"  and  then  went  back  to 
my  work. 
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Mary  was  admitted  and  remained  in  the  high  school  for  four 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  received  her  diploma.  Colored 
children  have  been  admitted  to  the  school  ever  since  without  ques- 
tion, now  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

On  Thursday  following  the  admission  of  the  girl  to  the  high 
school  J.  J.  Bingham,  editor  at  that  time  of  the  Daily  Sentinel,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  and  I  were  stand- 
ing in  the  high  school  hall,  when  there  came  and  stood  within  a 
few  feet  of  us  the  girl  above  referred  to,  waiting  to  ask  me  some 
question,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  seeing  her,  said : 

"I  understand  you  have  a  nigger  in  the  high  school." 

I  could  only  say,  "Probably  so,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  girl." 

At  this  Mr.  Bingham  said,  "I  have  a  long  communication  in  my 
pocket  now  in  regard  to  it." 

Then  I  said,  "That  is  a  good  place  for  it;  better  let  it  stay  in 
your  pocket." 

The  communication  was  never  published  and  that  was  about  the 
last  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools  when  compared  with  the  school  system  in  other 
cities.  This  evidence  comes  to  us  in  various  ways,  a  few  of  which 
I  may  mention.  Of  late  years  particularly  there  is  a  manifest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  ruling  authorities  of  foreign  countries  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  this  country,  educationally.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  the  South  American  republics  to  send  commis- 
sions to  this  country  for  this  purpose.  A  number  of  the  European 
countries  have  done  the  same  thing.  On  their  arrival,  of  course, 
they  go  at  once  to  the  seat  of  government,  where  they  are  told 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  to  find  the  information  they  desire.  I 
am  informed  that  they  are  always  directed  to  Indiana  and  Indian- 
apolis when  they  wish  to  know  of  public  school  organization  and 
methods  of  instruction.  These  instructions,  of  course,  came  from 
the  Commisioner  of  Education  himself,  who  has  known  more  of 
Indianapolis  for  forty  years  past  than  any  other  person  in  the 
country  who  has  not  lived  in  this  State. 

A  New  York  newspaper  some  years  ago  asked  one  hundred  of 
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the  best  informed  educators  of  the  country  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  best  system  of  schools  to  be  found  in  any  American  city. 
Of  the  whole  number  nineteen  voted  for  Indianapolis,  twelve  for 
Chicago  and  twelve  for  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  no  other  city  re- 
ceived more  than  seven  votes. 

Other  evidence  was  seen  in  the  columns  of  a  New  York  maga- 
zine, the  proprietors  of  which  employed,  as  they  supposed,  a  com- 
petent man  for  the  task  and  instructed  him  to  visit  twenty  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  to  examine  the  organization,  man- 
agement and  instruction  of  schools  and  to  report  his  observations 
to  the  magazine.  After  the  list  of  cities  to  be  inspected  was 
agreed  upon,  the  task  was  undertaken  and  the  instructions  fol- 
lowed as  nearly  as  could  be. 

What  was  written  for  the  magazine  I  only  know  in  a  general 
way,  as  I  have  never  read  the  article.  I  have,  however,  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  the  writer,  in  which  he  described  to  me  very 
fully  the  things  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  while  on  his  tour  of 
observation.  He  gave  me  the  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
struction he  had  seen  in  several  of  the  cities  he  had  visited,  par- 
ticularly in  primary  schools,  and  compared  this  work  with  what 
he  had  seen  in  Indianapolis.  He  said  that,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  Indianapolis  schools  were  in  all  particulars 
equal  to  any  he  had  yet  seen,  and  in  her  primary  schools,  par- 
ticularly, he  had  seen  much  that  had  no  equal  in  any  other  city. 

There  are  a  few  things  characteristic  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
that  are  not  common  to  the  schools  in  other  cities.  I  can  briefly 
state  a  few  of  them :  First,  we  have  had  here  for  more  than  forty 
years  a  thoroughly  nonpartisan  control.  In  no  case  during  that 
period  have  I  ever  heard  a  man's  political  views  discussed  when 
considering  his  fitness  to  do  the  work  of  a  trustee  or  school  com- 
missioner. The  schools  to  this  extent  have  been  free  from  political 
influence.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard,  when  superintendents,  super- 
visors or  teachers  were  to  be  employed,  any  questions  asked  as 
to  their  political  or  religious  convictions.  The  tests  of  their  fit- 
ness to  do  the  work  required  were  always  applied  in  another  way. 
It  was  made  my  duty  for  eleven  years  to  examine  all  applicants 
for  positions  as  teachers,  and  no  question  was  ever  asked,  the  an- 
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swer  to  which  was  expected  to  reveal  the  applicant's  beliefs  on 
either  of  these  subjects. 

Another  feature  of  ours  not  found  in  other  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  in  later  years,  is  that  of  the  special  and  effective  super- 
vision and  instruction  of  our  primary  schools.  As  early  as  1866 
it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  primary  schools,  as  to  their  instruc- 
tion, were  not  getting  what  they  ought  to  have.  To  supply  this 
want  the  trustees  asked  me  to  find,  if  possible,  a  suitable  person 
to  undertake  this  work.  After  searching  for  a  time  I  was  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  board  that  no  person  with  the  desired 
training  could  be  found.  After  some  further  delay  and  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  it  was  determined  to  send  one  of  our  own  teach- 
ers to  a  New  York  normal  school,  to  make  the  special  preparation 
needed,  the  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  borne  by  the  school 
board.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  one  of 
our  most  promising  young  women,  was  asked  to  go  to  the  Oswego 
Normal  School,  to  begin  a  mastery  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
lowest  primary,  and  ascend  from  grade  to  grade  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  return  to  Indianapolis  when  called  for.  Meantime  I 
had  visited  the  Oswego  school  and  arranged  fully  the  details  of 
the  instruction  she  was  to  receive. 

In  due  time  Miss  Cropsey  returned  and  took  up  the  work  of 
supervising  the  instruction  and  general  management  of  our  pri- 
mary schools,  and  has  remained  in  that  position  continuously 
until  the  present  time. 

That  this  action,  taken  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was,  has  been  largely  beneficial  to  the  schools  of  the  city,  no 
one  questions.  This  supervisory  work  over  the  primary  schools 
has  been  for  forty  years  supplemental  to  the  work  done  in  the  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,  and  the  two  working  in  perfect  harmony  have 
brought  to  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  what  could  not  have  been 
secured  in  any  other  way.  I  state  it  moderately  when  I  say  that 
a  half  million  dollars,  in  addition  to  sums  already  paid  out,  spread 
out  over  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  last  forty  years  would  not 
have  secured  the  same  desirable  ends. 

(Concluded  in  Next  Number) 
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EARLY  TIMES   IN   INDIANAPOLIS. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  MERRILL  MO  ORES. 

[These  reminiscenses,  written  for  the  Woman's  Club  of  Indianapolis,  were 
originally  printed  in  The  Indianapolis  News  for  December  18,  1908.  Mrs. 
Moores,  now  deceased,  was  a  life-long  resident  of  Indianapolis.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Merrill,  our  first  State  Treasurer.] 

I  have  gone  back  in  the  memories  of  my  friends  and  of  my  own 
to  the  days  when  there  were  no  lights  at  night  except  candles — 
and  tallow  candles  at  that — when  there  were  no  such  things  as 
matches  and  every  candle  was  lighted  by  blowing  one's  breath 
of  life  away  over  a  red  hot  coal 'held  in  the  spindle-legged  tongs; 
when  the  great  fireplace  was  filled  with  logs  of  wood,  making  the 
grandest  fire  in  the  world ;  when  at  night  the  glowing  back  stick 
was  carefully  covered  in  a  grave  of  ashes  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  the  morning  fire  and  when,  if  unfortunately  the  protecting 
ashes  failed,  one  of  the  children  was  sent  to  the  nearest  neighbor 
for  a  shovel  of  coals  with  which  to  start  the  fire  for  the  morning's 
breakfast;  when  each  household  had  its  own  dairy  at  the  door; 
when  the  gardens  were  rife  with  flowers  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  when  everybody  slept  in  nightcaps ;  when  a  rail  fence  in- 
closed the  grounds  of  the  county  seminary ;  when  the  streets  were 
crooked  and  full  of  stumps  and  lined  on  each  side  with  dog  fen- 
nel— and  the  alleys — ugh!  growing  jimson. 

Our  neighbors  were  not  always  those  that  were  nearest  our 
home.  Up  Washington  street,  or  off  around  the  Circle,  or  across 
the  commons  or  fields,  our  nimble  feet  flew  on  the  way  to  school 
as  we  went  by  to  get  the  company  of  a  "friend  or  as  we  returned 
home,  stopping  to  take  a  schoolmate  with  us  to  stay  all  night. 
What  evenings  of  fun  spent  in  merry  games !  How  we  gathered 
the  spicy  four-o'clocks  into  our  aprons,  and  sat  on  the  porch,  and 
of  them  made  necklaces !  How  we  cracked  the  capsules  of  the 
"touch-me-nots !"  How  we  talked  after  we  went  to  bed !  And 
with  what  joy  we  went  hand  in  hand  to  school  in  the  morning! 
Friendships  were  then  formed  which  the  years  have  not  tarnished 
nor  broken. 
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Near  my  father's  house,  in  Washington  street,  at  the  west  end 
of  where  the  Claypool  Hotel  now  stands,  lived  for  a  short  time  a 
young  merchant  from  Philadelphia.  He  had  brought  to  this 
frame  house,  hurriedly  built  on  wooden  piles,  his  bride  and  her 
little  sister.  The  child,  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  easily  won 
the  hearts  of  the  neighbors  by  her  grace  and  beauty  and  gentle 
manners.  One  unfortunate  day,  while  handling  her  sister's  scis- 
sors, she  fell,  and  the  cruel  instrument  pierced  her  knee,  the 
point  breaking  off  under  the  joint.  A  doctor  was  sent  for.  He 
was  on  his  farm  felling  trees  and  burning  brush,  doing  this  work 
at  odd  times,  when  not  practicing  medicine.  He  hurried  to  the 
home  of  the  little  patient.  His  hands  were  hard,  his  fingers  unfit 
to  touch  the  child's  tender  flesh.  In  those  primitive  times  there 
were  no  blessed  anaesthetics,  and  consciously  the  pain  had  to  be 
borne.  Under  the  hand  of  the  doctor  she  lay  for  hours,  while  he 
cut  into  the  limb  searching  for  the  broken  point ;  finally,  unwill- 
ing though  he  was,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  amputation. 
He  attempted  this,  but  the  hard  hands  could  not  catch  or  hold 
the  artery,  and  death  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  The 
sister  in  her  passion  of  grief  fled  to  the  woods  nearby  to  lose 
sight  of  the  dear  child.  The  neighbors  gathered  together  in  sym- 
pathy and  love,  and  their  kind  hands  carried  the  little  body  to 
the  graveyard  by  the  river. 

The  unsightly  building  in  which  the  family  lived  stood  for 
years,  and  more  than  one  tragedy  was  enacted  within  its  walls. 
Here  among  the  early  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  church  came 
the  Rev.  George  Bush,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Later  years  made  him  professor  of  HebreAv  and  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  New  York.  He  brought  with  him  from 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  his  bride,  a  fair  girl,  who  had  known 
nothing  of  the  trials  of  frontier  life — the  daughter  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  Think  of  setting  up  housekeeping  in  this  barn 
of  a  house !  No  furniture  or  carpet  stores,  no  hardware  or  china 
supplies.  A  salary  of  $400,  rarely  fully  paid.  The  little  that  they 
had,  brought  from  her  own  home  through  the  unbroken  forest  in 
a  wagon.    The  bright  girl  wife  soon  gained  the  love  of  her  neigh- 
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bors,  and  when  she  lay  dying  before  the  year  was  out,  a  tender 
mother  took  the  new-born  babe  to  her  breast,  sharing-  willingly 
her  own  baby's  food  with  the  motherless  child,  and  when  this 
kind  mother's  strength  failed,  another  was  found  who  wtas 
equally  loving  and  generous.  From  this  home  was  the  stranger 
carried,  through  the  narrow  pathway  bordered  by  tall  iron-weed 
and  buried  beneath  the  green  grass  and  wild  flowers  near  the 
river. 

A  little  love  story  belongs  to  a  very  early  day ;  so  little  and 
simple  it  is  like  a  humming  bird's  nest  in  an  umbrageous  oak. 
They  were  but  boy  and  girl.  She  was  fair  and  sweet,  a  dainty, 
delicate,  laughing,  singing,  light-hearted,  loving  creature.  He 
was  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  youth,  fond  of  woods  and  waters,  an 
active  and  daring  hunter,  of  a  droll  and  merry  wit,  gifted  in  con- 
versation, most  winning  and  charming  in  all  his  ways.  She  was 
gifted  in  music  and  had  been  trained  to  the  piano  almost  from 
her  infancy.  He  had  a  high  spirit  and  refined  tastes ;  he  was,  in 
short,  nature's  gentleman,  as  she  was  a  natural  lady.  He  was  an 
orphan  and  poor.  She  was  fatherless,  with  a  mother  who  was  a 
grand  woman,  but  had  somewhat  of  a  worldly  taint.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  she  was  prudent.  She  did  not  approve  of  long  en- 
gagements, nor  exchange  of  letters.  The  youth  went  South  to 
continue  the  study  of  his  profession  and  begin  his  practice.  He 
was  eighteen,  she  still  younger.  A  mischievous  little  girl  called 
out  at  an  evening  party  on  which  a  sudden  silence  hail  fallen : 
"Mary  Field  criecj  when  Harry  Floyd  went  away."  Everybody 
smiled.  It  was  only  a  boy  and  girl  affair  to  the  two  parted. 
They  never  met  again.  He  studied  and  entered  on  the  practice 
of  medicine.  His  prospects  were  good  and  he  prepared  to  claim 
his  bride,  when,  like  a  death  blow,  came  the  tidings  that  she  was 
married.  She  had  succumbed  to  the  influence  and  authority  of 
her  mother  and  to  the  entreaties  of  a  wooer  who  was  both  gentle 
and  rich. 

The  young  man  lost  heart,  dropped  his  hard-won  practice,  fell 
out  of  the  race,  married  a  poor,  pretty  orphan,  and  buried  him- 
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self  on  a  Southern  plantation,  which  was  itself  hidden  in  a  tan- 
gled wilderness  of  wild  cane,  vines,  palmetto,  wide-spreading 
gum,  and  tall  funereal  cypress  draped  in  long  gray  Spanish  moss. 
It  was  a  gloomy  place,  but  it  suited  him,  and  his  child-wife  was 
unconsciously  happy  in  a  home  of  her  own.  There  he  said  once, 
to  almost  the  only  friend  of  early  days  he  had  seen  in  many 
years:  "Do  you  remember  Mary  Field?"  "Yes,"  was  the  sur- 
prised reply,  for  the  friend  knew  or  guessed  the  story,  and  Mary 
was  dead.  "Well,"  he  went  on,  "she  is  my  first  thought  when  I 
wake  from  deep  sleep,  whether  it  be  in  the  morning  or  at  deep 
midnight.  And  so  it  will  be  if  I  live  to  be  ninety."  He  has  long 
lain  in  his  grave,  and  they  are  both  forgotten,  except  by  a  few 
faithful  hearts. 

The  rival  papers  of  the  town  were,  after  the  removal  of  the 
capital  from  Corydon,  the  Democrat  and  the  Journal,  the  former 
printed  by  Morrison  &  Bolton.  The  latter  was  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  Douglass  &  Maguire.  Mr.  Douglass  was  State  printer 
and  moved  with  the  capital,  as  did  the  other  State  officers.  It 
took  eleven  days  to  make  the  journey  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
where  our  city  now  stands.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  get  up  even 
a  weekly  in  those  days.  The  news  from  Europe  was  nearly  two 
months  in  arriving.  News  from  the  East  was  ten  or  twelve  days 
behind  time.  No  railroads,  no  telegraphs.  There  is  no  nobler 
trade  than  that  of  the  printer.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  pure  man 
in  his  place  it  was  John  Douglass,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Indiana  Journal. 

The  rival  hotels  were  opposite  each  other  in  Washington 
street,  near  where  the  New  York  store  now  stands.  They  were 
kept  by  John  Hawkins  and  Samuel  Henderson,  both  Kentuck- 
ians.  The  arrival  of  the  stage  coach  was  always  announced  by 
the  driver  with  a  grand  flourish  and  blowing  of  horns.  The 
young  men  of  the  settlement  gathered  about  the  doors  of  the  tav- 
erns on  summer  evenings  to  watch  the  coming  of  the  stage  and 
the  unloading  of  passengers.  On  a  certain  day,  from  the  door  of 
the  coach,  stepped  a  well-to-do  mother,  and  behind  her,  one  after 
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the  other,  followed  with  dignity  and  grace  five  lovely  young 
women.    What  an  acquisition  to  the  town ! 

Instantly  one  of  the  young  men  chose  his  love.  Before  long  he 
married  the  girl  of  his  choice.  The  mother  was  the  grandmother 
of  Mrs.  John  D.  Howland,  and  the  young  man  who  married  one 
of  the  daughters  was  her  father,  the  late  Alfred  Harrison.  Of 
the  other  daughters,  one  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Dougal,  an  army  surgeon ;  another  of  John  Finley,  author  of 
"The  Hoosier's  Nest,"  and  another  of  Bishop  Ames.  The  re- 
maining daughter,  Pamela  Hanson,  never  married. 

As  early  as  1823  there  were  in  Indianapolis  three  churches — 
the  Baptist,  at  the  corner  of  Maryland  and  South  Meridian 
streets ;  Wesley  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  North  Meridian  and  the 
Circle,  and  the  Presbyterian,  in  Pennsylvania  street,  near  the 
center  of  the  first  square  south  of  Market.  The  latter  was  a 
frame  building,  costing  with  the  lot  $1,600.  The  house  was  built 
before  the  church  was  formed,  but  on  July  5,  1823,  an  organiza- 
tion of  fifteen  members  was  completed  and  on  the  following  day 
possession  was  taken  of  the  new  building.  The  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied for  the  first  year  by  two  home  missionaries,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Reed,  a  queer  specimen  of  theology,  was  one,  and  the 
Rev.  David  C.  Proctor,  the  other.  In  July,  1824,  the  Rev. 
George  Bush,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  accepted  the  pastorate 
and  was  installed  in  March,  1825.  A  modest  salary  of  $400  was 
promised  him,  if  it  could  be  raised.  My  parents  attended  this 
church,  and  so  my  early  memories  begin  here. 

The  lecture  room,  which  was  also  rented  for  day  schools,  was 
a  part  of  the  main  building,  but  shut  off  from  it  by  wooden  doors, 
which,  when  it  became  necessary  to  throw  the  rooms  together, 
were  raised  and  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  iron  clamps.  I  recol- 
lect when  a  little  child,  too  young  as  yet  to  go  to  church  or  to 
attend  school  regularly,  going  as  a  visitor,  with  my  sisters.  I 
entertained  myself  by  climbing  on  a  seat,  and  on  my  knees  peep- 
ing through  a  crack  in  the  great  door.  The  ceiling  of  the  main 
room  was  painted  a  light  blue,  after  the  style  of  the  Hollanders 
of  New  York.    In  my  childish  innocence,  heaven  itself  could  not 
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surpass  the  beauty  before  me.  But  as  I  grew  older  and  arose  to 
the  dignity  of  attending  Sunday  services,  the  room  devoted  to 
worship  was  not  found  to  be  so  lovely. 

The  building  was  set  back  in  the  yard  and  there  were  two 
front  doors  in  Pennsylvania  street.  The  high  pulpit  was  between 
these  doors.  Two  aisles  ran  through  the  main  room  back  of  the 
lecture  room.  The  pews  were  dark,  with  a  ledge  of  darker  wood 
at  the  top.  They  were  cushionless.  There  was  no  carpet.  Those 
were  not  the  days  when  the  service  of  God  was  softened  or  made 
easy  to  the  Christian.  As  to  lights — Deuteronomy  Jones  says : 
"They  ain't  nothin'  more  innercent  than  a  lighted  candle — kep' 
away  up  on  the  wall  out  o'  the  draft,  the  way  they  is  in  church," 
and  our  church  was  lighted  with  tallow  candles  in  tin  sconces  on 
the  wall.  There  was  a  small  gallery  over  the  school  in  which 
seats  were  provided  for  the  few  colored  people  that  had  followed 
their  masters  from  Kentucky  or  Virginia  and  who  lived  and  died 
in  service.  The  congregation  was  good,  the  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies of  the  town  attending  conscientiously.  The  services  were 
long  and  strictly  orthodox.  Very  little  liberty  of  thought  or 
action  was  allowed.  One  pastor  was  denounced  for  his  wicked 
reading  of  Shakespeare.  And  novels !  No  habit  could  be  more 
pernicious  or  vile  in  the  sight  of  pastor  or  elders.  The  people 
alone  were  not  rebuked.  One  preacher  leaned  from  the  pulpit 
and  cried,  "Elders!  Where  are  our  elders?  We  have  but  one — ■ 
and  he,  a  milk  and  water  man !" 

As  it  was  in  medicine  at  that  time,  the  most  stringent  and 
severe  remedies  were  used  for  even  the  simplest  ailments,  so  our 
theologians  knew  no  antidotes  but  the  most  rigorous.  On  com- 
munion Sunday  the  long  table  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  members  were  gathered 
about  the  table  and  opportunity  was  given  by  the  pastor,  while 
the  sheep  sang,  "  'Twas  on  that  dark  and  doleful  night,"  for  the 
goats  to  retire.  The  choir  sat  on  the  side  seat,  south  of  the 
pulpit.  Why  should  I  not  name  them?  They  have  years  ago 
joined  the  "choir  invisible"— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Scudder  and 
their  young  boarder,  John  L.  Ketcham.    They  were  all  fine  sing- 
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ers.  But  the  hymns  and  tunes  were  few  and  oft  repeated.  How 
sweet  to  the  drowsy  ear  of  the  waking  child  were  the  words : 

Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise, 

sung  to  "Lisbon,"  or 

Come  sound  His  praise  abroad 
And  hymns  of  glory  sing, 

to  the  old  tune  of  "Silver  Street."  Or  when  the  occupant  of  the 
pulpit  chanced  to  be  a  reader  full  of  thought  and  feeling,  how 
those  sweet  words 

The  hill  of  Zion  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields, 

touched  the  thoughtless  hearer.  And  then,  surpassing  all,  can 
any  that  ever  heard  that  hymn,  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name,"  sung  by  this  choir,  ever  forget  its  glory?  The  soul,  even 
of  the  child,  was  uplifted  and  heaven  seemed  to  open.  This 
choir  of  three  occasionally  sang  an  anthem.  The  one  beginning, 
"The  Lord  is  risen,  indeed,"  was  a  favorite.  The  congregation 
could  give  no  .assistance,  and  so,  when  the  counter  solo  was 
reached,  the  treble  went  up  to  it.  One  who  tells  me  of  this  says : 
"To  this  day  it  is  fine,  except  the  counter  line."  Rarely  was  a 
new  tune  introduced,  but  on  a  lucky  or  unlucky  day  one  of  the 
members  of  the  church  went  East  and  chanced  to  hear  "Boyl- 
ston,"  a  tune  interspersed  with  grace  notes.  He  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  on  his  return  he  raised  it  five  times  in  one  Sunday ! 

Thus  things  went  on  until  1837,  at  which  time  the  division  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  throughout  the  Union  of  the  old  and 
new  school  took  place.  There  were  among  the  members  those 
who  held  the  strongest  Calvinistic  views.  They  could  not  give 
up  one  iota.  The  consequence  was  that  fifteen  members  asked 
to  be  dismissed  and  speedily  formed  the  Second  Presbyterian 
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church.  Feeling  was  high  on  both  sides.  We  can  now  scarcely 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  so  strong  with  Christians.  On  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  division  the  wandering  sheep,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  pastor,  returned  to  the  fold  to  take  communion 
with  their  former  brethren.  They  were  not  invited  to  join  in  the 
service.  They  sat  silent,  one  dissenter  only  being  brave  enough 
to  claim  his  acceptance  through  a  common  Saviour,  went  for- 
ward and  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine.  This  instance  takes  us 
back  to  Christ's  time,  when  His  disciples  came  saying :  "Master, 
we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name  and  we  forbade  him, 
because  he  followed  not  us."  And  the  calm  reply  was,  "Forbid 
him  not.    He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 

About  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  Christ's  church,  on 
the  Circle,  was  formed,  its  members  being  principally  from  the 
First  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McKennon,  of  the  First  church,  re- 
signed and  the  two  feeble  churches  were  without  leaders.  Soon, 
however,  three  strong  intellectual  clergymen  were  living  in  In- 
dianapolis. The  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Ames  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  this  district,  and  was  soon  made  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  Indiana.  The  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  church,  which  place  he  occupied  for 
nine  years.  He  was  then  called  to  a  fine  church  in  Washington, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress.  In  an  upper 
room  "of  the  old  county  seminary,"  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
where  the  Second  church  now  stands,  a  young  man,  not  striking 
in  appearance,  and  only  twenty-six  years  old,  preached  his  trial 
sermon  to  the  feeble  colony.  It  struck  home.  A  call  was  given 
and  eight  happy  years  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  life  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Second  church.  But  I  might  more  truth- 
fully say  he  served  the  whole  of  Indianapolis.  Every  one  knew 
him.  His  love  of  flowers  and  of  gardening  drew  him  to  the 
whole  community,  and  to  this  day  there  are  shrubs  growing  and 
flowers  blooming,  the  gift  of  this  preacher  of  many  years  ago. 
His  love  of  nature  drew  him  nearer  both  to  God  and  man.  Under 
his  earnest  ministration  his  church  grew  rapidly  and  in  a  short 
time  was  stronger  than  its  parent.    Mr.  Gurley  and  Mr.  Beecher 
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were  warm  friends,  and  this  friendship  served  to  unite  the  di- 
vided churches. 

In  close  connection  with  the  church  of  whatever  denomination 
in  the  early  days  was  the  Sunday  school,  where  the  children 
might  be  trained  early  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  The  first  Sunday  school,  a  miscellaneous  affair,  was  held 
in  the  cabinet  shop  of  Caleb  Scudder,  at  Washington  and  Illinois 
streets.  This  was  before  my  day,  but  I  recollect  the  kind  of 
terror  I  felt  on  passing  the  door  of  the  shop.  This  aforesaid  door 
was  painted  green  and  filled  with  broad-headed,  hand-wrought 
nails,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  turning  the  edges  of  the 
hatchets  of  the  Indians  and  thus  obtaining  safety  from  their  as- 
saults. The  little  shop  stood  on  the  corner  for  years  and  was 
always  associated  in  our  childish  minds  with  the  first  Sunday 
school  and  the  frightful  Indian. 

Afterward  the  Union  Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  But  as  soon  as  superintendent  and  teachers  could 
be  obtained,  each  denomination  went  to  itself.  The  Sunday 
school  of  the  Presbyterian  church  proper  was  an  institution  for 
the  strict  religious  training  of  its  children.  Everything  was 
solemn.  The  hymns  were  slowly  sung.  The  prayers  which 
were  started  on  their  way  to  the  throne  of  God  went  up  with 
awful  solemnity.  The  lessons — can  we  ever  forget  them? 
Each  child  was  required  to  commit  to  memory  whole  chapters. 
A  certain  number  of  questions  from  the  shorter  catechism  must 
be  answered  promptly  and  distinctly,  and  at  the  close  of  school  a 
text  of  Scripture,  appropriate  to  the  lesson,  was  recited  by  each 
scholar.  And  then  the  talks  with  the  innocent  child  on  that 
mysterious  gift,  called  the  soul !  Nothing  in  the  whole  world 
was  so  dreadful  as  this  same  gift. 

Strict  obedience  was  required.  In  case  of  failure  instant  dis- 
missal followed.  A  boy  of  fifteen  was  told  to  march  with  his 
class  up  the  aisles  and  before  the  pulpit,  taking  the  circuit  of  the 
room.  Being  timid,  he  refused.  The  command  was  given  to 
obey  or  leave  the  school.  He  chose  to  leave,  and  a  hymn  was 
solemnly  sung  after  his  departure : 
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How  painful  'tis  to  turn  away 
A  scholar  from  our  school. 

Think  of  a  muse  descending  to  such  dishwashing  business ! 

The  library  was  made  up  of  books  published  by  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  My  memory  still  holds  in  sweet  posses- 
sion such  stories  as  "Anna  Ross,"  "Ruth  Lee  and  the  Persecuted 
Family,"  and  "Henry  and  His  Bearer."  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  "Holy  War"  were  great  treasures. 

There  was  one  gala  day  in  the  year.  This  was  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  was  a  grand  affair,  and  how  we  looked  forward  to  it 
with  longing  and  hope ;  and  backward — well,  I  will  not  spoil  the 
glory  by  painfully  recalling  the  long  march  through  the  hot  sun, 
the  tired  feet,  the  dusty  streets,  the  pretty  white  dresses  all  soiled 
and  torn,  and  the  weeds !  We  found  rest  and  delight  in  some 
beautiful  grove  where  perhaps  some  Revolutionary  hero  sat  as 
figure-head  on  the  platform,  and  some  embryo  student  gave  us 
his  views  on  the  growth  of  the  country.  After  the  oration  we 
were  regaled  with  cold  well  water  and  rusk  from  the  crude 
bakery.    Then  with  screams  of  delight  we  all  joined  in  singing: 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light? 

Who  that  ever  participated  can  ever  forget  the  proud  bearing 
of  Mr.  James  Blake  as  he  led  forth  this  army  of  young  heroes  to 
glorify  our  country  and  Independence  day?  I  recollect  two 
girls  from  the  backwoods  shouting  out  as  he  galloped  back  and 
forth  with  his  gay  trappings  and  prancing  steed :  "See  !  see  how 
he  looks  like  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  families  coming  from 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  formed  a  fine  class  of  citizens.  The  day  school  was  started. 
When  there  was  no  teacher,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  citizen, 
college  bred,  took  up  for  a  time  the  training  of  the  children,  and 
even  a  room  was  given  in  a  private  house  for  a  teacher  who  could 
not  pay  rent. 

But  about  1825  or  1826  a  gentleman,  a  professor  of  Transyl- 
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vania  University,  moved  his  family  from  Kentucky  into  this 
newly  made  town.  His  work  was  ready  for  him.  In  the  little 
back  room  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Ebenezer  Sharpe,  of 
blessed  memory,  took  up  the  sweet  task  of  teaching  the  children 
of  the  town.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  as  well  as  English.  The  opening  of  the  school  each 
morning  with  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  were  then  his  pupils.  He  was  a  fine 
reader,  and  the  eloquent  language  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans  and  the  voice  and  fervor  of  the  reader  still  live  in  con- 
nection. "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword?"  I  do  not  know  whether  Murray's  English 
reader  or  its  introduction  had  then  reached  so  far  West,  but 
often  the  eloquent  words  of  Paul  were  used  for  practice  in  read- 
ing. This  teacher  was  always  called  "Old  Mr.  Sharpe,"  and  age 
was  associated  with  him.  I  think  his  gentle  ways  and  kindly 
manner  gave  reason  for  it.  Some  years  ago  I  stood  by  his  grave 
and  read  on  the  stone,  to  my  amazement:  "In,  memory  of 
Ebenezer  Sharpe,  who  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age."  I 
have  a  little  poem  written  by  him  October  15,  1830.  It  is  an  in- 
vitation to  the  family  of  John  G.  Brown  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  his  daughter,  and  is  as  follows : 
Brother  Brown : 

There  is  a  lass  within  our  town, 

They  call  her  Isabella; 
Not  satisfied  to  live  alone, 

She's  bent  on  a  good  fellow. 

To-morrow  when  the  sun  goes  down 

For  this  we'll  have  a  party, 
To  which  pray  bring  good  sister  Brown, 

Eliza  and  Miss  Barbee. 

As  the   town  grew   the   schools   became  more   numerous,   of 
course.    Among  the  teachers  about  1830  was  a  Mr.  McPherson, 
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of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  well-dressed  young  man,  who  by  his 
gentlemanly  appearance  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  and  finally 
the  hatred  of  a  few  low-down  ferrymen.  There  was  then  no  "old 
bridge"  across  White  river.  One  lovely  Sunday  morning  the 
young  man  started  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  He  called  on  the  ferryman  to  row  him  over.  But 
hatred  filled  the  soul  of  the  brute,  and  in  an  evil  moment  over- 
came him.  The  day  after  the  stream  bore  witness  to  the  wicked 
deed,  for  the  body  of  the  guiltless  young  man  rose  to  the  surface 
bearing  marks  of  violence,  which  were  indisputable. 

Other  teachers  ran  their  course.  Gregg,  Dumont,  Holliday, 
Sullivan,  Davidson,  Marston,  Kemper,  Lang  and  Josephus  Cicero 
Worrall.  These  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Holliday's, 
were  open  both  to  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  were  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarians. The  rod  and  the  ferrule  were  the  instruments  of 
punishment  for  the  boys.  For  the  girls,  keeping  in,  ear  pulling 
and  standing  on  the  floor.  Dr.  Johnson  said  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago :  "There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  schools  than 
formerly,  but  there  is  less  learned  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys 
get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other."  The  abatement  of  flog- 
ging in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  had  not  begun  in  the  early 
thirties. 

There  was  an  infant  school,  a  kind  of  premonitory  kinder- 
garten, taught  by  Miss  Sergeant,  also  a  fine  school  for  girls, 
taught  by  Miss  Brooks  and  Miss  Sawyer  from  near  Boston,  and 
later,  Miss  Hooker,  followed  by  the  Miss  Axtells.  These  schools 
were  popular.  In  testimony  to  the  inexpensiveness  of  education 
in  those  early  days,  I  give  an  old  bill  (receipted)  found  among 
my  father's  papers : 

Mr.  Samuel  Merrill  to  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  Dr. 

Feb.  7,  1836,  to  tuition  of  Jane,  11-12  pr.  qr.,  $4.00  pr.  qr..  .  $3  67 

May  7,  to  tuition  of  Priscilla  and  Julia,  $4.00  pr.  qr 4  00 

May  7,  tuition  of  Catharine  and  Samuel,  $4.00  pr.  qr 4  00 

Total $11  67 
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Going  home  from  school  one  day,  my  walk  for  a  short  distance 
lay  underneath  a  row  of  generous  cherry  trees  filled  with  the 
radiant  fruit.  I  walked  slowly  on  the  grass;  there  were  few 
pavements  in  those  days.  The  birds  had  loosened  the  pretty 
cherries.  I  picked  them  from  the  grass  and  ate  them.  While 
thus  employed  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  saw  coming  across  the  street 
a  little  girl  I  had  never  before  seen.  There  was  something  won- 
drously  fascinating  about  a  stranger.  Her  heavy  dark  hair 
hung  about  her  neck,  her  black  eyes  fairly  startled  me.  She  had 
on  a  blue  calico  dress,  and,  oh,  wonderful  to  relate,  a  black  silk 
apron — embroidered  in  the  corners.  I  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  pretentious.  My  own  dress  was  gingham,  surmounted 
by  a  gingham  apron,  hung  from  the  shoulders.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  me  and  looked  me  in  the  face.  I  looked  at  her. 
We  spake  never  a  word.  She  turned  and  went  back  across  the 
street  to  her  home,  and  I  went  to  mine.  This  was  my  first  meet- 
ing with  Laura  Ream. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  undervalue  the  cultivation  of 
this  early  period.  But  ladies  were  ladies  then  as  now.  Even 
now  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  refinement  cannot,  to  use 
a  homely  adage,  "make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  Among 
my  mother's  friends  I  do  not  recollect  loud  voices  or  rude  man- 
ners. Among  these  women  were  those  who  were  quiet  and 
gentle,  or  bright  and  sparkling,  often  dressed  with  exquisite 
taste.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  lady  of  the  "new  purchase"  put 
on  her  pretty  striped  silk  or  olive  green  satin,  place  her  soft  lace 
cap  (for  all  married  ladies  wore  caps)  over  her  abundant  hair, 
and  enter  into  a  company  either  as  guest  or  hostess.  They  were 
ladies,  and  they  entertained  gentlemen,  such  as  Governor  Noble, 
the  Supreme  judges,  Blackford,  Downey  and  Sullivan,  and  Judge 
Huntingdon  and  McLean,  and  young  men  afterward  of  high 
mark,  as  Richard  W.  Thompson  and  Hugh  McCulloch,  and  our 
own  gentlemen.  Such  men  would  not  have  spent  evenings  with 
ill-mannered  fools  for  company.  Society  was  good — in  one  re- 
spect better  than  now.  There  was  then  none  of  that  snobbery 
which  fears  for  its  respectability. 
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We  step  with  reverent  tread  over  the  dear  past.  We  look  back 
to  the  earnest,  honest,  liberal  men,  to  the  brave,  unselfish,  hos- 
pitable women  of  that  time,  and  glory  in  their  lives.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  The  ample  grounds  and  fine  old 
houses  of  fifty  years  ago  have  given  place  to  stately  churches 
and  generous  schoolhouses.  They  left  us  a  rare  inheritance — the 
firm  foundation  of  this  beautiful  city.  Let  us  see  that  we  keep  it 
unimpaired  and  hand  it  down  to  coming  generations  as  it  was 
given  to  us. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

RECORD  OF  JACOB  MIKESELL. 
Secured  by  Mrs.  Elinor  H.  Campbell,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

BORN  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  November  2,  1756.  En- 
listed from  that  place.  Died  in  Clark  county,  Indiana.  Buried 
on  the  place  overlooking  the  Ohio  river  now  known  as  the  Albert 
Miles  farm. 

Dates  of  Enlistment — July,  1776;  August,  1777;  1781. 

Length  of  Service — Till  middle  of  December,  1776,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Dorsey  and  Colonel  Josiah  Carvel  Hall,  of  Mary- 
land; two  months  in  1777  under  Captain  Martin  Derr  and  Colonel 
Baker  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  one  week  in  1781  (was  impressed 
with  team). 

Application  for  pension  dated  September  7,  1832.  Residence  at 
that  time,  Jefferson  county,  Indiana. 
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EDITORIAL. 

NEWSPAPER  HISTORY— THE  STRAWTOWN  MYTH. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  fiction  in  history — even  the  history 
that  is  accepted  as  reputable — and  when  it  comes  to  a  certain 
kind  of  loosely  written  local  history  based  upon  vague  tradition 
and  the  desire  to  make  a  "story,"  the  "history"  not  infrequently 
becomes  pure  fiction.  History  as  written  by  newspaper  space- 
fillers  is  quite  often  of  this  character ;  and  as  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
widely  read  and  receives  just  as  much  credence  as  bona  fide  his- 
tory, one  is  almost  tempted  sometimes  to  wonder  why  one  should 
take  the  trouble  to  try  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things,  anyway. 

A  fair  example  of  what  we  mean  is  a  "good  stuff"  story  which 
bobs  up  in  the  papers  periodically  to  the  effect  that  the  village  of 
Strawtown,  in  Hamilton  county,  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  State's  capital.  One  variant  of  the 
story  is  that  on  that  fateful  day  when  the  commissioners  who 
had  the  business  in  hand  came  to  vote  on  the  location,  one  or 
two  who  favored  Strawtown  had  gone  fishing  and  did  not  get  to 
vote;  hence  Strawtown  missed  the  chance  of  its  life.  Evidently 
this  has  been  told  so  often  in  Strawtown  that  the  citizens  of  that 
historically  ambitious  burg  really  believe  it.  One  feels  some 
curiosity  as  to  how  the  tradition  ever  got  started. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1820,  when  the  capital  was  located,  there 
was  no  Strawtown,  except  as  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  record  that  the  commissioners  ever 
visited  it  or  gave  it  a  thought.  The  documents  bearing  upon 
that  important  work  are  very  few,  the  only  circumstantial  one 
being  the  journal  of  John  Tipton,  one  of  the  commissioners.  The 
question  of  location  was  decided  at  the  cabin  of  John  McCormick, 
where  Indianapolis  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing  said  about 
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any  division  of  sentiment.  The  only  source  of  information  we 
have  upon  this  point  simply  says:  "We  met  at  McCormick's, 
and,  on  my  motion,  the  commissioners  came  to  a  resolution  to 
select  and  locate,"  etc.;  the  "etc."  being  a  description  of  the 
ground  chosen. 

Nevertheless,  the  Strawtown  myth  will  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  space-fillers,  and  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  find  its  way 
into  respectable  history  company  and  pass  there  for  bona  fide. 

INDIANA  GEOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

We  call  attention  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn's  article  in  this  number  on 
"Indiana  Geographical  Nomenclature,"  called  forth  by  an  article 
under  the  same  caption  in  our  last  issue.  Mr.  Dunn's  contribution, 
dealing  almost  entirely  with  our  Indian  names,  on  which  he  speaks 
as  an  authority,  illustrates  the  corruptions  that  are  common,  not  only 
to  the  forms  of  these  borrowed  names  that  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  vanished  race,  but  also  to  the  origin  and  meanings  of  them.  It 
is  a  contribution  of  value. 

OLD  INDIANAPOLIS  MAP. 

Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  State  Library  is  a  map  of 
Indianapolis,  engraved  in  1836  by  W.  Woodruff,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
published  by  William  Sullivan,  who  is  also  given  as  the  surveyor. 
This  map  is  exceedingly  rare,  it  being,  indeed,  a  discovery  to  local 
antiquarians.  It  shows  the  platting  of  the  out  lots  of  the  Donation 
surrounding  the  mile  square  as  laid  out  by  Alexander  Ralston,  and 
also  locates  certain  public  houses  and  residences  of  that  day.  In 
Ralston's  map  of  1821  squares  12,  19  and  90  are  shown  as  unplatted 
reservations,  and  the  rectangular  system  of  streets  with  the  four 
diagonals  is  broken  by  North  and  South  Carolina  streets,  running 
parallel  with  Pogue's  run  on  either  side.  In  the  map  of  1836  the 
reservations  are  platted  into  lots  and  the  two  streets  mentioned  do 
not  appear.  A  unique  feature  is  a  supplementary  engraving  of  four 
concentric  circles  surrounding  a  picture  of  the  State  House.  In 
the  first  circular  space  are  the  counties  of  the  State  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  radiating  from  the  center.    In  the  next  space 
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are  the  corresponding  county  seats ;  in  the  third  their  distance  in 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  fourth  their  direction.  The  en- 
graving is  beautifully  done  and  the  map  is  as  good  as  new. 

STATE  BANKING  IN  INDIANA. 

Number  15  of  "The  Indiana  University  Studies"  is  a  study  in 
"State  Banking  in  Indiana"  from  1814  to  1873,  by  Logan  Esarey, 
A.  M.  It  represents  a  part  of  the  work  that  is  being  attempted  in 
the  history  of  the  State  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Survey,  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  of  the  University  at  Bloomington,  and  it  shows  the  high 
standard  of  that  work,  a  brief  description  of  which  was  given  in  our 
last  issue.  Mr.  Esarey's  handling  of  this  important  subject  is  the 
most  ambitious  and  the  most  thorough  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
body  of  it  deals  with  the  first  and  second  State  banks,  the  free  banks 
of  1852,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  of  1855.  There  are 
statistical  appendices,  and  a  bibliography  of  sources. 

THE  IRVINGTON  HOME-COMING. 

On  August  27,  28,  29,  30,  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  celebrated  her 
fortieth  anniversary  by  a  home-coming.  For  further  information 
about  Irvington  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  place  in  this  magazine  for  December,  1911.  The  celebration 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  "classic  suburb." 
There  were  cordial  informal  gatherings  with  plenty  of  the  best 
music  procurable;  "seeing  Irvington"  auto  rides  in  autos  furnished 
by  the  citizens;  a  colossal  picnic  dinner  on  the  Butler  College 
campus,  in  which  everybody  joined,  and  gorgeous  fireworks  capping 
the  festival.  The  greatest  feature,  perhaps,  of  the  occasion  was  an 
afternoon — an  ideally  pleasant  summer  afternoon — on  the  shady 
greensward  of  the  large  school  yard,  with  a  diversified  program 
of  addresses,  reminiscences  and  music.  The  speech-making  was 
graceful,  witty  and  genial. 

The  home-coming  custom  is  spreading  through  Indiana  year  by 
year;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  custom,  that  carries  with  it  much  that  is 
quickening. 
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MORGAN'S  RAID  IN  INDIANA. 

B  Y  MAR  GRE  TTE  B  0  YER. 

[The  following  painstaking  study  of  Morgan's  Raid  in  Indiana  was  pre- 
pared as  a  thesis  by  Miss  Boyer,  a  student  in  Butler  College.  It  is  the  fullest 
account  we  have  seen,  and  as  such  we  are  glad  to  give  it  publicity,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  that  exists  on  this  romantic 
episode  of  our  State's  history. — Editor.] 

A  STUDY  of  Morgan's  raid  in  Indiana  reveals  that  it  was  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  from  a  military  standpoint,  however,  that  we  can  estimate 
the  historical  value  of  this  dashing  exploit.  It  had  practically  no 
influence  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  failed  in  all 
that  it  meant  to  accomplish.  Contrary  to  its  designed  purpose 
of  working  injury  to  the  Union  cause,  the  raid  ultimately  proved 
a  blessing.  The  State  of  Indiana  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  waver- 
ing in  its  loyalty.  The  raid  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  In- 
diana people  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  national  government, 
and  they  did  so  nobly.  Indiana  proved  herself  staunchly  bound 
to  the  Union.  This  Morgan's  raid  did  accomplish,  and  for  this 
reason  it  deserves  a  place  in  history. 

General  Morgan's  theory  of  waging  war  was  to  go  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  He  had  sought  long  and  earn- 
estly for  permission  to  put  this  theory  into  practice.  A  raid  into 
Ohio  had  long  been  his  fondest  dream  and  now,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  1863,  upon  his  arrival  in  Alexandria,  Kentucky,  the 
golden  opportunity  seemed  to  lie  before  him.  The  situation  in 
Tennessee  was  daily  growing  more  pressing  for  the  Confederate 
armies  there.  It  was  soon  evident  that  some  solution  for  their 
problem  must  be  found.  General  Bragg's  army  lay  at  Tullahome 
in  Central  Tennessee  with  his  calvalry  covering  his  front.     Gen- 
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eral  Buckner  was  in  East  Tennessee  with  an  inadequate  force. 
General  Bragg  was  confronted  by  General  Rosecrans's  superior 
force,  and  Major-General  Burnside  was  planning  an  invasion  of 
East  Tennessee  with  his  cavalry  under  Colonel  Sanders.  Bragg 
dared  not  strengthen  Buckner  nor  could  Buckner  send  aid  to 
Bragg.  Unless  some  movement  were  set  on  foot  to  call  away 
Federal  attention,  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee  would  be 
trapped.  The  situation  generally,  for  the  Confederates,  de- 
manded some  diversion,  and  here  was  Morgan's  chance.  A  raid 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  he  thought,  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  troops  away  from  Bragg's  retreat,  would  require 
that  they  lessen  their  forces  to  pursue  the  raiders,  would  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Tennessee,  and  would 
check  Burnside's  invasion  of  East  Tennessee.  Morgan  was  con- 
fident that  such  a  raid  would  keep  the  Union  forces  busy  for 
weeks. 

General  Bragg  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  value  of  a  raid  at 
this  time,  but  was  more  conservative  than  Morgan.  He  thought 
a  raid  in  Kentucky  alone,  having  as  its  object  the  capture  of 
Louisville,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  diversion  without  the 
unnecessary  wide  separation  of  his  forces.  Morgan  said  that  one 
of  his  main  objects  was  to  draw  troops  away  from  Rosecrans 
and  that  a  raid  in  Kentucky  would  be  too  close  at  hand  and  too 
soon  ended  to  accomplish  this.  Morgan  wished  to  sweep  all  be- 
fore him,  cut  off  all  railway  communications  around  Louisville  so 
that  no  reenforeements  could  be  sent  there,  dash  through  Indiana 
and  Ohio  and  bring  the  raid  to  a  close  at  Cincinnati.  Buckner 
would  capture  Louisville  and  join  Morgan  in  Ohio.  Buckner's 
part  in  this  plan  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  advance  of 
Rosecrans.  In  spite  of  Morgan's  objections,  General  Bragg's 
orders  stated  that  Morgan  should  make  the  raid,  but  expressly 
forbade  his  crossing  the  Ohio.  With  characteristic  recklessness, 
Morgan  determined  to  disregard  his  orders  and  make  the  raid 
according  to  his  own  plans.  The  raid  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  in 
July,  1863,  was,  then,  in  disobedience  of  strict  orders.  Had  the 
raid  been  a  brilliant  success,  this  fact  might  have  been  winked 
at  by  the  Confederacy.     As  it  was  a  failure  in  its  object  and  a 
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disaster  to  Morgan  and  the  brave  men  who  followed  him,  it  dis- 
comfited the  South  and  they  have  never  quite  forgiven  Morgan's 
disobedience. 

Morgan's  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise  was  based 
upon  the  open  disaffection  for  the  Union  cause  in  Indiana.  The 
discontent  was  roused  by  the  Peace  Democrats.  Letters  to 
awaken  discontent  and  cause  desertion  were  sent  into  the  Federal 
army,  and  the  newspapers  were  full  of  treasonable  articles.  Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  to  denounce  the  government  and  our  sol- 
diers for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  General  Burnside  felt  great 
anxiety  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Northwest,  occasioned,  he 
said,  by  selfish  politicians.  The  work  of  the  army  was  delayed 
because  of  fears  of  domestic  traitors.  It  became  necessary  to 
call  General  Willcox  from  his  plans  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
into  Indiana  to  the  difficult  task  of  settling  trouble  arising  from 
disloyal  citizens.  Secret  societies  known  as  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty," "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  and  numerous  others  were 
organized  by  sympathizers  for  the  Southern  cause.  While  they 
probably  could  have  done  no  real  harm,  and  while  they  were  at 
all  times  under  the  thumb  of  Governor  Morton,  they  did  tend  to 
foster  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  neighbors  and  of  discontent  and 
restlessness  among  soldiers  throughout  Indiana.  Such  senti- 
ments, if  allowed  to  grow,  would  have  resulted  disastrously  to 
the  State.  The  South  had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
strength  and  influence  of  these  Southern  sympathizers,  and  it 
was  under  this  false  impression  that  Morgan  entered  Indiana, 
expecting  aid,  comfort  and  sympathy  on  his  way.  It  is  very 
probable  that  without  this  hope  of  sympathy,  Morgan  never 
would  have  attempted  the  raid. 

Morgan  was  well  prepared  for  carrying  out  this  pet  project. 
His  men  were  in  fine  trim,  and  the  effective  strength  of  his  com- 
mand May  26,  1863,  was  2,800.  The  whole  force  was  at  this  time 
provided  with  excellent  new  clothing  and  Morgan's  favorite 
guns;  their  horses  were  in  fairly  good  condition  and  they  could 
gather  others  on  the  raid.  The  Second  Kentucky  Morgan  called 
his  "Regulars."  They  had  been  with  him  on  all  his  expeditions 
and  were  proficient,  dashing  and  reliable.     It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  number  of  men  Morgan  had  with  him  on  the  Indiana- 
Ohio  raid.  About  three  thousand  is  usually  given  as  his  force. 
Basil  W.  Duke  says  Morgan  never  had  more  than  four  thousand 
men,  and  in  one  of  Morgan's  letters  he  says  he  is  certain  that  he 
can  accomplish  everything  with  two  thousand  men.  Fear  and 
false  rumors  led  to  estimates  of  Morgan's  force  as  high  as  eight 
and  ten  thousand.  It  was  not  by  numbers  that  Morgan  expected 
to  succeed,  but  rather  by  dash  and  boldness,  for  which  he  was 
well  equipped. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  able  body  of  cavalry  was  the  unor- 
ganized preparation  for  defense  in  Indiana,  when  the  startling 
intelligence  came  that  Morgan,  the  terrible,  was  headed  this  way. 
Governor  Morton  had  generously  responded  to  a  call  for  help 
from  General  Boyle  at  Louisville  when  Kentucky  was  invaded, 
and  had  sent  the  Seventy-first  Indiana,  two  companies  of  the 
Third  Indiana  and  the  Twenty-third  Battery.  Indianapolis  was 
left  with  little  defense.  Two  companies  of  the  Sixty-third  In- 
diana were  stationed  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  State  was  the  Indiana  Legion,  a  loose  aggregation 
of  citizens  with  little  military  training  or  discipline  and  prac- 
tically unarmed.  Their  most  serious  need  was  for  cavalry,  there 
being  no  more  than  two  hundred  regular  cavalry  with  a  small 
number  of  mounted  citizens.  General  Willcox  was  in  charge  of 
the  Indiana  military  forces  in  Indiana,  and  he  and  Governor  Mor- 
ton cooperated  quickly  and  ably  in  collecting  forces.  Troops 
were  ordered  from  Michigan,  ammunition  from  Washington,  and 
all  railway  cars  and  locomotives  in  the  State  were  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  the  transportation  of  troops.  On  July  9,  Governor  Mor- 
ton issued  his  General  Order  announcing  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  calling  for  all  the  white  male  citizens  south  of  the 
National  Road  to  form  themselves  into  companies  of  at  least 
sixty,  to  drill,  arm  themselves,  choose  officers  and  await  further 
orders.  The  men  were  to  be  mounted  if  possible.  The  Legion 
officers  and  leading  citizens  were  requested  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  order  and  to  report  to  the  Governor.  Gunboats  were 
ordered  to  patrol  the  Ohio  river  and  passenger  steamers  were 
pressed  into  this  service. 
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Excitement  was  at  fever  heat  throughout  the  State.  Exagger- 
ated rumors  were  afloat,  homes  near  the  southern  border  were 
abandoned,  and  many  had  forethought  enough  to  hurry  their 
horses  northward.  Everywhere  citizens  were  answering  the  call 
for  troops.  Grain  was  left  to  rot  in  the  fields,  tools  were  dropped, 
stores  closed,  books  and  desks  abandoned  and  the  loyal  citizens 
swarmed  to  the  defense.  The  roads  leading  into  Indianapolis 
were  clouded  with  the  dust  raised  by  hurrying  thousands;  rail- 
way trains  rushed  into  the  city  bearing  great  numbers  of  volun- 
teers, and  Indianapolis  resembled  a  huge  barracks,  every  open  lot 
and  square,  vacant  building  or  hall  serving  as  quarters  for  troops. 
In  two  days  there  were  20,000  troops  in  Indianapolis  and  45,000 
more  were  organized  over  the  State  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  means  65,000  soldiers  all  collected  and  equipped  in 
forty-eight  hours — a  record  of  which  Indiana  can  be  justly 
proud.  General  Willcox  immediately  placed  these  troops  where 
they  were  most  needed.  The  troops  were  raw,  but  they  could 
scour  the  country  felling  trees  in  Morgan's  road  and  destroying 
bridges.  The  Legion  and  Minutemen,  about  2,000  strong,  were 
placed  under  Major-General  James  Hughes.  The  forces  were 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions,  the  Western 
division  being  at  Mitchell,  and  the  Eastern  division  at  Madison 
on  the  Ohio,  with  orders  to  destroy  all  boats  that  might  aid  Mor- 
gan in  crossing.  At  JefTersonville  $4,000,000  worth  of  supplies 
also  had  to  be  guarded.  General  Hobson  with  a  strong  cavalry 
force  was  in  constant  pursuit. 

Not  anticipating  such  vigorous  defense  in  Indiana,  Morgan 
with  his  entire  force  came  boldly  on  toward  the  Ohio.  By  Tues- 
day, July  7,  they  reached  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  about  forty 
miles  below  Louisville  on  the  Ohio.  While  the  forces  were 
halted  on  the  river  bank,  the  steamer  "John  T.  McCoombs," 
bound  up  the  river,  stopped,  as  was  its  custom,  at  Brandenburg, 
and  was  immediately  boarded  and  captured  by  Morgan's  men. 
Signals  of  distress  were  sent  up  by  this  vessel  and  when  the 
"Alice  Dean"  answered  the  call  for  aid,  she  too  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  raiders.  With  these  two  boats,  crossing  was  facili- 
tated and  was  at  once  begun.    A  part  of  the  forces  had  succeeded 
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in  crossing  when,  July  8,  a  gunboat  suddenly  made  its  appear- 
ance, causing  consternation  among  the  Confederate  forces.  No 
shots  seemed  to  harm  the  gunboat,  and  had  it  held  its  position, 
Morgan's  forces  would  have  been  hopelessly  divided  and  the  raid 
nipped  in  the  bud,  but,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  it  turned  and 
left  the  scene.  Morgan's  men  with  shouts  of  joy  resumed  the 
task  of  crossing.  By  night,  July  8,  the  forces  were  safely  across 
into  Indiana,  and,  having  taken  everything  of  use  from  both  the 
captured  steamers,  Morgan's  men  abandoned  the  "McCoombs" 
and  burned  the  "Alice  Dean."  It  seems  curious  that  Morgan 
was  not  intercepted  at  Brandenburg.  He  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  for  thirty-six  hours,  yet  he  was  not  molested  except  by  one 
gunboat  which  accomplished  nothing.  A  small  unorganized 
Federal  force  had  gathered  on  the  bank  on  the  Indiana  side,  but 
they  were  soon  worsted  and  driven  back  toward  Corydon,  two 
pickets  being  captured.  That  night  Morgan's  men  encamped 
just  four  miles  out  of  Corydon.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up  during 
the  night,  and  plundering  began  early.  The  mill  owned  by  Mr. 
Peter  Lapp,  which  was  situated  on  Buck  creek  three  miles  from 
the  river,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  inhabitants  had  fled 
to  the  woods  upon  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
pillaging  was  easy,  the  marauders  finding  "larders  unlocked, 
fires  on  the  hearths,  bread  half  made  up  and  the  chickens  parad- 
ing about  the  doors  with  a  confidence  that  was  touching  but 
misplaced." 

Early  Thursday  morning,  July  9,  Morgan  advanced  on  Cory- 
don. At  Corydon  was  stationed  Colonel  Jordan,  of  the  Sixth 
Indiana  Legion,  with  about  400  men.  On  July  8,  he  sent  to 
General  Boyle  for  reenforcements  but  these  failed  to  arrive  in 
time  to  save  the  town.  As  Morgan  approached  Corydon,  Jordan 
fell  back  one  mile  from  the  town  and  formed  into  battle  line.  At 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  attack  began  and  was  vigorously 
repelled.  However,  Jordan's  men  were  outnumbered  eight  to 
one,  besides  the  disparity  in  arms  and  training,  and  could  not 
hope  to  hold  out  long.  Jordan  saw  the  folly  of  fighting  against 
such  odds  and  surrendered  with  345  men,  whom  Morgan  soon 
parolled.     The   loss   to   Morgan's   forces   was   eight   killed   and 
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thirty-three  wounded,  while  Jordan  lost  three  killed  and  two 
wounded.  Morgan  entered  the  town  and  took  possession.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  the  stores,  Douglas  &  Denbo  Company, 
clothiers,  sustaining  a  loss  of  $3,500,  while  mill  owners  were 
forced  to  pay  $1,000  to  save  their  mills  from  being  burned.  The 
women,  sulky  and  frightened,  prepared  meals  at  the  point  of 
guns.  Morgan  was  surprised  to  find  the  country  in  so  thrifty  a 
condition  in  time  of  war,  more  than  500  horses  being  captured  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corydon.  Two  prominent  citizens  were  captured 
and  placed  at  the  front  of  Morgan's  columns  as  they  marched 
through  the  streets,  and  the  danger  to  these  esteemed  townsmen 
deterred  the  people  from  firing  upon  the  invaders. 

Leaving  his  wounded,  Morgan  hastened  on  northward,  divid- 
ing his  forces  so  as  to  cover  a  wider  sweep  of  country  and  to 
threaten  the  important  railway  centers  of  Mitchell,  New  Albany, 
Jeftersonville  and  Vienna.  There  was  no  guessing  in  what  direc- 
tion he  would  swerve  and  the  people  were  frantic  with  uncer- 
tainty. Passing  north  by  way  of  Greenville  and  Palmyra,  the 
raiders  laid  waste  to  Harrison,  Crawford,  Orange,  Floyd  and 
Washington  counties,  capturing  horses  and  plundering  houses. 
At  Palmyra  the  forces  halted  for  two  hours'  rest,  but  many  pre- 
ferred plundering  to  resting.  A  force  of  some  350  Federals  at 
Palmyra  hastily  retreated  to  Salem.  By  nine  in  the  morning, 
July  10,  all  of  Morgan's  men  were  reunited  at  Salem  and  after 
a  slight  skirmish  they  easily  dispersed  the  Minutemen  and  took 
prisoners  a  company  of  the  Legion  from  Washington  county 
under  Captain  John  Davis.  At  Salem  Morgan's  men  went  wild. 
Plundering  was  at  its  worst  here.  The  depot  of  the  Louisville  & 
Chicago  railroad  and  the  railroad  bridge  were  burned,  and  the 
smaller  bridges  destroyed ;  the  tracks  were  torn  up  for  a  long  dis- 
tance;  $1,000  was  levied  upon  each  mill  and  if  payment  was  not 
made  the  mill  was  burned ;  stores  and  buildings  of  all  sorts  were 
robbed.  Morgan's  men  seemed  frenzied  by  the  delight  of  pillage, 
for  they  would  take  things  for  which  they  had  no  possible  use 
and  which  were  only  a  trouble  to  carry.  A  dry  goods  store  was 
entered  and  each  man  grabbed  a  bolt  of  calico,  unwound  it,  and 
threw  it  away  only  to  get  a  fresh  one ;  one  man  carried  a  chafing 
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dish  on  his  saddle  for  days,  and  another  a  bird  cage;  though  it 
was  hot  July  weather,  one  man  rode  with  a  pair  of  skates  which 
he  had  stolen  slung  across  his  shoulder.  Such  conduct  continued 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Morgan  received  warn- 
ing that  General  Hobson  was  in  close  pursuit;  so  part  of  the 
town  was  left  in  flames  as  the  marauders  hastily  departed. 

It  was  thought  that  Morgan  might  try  to  cross  the  river  at 
Louisville  or  Madison,  and  gunboats  were  ordered  to  ply  be- 
tween these  two  points  and  prevent  his  escape.  By  this  time 
Morgan  had  so  badly  demolished  the  telegraph  system  in  Indiana 
that  couriers  were  the  only  communication  between  Federal 
forces,  so  messages  became  confusing  and  inaccurate.  Two  hun- 
dred of  Morgan's  men  did  reach  the  Ohio  at  Bardstown,  July  10, 
but  General  Boyle  reports  them  cut  off  by  Hobson,  some  of  them 
being  drowned  and  some  captured. 

Hobson  was  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Salem  when  Morgan 
fled.  Morgan  passed  through  Canton,  thirty-four  miles  from 
New  Albany,  and  through  New  Philadelphia,  gathering  all  the 
horses  he  could  find.  He  reached  Vienna  at  six  in  the  evening, 
July  10,  his  troops  being  so  weary  that  plundering  was  largely 
given  up.  Here  the  depot  and  bridge  were  burned  and  the  tele- 
graph operator  captured.  Pressing  on  from  Vienna  they  found 
the  roads  blocked,  so  they  encamped  at  Lexington. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  raid  continued  on  north  toward 
Vernon.  Vernon  was  important  because  it  was  a  railroad  center 
and  there  were  two  important  bridges  there  of  the  Madison  and 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroads.  The  citizens,  four  hundred 
strong,  rose  to  defend  the  town,  and  General  Love  with  twelve 
hundred  troops  came  in  time  to  hold  the  town  before  Morgan 
could  enter  it. 

Morgan  tried  one  of  his  favorite  ruses  here.  He  immediately 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town  without  any  fighting. 
Colonel  Williams,  commander  of  a  company  of  the  Legion,  re- 
fused to  surrender.  At  5  :40  in  the  evening  Morgan  sent  another 
demand  for  surrender,  which  was  again  refused.  General  Love 
had  arrived  in  the  meantime  and  he  now  demanded  Morgan's 
surrender.     Finally  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  he  sent  a  message 
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to  General  Love  that  he  would  grant  a  truce  of  thirty  minutes 
in  which  the  women  and  children  could  be  removed  to  safety, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  this  truce  he  would  fire  upon  the  town. 
General  Lew  Wallace  had  been  ordered  to  Vernon  with  1,300 
infantry,  but  the  railroads  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  he 
was  delayed  at  Columbus  until  too  late  to  be  of  use  at  Vernon, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  secure  horses  in  the  confused  country 
through  which  Morgan  had  passed.  Wallace  did  not  reach 
Vernon  until  six  in  the  morning,  July  12,  but  Morgan  had 
slipped  away  during  the  previous  night,  having  failed  to  put  into 
effect  his  threat  of  besieging  the  town.  It  was  evident  that  Mor- 
gan wished  to  avoid  a  fight.  His  men  were  worn  by  the  strain 
of  constant  riding  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  with  an  enemy  in 
close  pursuit.  The  raid  became  from  this  point  on,  if,  indeed,  it 
had  not  been  from  the  very  start,  a  mad  attempt  to  escape.  The 
capture  of  Vernon  had  been  dear  to  Morgan's  heart  and  it  had 
failed  utterly. 

General  Love  receiving  information  that  Morgan  was  at  Du- 
pont  at  one  in  the  morning  of  July  12,  sent  Captain  Boyd  in  pur- 
suit, and  twenty  or  thirty  stragglers  were  caught.  At  Dupont, 
west  of  Vernon,  Morgan  tore  up  part  of  the  tracks,  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires,  burned  two  bridges,  a  watertank  and  a  warehouse. 
A  porkhouse  was  robbed  of  $1,700  worth  of  meat — a  new  kind  of 
plunder,  as  Morgan's  men  were  well  supplied  and  had  no  need 
of  the  meat  for  food.  Barns  also  were  robbed  and  wheat  was 
destroyed.  Without  resting  the  band  proceeded,  Sunday,  July 
12,  toward  Versailles,  again  changing  their  course.  About  Ver- 
sailles there  was  a  force  of  adequate  number  to  have  crushed 
Morgan,  had  the  troops  been  well  placed,  but  the  Union  forces 
were  doing  their  best  under  the  circumstances.  They  had  only 
infantry  which  had  to  travel  on  railroads,  while  Morgan  with  his 
cavalry  was  constantly  changing  his  course,  only  striking  the 
railroads  now  and  then.  The  Union  troops  were  mostly  raw  and 
slow  about  obeying  orders.  The  people  were  bewildered  at  the 
wild  reports  that  were  afloat,  and  in  constant  terror,  for  Mor- 
gan changed  about  so  rapidly  there  was  no  telling  where  he 
would  strike  next.     General  Hobson  was  pursuing  Morgan,  but 
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his  horses  were  jaded  and  there  were  no  fresh  ones  to  be  had, 
so  at  Versailles  Morgan  had  things  pretty  much  his  own  way. 
He  took  three  hundrd  prisoners,  Minutemen  under  Colonel 
James  Cravens ;  captured  $5,000  of  public  funds  and  foraged 
freely  on  all  sides.  At  four  o'clock  that  sultry  Sunday  after- 
noon he  left  Versailles  and  moved  toward  Osgood. 

Morgan's  command  divided  into  several  forces  on  leaving 
Versailles,  the  main  body  being  under  Basil  W.  Duke.  This 
division  marching  on  into  the  night,  halted  at  Sunman,  but  as 
there  was  a  Federal  force  of  some  2,500  men  under  General 
Wallace,  the  body  of  cavalry  turned  aside  and  encamped  for  the 
night  at  a  safe  distance.  At  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
they  resumed  their  march,  crossed  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati 
railroad  between  Sunman's  Station  and  Van  Weddons,  tore  up 
the  track  near  Sunman's,  and  reached  Harrison,  Ohio,  on  the 
State  line,  a  little  after  noon  on  July  13.  Another  division  en- 
camped at  Aurora  Sunday  night  and  arrived  at  Harrison  at  3  :30 
Monday  afternoon.  About  an  hour  before  dark,  Morgan's  forces, 
now  all  assembled  at  the  State  line,  crossed  the  Whitewater  river 
and  moved  on  into  Ohio.  The  men  were  glad  to  be  out  of  a 
State  where,  Morgan  says,  "every  man,  woman  and  child  was  his 
enemy,  every  hill  a  telegraph,  and  every  bush  an  ambush."  His 
men  were  utterly  exhausted  with  hard  riding  and  loss  of  sleep. 
At  one  time  they  were  in  the  saddle  for  thirty-five  hours,  and 
some  days  covered  ninety  miles.  Morgan  left  Indiana  with  the 
pursuers  only  an  hour's  ride  behind  him,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  he  was  leaving  "master  of  the  situation"  as  he  had 
proudly  predicted  he  would  be. 

With  dash  and  endurance  equal  to  Morgan's  own,  General 
Hobson  had  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders.  When  Morgan 
started  on  his  raid,  General  Hartsuff  ordered  Hobson  and  all 
other  ready  troops  to  start  the  pursuit  at  once.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Shackelford  joined  Hobson,  July  2,  and  Wolford  and  Judah 
joined  them  soon  after,  the  infantry  keeping  creditably  with  the 
cavalry.  Under  General  Hobson  there  were  2,500  troops.  As 
Morgan  moved  toward  Brandenburg,  Hobson  kept  in  close  pur- 
suit, though  forced  to  stop  at  Bardstown  for  supplies.     At  seven 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  he  received  word  of  Morgan's  crossing  the 
Ohio,  and  that  night  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  encamped 
twelve  miles  from  Brandenburg.  A  part  of  them  under  General 
Shackelford  pushed  on  toward  the  river,  and  within  two  miles  of 
Brandenburg  saw  the  smoke  rising  from  the  ill-fated  "Alice 
Dean"  and  heard  the  triumphant  shouts  of  Morgan's  men.  Hob- 
son  entered  Brandenburg  on  the  morning  of  July  9.  The  "Mc- 
Coombs"  which  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  was  sent  to 
Louisville  for  transports.  The  transports  arrived  that  evening, 
and  crossing  continued  all  night.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  10  the  forces  were  all  on  the  Indiana  side,  and  that 
day  they  marched  fifty  miles,  reaching  Salem  Saturday  morning, 
July  11.  Then  Morgan  moved  toward  Madison  through  Lex- 
ington, and  Hobson  arrived  at  Lexington  at  eight  that  evening. 
The  march  had  been  continuous,  and  the  men,  worn  and  hungry, 
spent  the  night  near  Lexington.  Morgan  made  one  of  his  queer 
moves  here  and  turned  north  on  Vernon  and  Versailles  as  we 
have  seen.  Hobson's  forces  also  reached  Versailles  July  12, 
made  a  short  halt  and  arrived  at  Harrison  only  an  hour  behind 
Morgan. 

Throughout  the  entire  march  through  Indiana  the  Federal 
forces  were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  by 
the  inhabitants.  General  Shackelford  said :  "The  kindness,  hos- 
pitality and  patriotism  of  that  noble  State,  as  exhibited  on  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  forces,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
consummate  traitor  of  the  impossibility  of  severing  this  great 
Union."  But  of  the  aid  most  sorely  needed — fresh  horses — the 
inhabitants  had  none  to  offer.  Morgan's  system  of  horse  steal- 
ing was  perfect.  He  would  send  a  small  detachment  from  the 
front  of  his  command,  five  miles  into  the  country  to  collect 
horses,  swing  round  and  fall  to  the  rear,  thus  making  a  ten-mile 
sweep.  His  great  advantage  was  not  only  in  having  the  lead, 
but  also  the  best  means  of  maintaining  it.  The  Federals  often 
found  the  horses  left  behind  as  broken  down  by  Morgan,  fresher 
than  their  own  and  pressed  these  poor  beasts  to  further  service, 
and  where  these  failed  they  pressed  pluckily  forward  on  foot. 

Still  in  the  lead,  Morgan  hastened  on  through  southern  Ohio. 
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Very  little  resistance  was  offered  until  he  reached  the  Ohio  river 
near  Buffington  Island,  July  19.  Here  the  Federal  forces  were 
in  wait  for  him.  The  river  had  risen  unexpectedly  and  it  was 
possible  for  Captain  Le  Roy  Fitch  to  place  his  gunboats  in  ad- 
vantageous positions  to  guard  the  crossing.  Generals  Hobson 
and  Judah  were  there  with  their  forces  which,  though  jaded  and 
weary,  were  still  in  good  spirits  and  anxious  to  fight.  Morgan 
was  trapped,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  General  Shackelford 
captured  seven  hundred  prisoners,  their  horses  and  arms,  and 
two  hundred  more  were  either  shot  or  drowned.  The  following 
morning  Shackelford  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  demand- 
ing their  surrender.  Forty  minutes  for  consultation  were  granted, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  surrendered  between  1,200  and 
1,300  prisoners,  with  all  their  arms  and  supplies.  Morgan  with 
about  five  hundred  of  his  men  slipped  away  before  the  surren- 
der, turned  back  from  the  river,  and  headed  toward  Pennsylvania 
in  the  hope  of  joining  Lee. 

The  Federals  were  not  very  well  prepared  for  further  pursuit. 
At  Cincinnati  Hobson's  force  almost  went  to  pieces,  there  being 
only  five  hundred  horses  left  in  the  whole  command.  Mounting 
five  hundred  of  Hobson's  men,  General  Shackelford,  followed  by 
Major  Rue,  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  Major  Way,  of 
the  Ninth  Michigan,  undertook  the  capture  of  Morgan.  They 
succeeded  in  hemming  Morgan  in  on  all  sides  near  Salineville 
on  the  New  Lisbon  road,  July  26,  and  when  General  Shackelford 
came  up  Morgan  surrendered  himself  with  350  men.  A  small 
remnant  escaped.  The  officers  were  consigned  to  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  Columbus  and  Pittsburg  and  the  other  prisoners  to 
Camps  Chase  and  Morton. 

Morgan's  life  was  romantic  to  the  close.  After  his  capture, 
July  26,  1863,  he  was  placed  in  the  Ohio  State  penitentiary  at 
Columbus.  Here  in  a  little  cell,  with  shaved  head,  he  stayed 
until  November  26,  1863.  But  he  was  not  idle,  for  he  with  seven 
of  his  companions  dug  their  way  out  of  prison,  made  their  way 
into  the  Confederacy  and  were  greeted  with  open  arms.  Mor- 
gan reorganized  his  cavalry  and  served  in  Southwest  Virginia 
and  East  Tennessee  with  some  success.     While  asleep  in  a  house 
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at  Greenville,  Tennessee,  September  4,  1864,  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  jealous  woman,  it  is  said,  and  was  murdered  before  he  could 
escape. 

Seldom  has  any  movement  aroused  such  intense  excitement, 
such  exaggerated  impressions  and  such  bitter  feelings  as  did 
Morgan's  raid.  To  the  North  they  were  "Morgan,  Morgan  the 
raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men!"  But  Morgan  was  not  the 
bloodthirsty  ruffian  that  many  still  believe  him  to  have  been. 
He  was  a  Kentucky  gentleman,  with  a  wonderful  mind,  unsur- 
passed bravery  and  a  magnetic  personality.  He  was  fearless, 
tireless,  reckless,  kind,  shrewd  and  original.  To  such  a  leader  it 
is  natural  that  hot-headed  youths — lovers  of  the  romantic- 
should  be  drawn,  and  men  from  all  over  the  South  came  to  follow 
him.  The  Indiana  raid  was  his  undoing.  It  had  failed  to  keep 
the  Union  forces  busy  for  more  than  a  very  few  days.  It  had 
ended  in  disaster  to  Morgan.  Never  again  did  he  rise  to  the 
height  of  success  and  popularity  which  were  his  before  attempt- 
ing the  raid.  It  was  too  big  an  undertaking.  He  had  been  too 
confident,  too  sure  of  sympathy  from  Indiana.  He  had  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  and  paid  dearly  for  his  disobedience.  Still  in 
the  Southern  breast  there  lives  a  love  and  reverence  for  Morgan 
and  his  men.  They  regard  him  as  the  highest  type  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Bibliography  of  References — "Indiana  in  the  War,"  W.  H.  H.  Ter- 
rell; "History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  B.  W.  Duke;  General  Burnside's 
Report;  The  Annual  Cyclopaedia;  "Indiana,"  J.  P.  Dunn;  Rhodes'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States";  "The  Partisan  Rangers";  O.  R.  Ser.,  Burn- 
side's  Report,  Wallace's  Report,  Boyle  to  Hartsuff,  Hobson's  Report, 
Shackleford's  Report;  Hobson  to  Boyle;  "Life  of  O.  P.  Morton,"  D.  W. 
Foulke;  "The  American  Conflict,"  H.  Greeley;  New  International  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

EDITORIAL   ADDENDUM. 

To  Miss  Boyer's  account  of  Morgan's  raid  we  would  add  cer- 
tain reminiscences  that  we  have  gathered  from  time  to  time  from 
participants  in  that  brief  but  notable  campaign. 

The  first  is  from  the  late  George  W.  Julian.  Mr.  Julian  then 
lived  at  the  little  town  of  Centerville,  Wayne  county.     Late  on 
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the  night  of  July  9,  1863,  Centerville  was  aroused  by  a  violent 
clanging  of  bells,  and  people  hastened  from  their  beds  to  learn 
of  the  Governor's  urgent  demand  upon  "all  able-bodied,  white 
male  citizens."  The  following  day  was  spent  in  drumming  up 
recruits,  and  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  alarm  these  re- 
cruits were  en  route,  by  freight,  to  Indianapolis,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  gray  of  dawn  and  were  marched  down  Washington 
street  to  Military  Park,  Mr.  Julian,  who  was  the  tallest  man  in 
the  company,  his  height  accentuated  by  the  wearing  of  a  long 
linen  duster,  marching  beside  the  shortest  man  to  be  found,  the 
grotesque  pair  running  the  gauntlet  of  irreverent  remarks  from 
amused  bystanders. 

Indianapolis  was  acreep  with  would-be  soldiers,  and  trains 
from  all  directions  were  continually  bringing  in  new  crowds. 
Some  time,  of  course,  had  to  elapse  before  this  mob  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  military  force,  and  in  the  meantime  the  boys  were 
not  neglectful  of  the  amenities  of  life.  Seven  preachers  in  one 
company  were  the  butts  of  continual  jokes,  the  most  popular  of 
which  was  to  "doctor"  their  canteens  with  rank  beverages.  One 
of  these  clerical  gentlemen,  being  hastily  summoned  from  a  nap 
to  fall  in  line  and  march  down  street,  unconsciously  bore  on  his 
back  in  conspicuous  letters  the  words  "OLD  BOURBON 
WHISKY." 

Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson,  still  living  at  Irvington  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  M.  Smith,  of  the  same  place,  were  also  in 
that  mustering,  and  in  their  accounts  they  agree  with  Mr.  Julian 
that,  however  earnest  the  Hoosier  legions  may  have  been  in  their 
patriotism,  the  whole  affair  went  off  like  a  grand  lark.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  is  of  peaceful  Quaker  stock,  frankly  admits  that  he 
never  before  or  since  experienced  such  a  pleasant  sense  of  relief 
as  when  they  failed  to  connect  with  the  fleeing  Morgan.  After 
that  failure  the  home-defenders  went  to  Cincinnati,  in  order  to 
return  home  by  the  I.,  C.  &  L.  road,  and  there,  it  seems,  they 
proceeded  to  celebrate  their  narrow  escape  from  war  and  blood- 
shed. Orders  were  issued  for  a  dress  parade  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  public,  but  when  the  time  came  for  mus- 
tering just  eight  men  were  available.     Of  the  others  some  were 
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scattered  about  town  "seeing  the  elephant,"  and  others  were 
down  by  the  river  testing  their  guns  and  trying  to  hit  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

They  came  back  to  Indianapolis  by  freight  train,  and  were 
twenty-three  hours  on  the  way.  Many  hilarious  pranks  are  told 
of.  Among  other  things,  the  pipe  of  a  watering  tank  at  the  town 
of  Sunman  was  pulled  down  by  some  one  on  the  top  of  a  car  just 
as  the  one  passenger  coach  of  the  train  came  slowly  up.  Mr. 
Julian  was  in  this  coach,  and  a  sudden  flood  of  water  spouting 
in  at  his  window  drenched  him  completely.  As  a  change  of 
clothing  was  not  to  be  had,  his  only  recourse  was  to  dry  himself 
as  best  he  could,  and  the  last  that  the  citizens  of  Sunman  saw  of 
the  Congressman  from  the  "Burnt  District"  was  his  tall  figure 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  freight  car  with  outspread  limbs,  trying 
to  get  as  much  of  the  sun  and  breeze  as  possible. 

The  campaign  was  spoken  of  as  "the  eight  days  of  war,"  and 
one  wag,  in  describing  it,  said  that  the  participants  went  battle- 
scared  and  came  back  bottle-scarred. 

The  above,  published  some  years  ago  in  a  local  paper,  called 
forth  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  of 
Maryville,  Missouri : 

"The  writer  of  these  lines  at  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "was 
living  at  Thorntown,  Indiana,  and  was  principal  of  the  old  acad- 
emy at  that  place.  On  Thursday  night,  July  9,  1863,  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  first  news  of  the  raid  reached  us  by  wire.  An 
hour  later  came  the  call  from  Governor  Morton  for  troops. 
*  *  *  When  the  eight  o'clock  morning  train  from  Lafayette 
to  Indianapolis  arrived,  a  full  company  of  brave  militiamen, 
eager  for  the  fray,  boarded  the  train  for  the  capital.  At  Lebanon 
and  other  towns  in  the  county  they  were  joined  by  other  com- 
panies, and  went  into  camp  at  Military  Park,  Indianapolis.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  10th,  a  Boone  county  regiment 
of  eight  companies  was  organized.  This  was  the  first  regiment 
ready.  By  Saturday  morning  a  brigade  under  General  Lew 
Wallace,  who  at  that  time  was  home  from  the  front,  left  for  the 
seat   of  war   over   the   old   Madison   railroad.     At    Franklin   we 
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waited  several  hours  for  our  artillery  complement,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  join  us  there.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  off  again, 
and  arrived  at  Columbus  about  dark.  Then  it  was  learned  that 
General  Morgan  was  at  Vernon,  and  had  just  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  town.  This  created  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
brigade  of  Home  'Guards.  To  think  that  we  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  a  rebel  army  which  had  invaded  our  native  soil  made  the 
blood  of  patriotism  boil.  We  were  ordered  to  fill  our  cartridge 
boxes,  carry  loaded  arms,  and  cut  port  holes  in  the  freight  cars 
to  shoot  out  of.  A  squad  of  cavalry  was  improvised  and  sent 
ahead  of  the  train  to  scour  the  country  for  the  enemy.  Many 
rumors  came  to  us  about  Morgan  and  his  men,  and  many  a 
tenderfoot  trembled  when  he  'thought  of  the  morrow,'  and  felt 
that  the  grim  realities  of  war  were  soon  to  be  upon  him. 

"We  proceeded  slowly  southward,  stopping  frequently  to  wait 
for  news  from  our  cavalry  scouts.  Sometimes  as  these  galloped 
by  on  the  dirt  roads  near  our  train  we  were  certain  they  were 
some  of  the  rebel  raiders  about  to  surround  us.  Thus  wore  on 
the  tedious  hours  of  the  night.  Just  as  day  dawned  we  arrived 
at  North  Vernon  and  learned  that  the  enemy,  hearing  that  a 
brave  army  from  the  north  was  after  him,  concluded  that  'dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor/  and,  after  making  some 
demands  on  the  citizens  for  needed  supplies,  left  old  Vernon,  two 
miles  south,  a  few  hours  before  we  arrived  at  North  Vernon. 
We  spent  most  of  Sunday  at  Vernon,  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
were  ordered  aboard  the  train  and  went  to  Dupont.  Here  we 
pitched  our  tents  and  began  preparations  for  supper.  But  just 
before  grub  was  ready  we  were  again  ordered  to  board  the  train 
and  go  back  to  Vernon.  We  never  knew  the  reason  for  this,  to 
us,  singular  movement,  but  supposed  it  was  to  try  our  metal  and 
get  us  ready  for  the  rough  usage  of  war.  On  Monday  we  went 
east  on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railway  as  far  as  Osgood,  where 
a  bridge,  burnt  the  day  before  by  Morgan,  stopped  our  progress 
by  rail.  Here  we  began  a  twenty-mile  march  in  the  wake  of  the 
raiders,  who  had  preceded  us  only  about  twenty-four  hours.  We 
saw  many  evidences  of  their  march — broken-down  horses  left  by 
the  wayside,  fields  devastated  and  camp  fires  still  burning.     We 
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were  joyfully  fed  by  the  families  of  farmers,  who  the  day  before 
had  been  compelled  to  feed  the  enemy.  Sunman  was  the  end  of 
our  journey.  There  we  learned  that  Morgan  had  passed  into 
Ohio  at  Harrison,  hotly  pursued  by  patriotic  Hoosiers  and 
warmly  received  by  righting  Buckeyes." 

DEATH    OF    GENERAL    CARRINGTON. 

The  papers  for  October  29  announced  the  death  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  B.  Carrington,  at  Boston,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  Morgan  excitement  General  Carring- 
ton was  stationed  in  Indianapolis,  where,  according  to  the  report 
of  Adjutant-General  Terrell,  he  "gave  his  best  efforts  to  the 
organization  and  mustering  of  the  forces,  a  work  in  which  his 
experience  and  energy  made  him  unrivalled."  One  of  his  duties 
after  the  raid  was  to  traverse  the  route  taken  by  Morgan  with  a 
view  to  relieving  the  farmers  who  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest 
season  had  been  damaged  by  the  hostile  visitation,  particularly 
in  the  loss  of  their  horses.  The  same  year  he  was  active  in  dis- 
covering and  exposing  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  His  reports,  "Mili- 
tary Operations  in  Indiana — 1862  to  1865,"  and  "Exposure 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,"  comprise  Documents  No.  77  and  No.  79 
in  Volume  I  of  the  Adjutant-General's  Report. 


NAMES  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

BY  J.  P.  DUNN. 

THERE  is  probably  no  other  river  in  the  world  that  has  had 
so  many  different  names  as  the  Ohio  river,  which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  course  all  large 
rivers  in  America,  and  I  presume  in  other  countries,  had  varying 
names  among  the  wild  tribes  that  knew  the  streams,  but  it  is 
rare  that  many  of  these  were  preserved  for  the  reader  of  to-day. 

The  first  name  applied  to  the  Ohio  by  white  men  was  the 
Chucagoa  of  De  Soto's  expedition  of  1540.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  name  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ohio  originally,  but 
La  Salle,  who  was  the  first  white  man  called  upon  to  wrestle 
with  the  historical  prize  puzzle  of  the  De  Soto  chronicles, 
thought  it  was.  Unfortunately  his  ideas  are  not  fully  preserved, 
the  chief  record  of  them  being  in  a  fragmentary  letter  unearthed 
by  M.  Margry,  which  begins  thus : 

" neighbors  of  the  Cisca  and  their  allies  as  well  as  Sicaca. 

"The  Chucagoa,  which  means  in  their  language  the  Big  River, 
as  does  Mississippi  in  the  Ottawa  and  Mascicippi  in  the  Illinois, 
is  the  river  which  we  call  the  Saint  Louis  [the  lower  Ohio]. 
The  Ohio  river  is  one  of  its  branches,  which  receives  two  other 
very  considerable  ones  before  emptying  into  the  Saint  Louis,  to- 
wit:  the  Agouassaki  [Wabash]  to  the  north  and  the  Chaouesnon 
[Shawano — the  Tennessee]  to  the  south. 

"The  Takahagane  live  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chucagoa 
about  the  32d  degree  of  latitude  north.  *  *  *  This  river  is 
much  wider  in  its  whole  length  [i.  e.,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee]  than  the  Colbert  [Mississippi]  river.  I  have  not  de- 
scended it  far.  The  Apalachites,  a  people  of  English  Florida, 
are  not  far  distant  from  one  of  its  eastern  branches,  because  they 
are  in  war  with  the  Tchatake  and  the  Cisca,  one  of  whose  villages 
they  burned,  being  aided  by  the  English.  The  Ciscas  then  left 
their  former  villages,  which  were  much  more  to  the  east  than 
those  from  which  they  came  here;  but  that  river  flows  from  east 
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to  west,  and  consequently  it  seems  that  it  must  empty  into  or 
join  the  Colbert,  from  which  the  Takahagane,  who  live  on  the 
shore  of  the  Chucagoa,  are  distant  only  three  days,  where  we 
saw  some  when  going  down  and  coming  up.  *  *  *  The  pro- 
digious width  which  they  [the  De  Soto  chronicles]  attribute  to 
the  channel  of  the  Chucagoa,  so  that  from  the  middle  they  were 
not  able  to  discern  if  what  they  saw  on  the  shore  were  trees  or 
merely  reeds,  several  days  before  arriving  at  its  mouth,  has  no 
connection  with  the  size  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  scarcely 
wider  than  the  Loire,  even  where  it  empties  into  the  sea."  [Mar- 
gry,  Vol.  II,  p.  196.] 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  passage  is  that  it  was  written 
after  La  Salle's  first  trip  down  the  Ohio,  in  1669,  and  before  he 
saw  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  his  account  of  this  descent  of  the 
Ohio  he  says  that  he  followed  the  stream  "to  a  place  where  it 
empties,  after  a  long  course,  into  vast  marshes,  at  the  latitude 
of  37  degrees,  after  having  been  increased  by  another  river,  very 
large,  which  comes  from  the  north ;  and  all  these  waters  dis- 
charge themselves,  according  to  all  appearances,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico."  [Margry,  Vol.  I,  p.  330.]  Apparently  he  had  reached 
the  lower  Ohio  at  a  time  of  heavy  floods ;  and  his  experience  then 
made  him  believe  both  that  it  was  much  wider  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  it  answered  to  the  "prodigious  width"  of  the 
Chucagoa. 

Like  most  of  the  early  geographers,  La  Salle  got  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  east  and  west  extent  of  the  north  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  De  Soto  chronicles.  He  was  sure  that 
De  Soto's  river  "Escondido"  must  be  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
it  emptied  "near  Mexico";  and  this  error  led  him  to  locate  his 
first  colony,  intended  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  probably  what 
De  Soto  intended  as  the  Escondido.  I  think  it  quite  probable 
that  what  De  Soto  called  the  Chucagoa  was  the  Alabama.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  understanding  of  Sanson,  as  shown  in 
his  map  of  1696 ;  and  the  same  intent  is  apparent  in  the  Hennepin 
map  of  1697.     [Winsor's  U.  S.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  253.] 

La  Salle's  ideas  are  shown  in  the  Franquelin  map  of   1684, 
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which,  unquestionably,  was  drawn  from  his  information.  In 
this  the  Ohio  is  marked  "Fleuve  St.  Louis  ou  Chucagoa,"  with 
the  "Ohio"  and  "Ouabache"  or  "Agouassaki"  as  tributaries,  and 
emptying  into  the  "Mississippi  ou  riviere  Colbert."  The  latter 
is  given  a  wide  detour  to  the  west,  and  is  made  to  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  northwest,  at  the  proper  location  for 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  course,  if  "Chucagoa"  means  Big  River,  as  La  Salle  states, 
it  may  have  been  applied  to  different  streams.  He  gives  no 
clue  to  the  tribe  using  it  except  that  they  were  "neighbors"  of 
the  southern  Indians,  for  the  "Sicaca"  were  evidently  the  Chick- 
asaws,  and  the  "Tchatake"  the  Choctaws.  The  "Ciscas'  'are  not 
certain.  They  have  been  identified  with  the  "Chiscas,"  and  these 
with  the  people  of  "Quizquiz,"  which  is  generally  located  by  De 
Soto  students  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Whoever  they  were,  nothing  is  now 
known  of  their  languages.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
known  from  what  language  Chucagoa  is  taken,  for  its  ending 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  beginning  of  the  name  Agou- 
assaki,  which  La  Salle  (and  no  one  else)  applied  to  the  Wabash, 
and  which  is  also  of  unknown  origin  and  meaning.  In  Choctaw, 
chuk-ka  means  a  house,  and  a-shu-ka  means  a  pipe,  while  o-ka 
means  water.  These  are  the  most  suggestive  resemblances  to 
Chucagoa  that  I  know  of  in  the  southern  dialects.  I  know  of  no 
words  for  "big"  or  "river"  that  resemble  it.  On  the  Franquelin 
map  the  "Tacaogane"  are  located  as  La  Salle  mentions,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  some  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee.  Tah-kah-kah-ni  is  the  Miami  word  for  "axe,"  and 
in  this  case  it  was  probably  the  band  of  some  chief  of  that  name 
that  was  located  where  La  Salle  found  them. 

La  Salle  was  the  European  discoverer  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  1680 
he  wrote  that  he  had  named  it  "Baudrane,"  but  "the  Iroquois 
call  it  Ohio,  and  the  Ottawas  Olighin-cipou."  The  name  "Bau- 
drane" was  short-lived,  being  soon  replaced  by  "Saint  Louis,"  in 
French  nomenclature.  The  Iroquois  "Ohio,"  which  has  out- 
lived all  the  other  names,  is  an  exclamation  signifying  "beauti- 
ful."    Variant  forms  of  this  name  on  old  maps,  and  in  old  writ- 
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ings,  are  "Oyo,"  "Oyeu,"  and  "Hohio."  The  French  commonly 
translated  this  name,  and  called  the  stream  "Belle  Riviere." 
When  the  English  were  contesting  with  the  French  for  mastery 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  English  geographers  shunned  the  treason  of 
using  French  names,  and  so,  on  the  map  of  Thomas  Jeffreys, 
1760,  it  appears  as  "Ohio,  or  Fair  river."  This  name  also  ap- 
pears on  Faden's  map  in  1785.  Jeffreys  also  used  the  alternative 
"Alliganey  river,"  which  was  followed  on  Tirion's  map,  in  1769, 
and  others.  This  is  an  Anglicism  of  the  Ottawa  name,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  old  Delaware  name  "Alligewi-sipo,"  and  which 
presumably  means  the  river  of  the  Talegewi,  or  Talega,  a  tribe 
with  whom  the  Delawares  were  anciently  at  war.  We  preserve 
this  in  "Allegheny,"  as  the  name  of  the  north  fork  of  the  river. 
There  is  also  probably  a  variant  of  Ohio  in  "O-he-zuh,"  which 
John  Johnston  gives  as  the  Wyandot  name  of  the  stream,  and 
says  it  means  "something  great."  Hough  makes  this  O-he-zuh- 
an-de-wa  on  his  map.     [Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  1882.] 

Another  name  was  added  in  La  Salle's  time  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  who  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  when  going  down  the 
Mississippi.  On  Marquette's  map  the  Ohio  is  marked  as  an 
unexplored  stream,  with  the  name  "8ab8skia8."  On  Joliet's 
map  of  1673  it  is  8ab8stik8,"  and  on  his  map  of  1674  "8ab- 
8skig8."  In  these  words  the  "8,"  which  should  be  open  at  the 
top,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  our  fonts  of  type  to  the  Greek 
omicron-upsilon,  or  "u"  placed  on  the  top  of  "o."  There  being 
no  "w"  in  the  French  alphabet,  the  early  chroniclers  used  this 
sign  to  represent  the  sound  of  "w,"  and  also  the  sound  of  the 
diphthong  "ou,"  and  occasionally  the  sound  of  long  "o."  In  this 
case,  Marquette's  name  would  be  Wabouskiou,  and  Joliet's  Wa- 
boustikou  and  Wabouskigou.  All  of  these  are  dialect  forms  of 
the  Miami  name  of  the  Wabash,  which  is  Wah-bah-shik-ki ;  and 
this  is  an  adjective  applied  to  anything  inanimate  that  is  pure 
or  bright  white,  and  natural.  It  was  used  as  the  name  of  the 
WTabash  on  account  of  the  limestone  bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream. 

The  tribes  near  the  Wabash  carried  that  name  to  the  lower 
Ohio,  and  treated  the  Ohio  as  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash.     This 
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custom  was  followed  by  the  French  until  about  1750,  but  the 
name  was  usually  shortened  to  "Ouabache,"  or  occasionally  to 
"Abache."  Sanson  mistook  the  "8"  in  the  Marquette  and  Joliet 
names  for  the  letter  "is";  and  on  his  maps  of  1700  the  stream  is 
marked  "Sabsquigs."  Our  name  of  Wabash  comes  direct  from 
the  French,  but  we  have  changed  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels.  In  the  French  "Ouabache,"  as  in  the  Miami  "Wah- 
bah-shik-ki,"  both  'fa's"  have  the  sound  of  "a"  in  "far." 

John  Johnston  stated  that  the  Shawnees  call  the  Ohio  Kis-ke- 
pi-la-se-pe,  or  Eagle  river.  [Am.  Antiquarian  Soc,  Vol.  I,  p. 
297.]  Hough  makes  this  Kis-ke-ba-la-se-be  on  his  map.  Hough 
also  gives  Pa-la-wa-the-pee,  or  Turkey  river,  as  the  Delaware 
name  of  the  stream.  There  is  some  error  in  this,  as  the  lisping 
"th"  in  place  of  "s"  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Shawnee,  and  not 
of  the  Delaware.  Pa-la-wa-se-pe  would  be  Turkey  river  in  most 
of  the  Algonquin  languages.  It  is  probable  that  Vaugondy  was 
aiming  at  this  name  on  his  map  of  1755,  on  which  the  stream  is 
marked  "Ohio  or  Splawacipiki." 

On  Herman  Moll's  map  of  1720  the  Ohio  is  marked  "Sault 
river."  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  rapids  (sault)  at  Louisville. 
On  Seutter's  map  of  1720'  it  is  marked  "Ohio  or  Akansea." 
Akansea  (Akancea,  Akansa)  was  the  common  form  of  the  French 
for  the  Arkansas  tribe  of  Indians,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  name  should  be  given  to  the  Ohio.  This  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream,  which  is  Kan-zan- 
za.  This  is  the  name  of  the  pecan — the  nut  is  Kan-zan-za-mi-ni 
— and  the  name  was  presumably  given  because  the  pecan  tree 
did  not  grow  far  north  of  the  Ohio,  though  common  near  it, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHN  P.  HEDGES, 

[These  "Recollections,"  originally  published  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  Sentinel, 
about  1875,  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Stouder,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  who 
copied  the  matter  from  an  old  scrapbook  belonging  to  Mr.  L.  P.  Stapleford, 
of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Stapleford  secured  the  reminiscences  from  Mr. 
Hedges  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year Editor.] 

TIE  relater  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1812, 
being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  visited  Fort 
Wayne  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  provision  then 
in  the  Fort  Wayne,  by  order  of  General  John  H.  Piatt,  commissary- 
general  of  the  Eighth  military  district,  with  whom  I  was  chief  clerk. 
I  was  accompanied  to  Fort  Wayne  by  a  Shawnee  Indian  as  guide. 
I  remained  at  the  fort  some  two  or  three  days,  merely  long  enough 
to  take  a  complete  estimate  of  what  provisions  remained  in  the  fort. 
From  there  I  went  to  Piqua,  Dayton,  and  finally  to  Cincinnati,  which 
place  contained  a  population  of  about  2,500  inhabitants.  At  these 
places  I  provisioned  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour,  bacon,  whis- 
key, salt,  etc.,  and  also  a  lot  of  cattle.  The  cattle,  I  remember  very 
distinctly,  were  purchased  from  a  German  by  the  name  of  George 
Kountz,  whose  cattle  were  all  branded  with  the  letters  "G.  K." 
After  leaving  Cincinnati  I  passed  through  Piqua  and  Dayton  and 
finally  reached  Fort  Wayne  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1812, 
in  company  with  the  army,  consisting  of  about  three  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Harrison  and  Winchester,  who 
were  sent  to  Fort  Wayne  to  relieve  the  garrison,  which  was  then 
under  a  state  of  siege  by  the  Indians.  He  found  the  troops,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  living  on  half  rations,  nearly  destitute,  and 
but  for  our  timely  arrival  could  not  have  held  out  much  longer. 
The  army  remained  at  the  fort  for  several  days,  and  during  that 
period  destroyed  several  Indian  villages  in  the  vicinity.  One  village 
known  as  "Little  Turtle"  village,  was  located  on  Eel  river,  near 
Heller's  Corners.  A  village  was  also  destroyed  near  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  creek,  now  near  Cedarville.  There  was  another  village  near 
the  forks  of  the  Wabash  river,  known  as  the  "Charles  Consto" 
village,  named  after  a  French  half-breed.    After  remaining  at  Fort 
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Wayne  for  some  time,  the  troops  with  whom  I  encamped  marched 
down  the  Maumee  river  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  at  a  point 
about  one  mile  from  Defiance,  which  place  was  known  as  Camp 
No.  1.  The  next  encampment  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize 
river,  on  a  beautiful  summit  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee  river, 
opposite  Defiance,  called  Camp  No.  2.  The  next  movement  was 
made  on  Flat  Rock,  known  in  French  as  "Pede  de  Pleu,"  some  six 
miles  below  Defiance.  The  army  remained  there  until  the  following 
January,  when  it  moved  on  to  Fort  Meigs,  remaining  there  several 
days.  It  then  went  to  the  river  Raisin,  some  thirty  miles  from  St. 
Mary's  where  the  troops  met  a  terrible  defeat.  Nearly  the  entire 
army  was  massacred  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  British 
general,  Proctor,  and  the  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh.  I  remember  well 
that  terrible  disaster.  Many  a  poor  straggling  soldier  reached  our 
camp  nearly  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  that  fatal  day. 

After  this  massacre  my  position  compelled  me  to  visit  different 
government  points  in  my  district,  embracing  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Lexington  and  Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  troops  were  stationed  in  Canada,  at  a  point 
called  Maiden,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler,  of  Kentucky.  I 
remained  in  Canada  for  four  or  five  months — as  long  as  the  troops 
remained  there — and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  where 
General  Proctor  was  defeated  and  the  noted  Indian  warrior  Te- 
cumseh was  killed.  I  saw  Tecumseh's  remains,  and  saw  the  fatal 
bullet  hole.  His  mortal  wound  was  on  the  left  side — directly 
through  the  heart — and  it  was  so  small  that  a  soldier  tried  to  pene- 
trate it  with  his  little  finger  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  There 
were  several  other  wounds  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  some  of 
which  would  have  proved  fatal.  Tecumseh  was  distinguished  by  a 
real  silk  sash  wound  about  his  waist,  which  no  doubt  had  been  pro- 
cured from  some  British  officer,  as  such  an  article  in  those  days 
was  real  costly.  After  the  battle,  I  was  informed  that  the  soldiers 
mutilated  the  body  of  Tecumseh,  by  cutting  several  strips  of  his 
skin  for  the  purpose  of  using  as  razor  strops.  Whether  true  or 
not,  it  was  charged  by  a  half-bred  Indian  interpreter  by  the  name 
of  Anthony  Shaw,  who  was  inclined  to  take  considerable  umbrage 
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at  that  kind  of  warfare,  comparing  it  to  that  of  savages.  It  has 
been  the  general  impression  that  Tecumseh  was  killed  by  Colonel 
Johnson.  Such  is  erroneous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  met  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  a  private  soldier  by  the  name  of  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  Captain  Fairfield's  company  of  Kentucky  militia. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

[Special  from  Washington,  D.  C,  December  n,  1912,  to  The  Indianapo- 
lis News.} 

TUTRS.  ELIZABETH  R.  TRON,  of  Madison,  Ind.,  historian  of 
«±  the  John  Paul  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  asked  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  to  erect  a 
marker  over  the  grave  of  Bezaleel  Maxwell,  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
in  Hanover  cemetery,  near  Madison.  She  points  out  that  since  its 
organization,  the  John  Paul  Chapter  has  received  twenty  markers 
from  the  government  for  the  graves  of  the  score  of  revolutionary 
soldiers  that  are  buried  in  Jefferson  county. 

The  records  at  the  war  department  show  that  Maxwell  was  born 
in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  December  20,  1751,  and  died  in 
Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  on  January  9,  1828.  As  a  member  of 
Captain  Doack's  military  company  that  was  organized  in  1774, 
Maxwell  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  under  General  Anderson, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  He  continued  in  the  war  until 
its  close  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown. 

Dr.  Allison  Maxwell,  of  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Mellette,  of  Bloom- 
ington;  the  Dunn  family  in  Indiana;  the  Wiley  family,  of  which 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  pure  food  fame,  is  a  member,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  A.  Blaine,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  descendants  of  Bezaleel 
Maxwell. 

Representative  Korbly,  a  former  resident  of  Madison,  called  at 
the  war  department  to-day  to  urge  that  the  marker  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  of  the  soldier  as  soon  as  possible. 


REPRINTS 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANAPOLIS— IV. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.   C.  SHORTRIDGE. 

The  Law  of 1853 — First  Officers  and  Appointees  ;  Law  of  1861 — 
Its  Bad  Features;  History  of  the  School  Bill  of  1871 — Its 
Narrow  Escape  from  Defeat ;  Criticism  of  Early  Philadel- 
phia Schools;  Plans  for  New  Schoolhouses  and  Opposition 
to;  Gradual  Advance  in  the  Status  of  the  Schools;  Citi- 
zens to  Whom  Honor  is  Due. 

IN  concluding  this  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  both  public  and  private,  I  must  say  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  history  of  education  in 
this  city,  but  only  to  give  in  a  general  way  the  earlier  and  later 
organizations  and  growth  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  their 
history.  I  shall  here  add  a  few  items  as  they  occur  to  me  by 
way  of  rounding  out  these  reminiscences. 

The  law  of  1853,  the  first  under  the  present  constitution,  pro- 
vided for  the  election,  by  the  City  Council,  of  three  trustees  for 
the  term  of  one  year.  This  was  the  law  for  eight  years,  ending 
in  1861.  Among  the  names  of  men  who  filled  that  office  at  one 
time  or  another  during  this  period  were  Henry  P.  Coburn,  Calvin 
Fletcher,  H.  F.  West,  John  B.  Dillon,  William  Sheets,  David 
Beaty,  James  M.  Ray,  D.  V.  Culley,  N.  B.  Taylor,  John  Love, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Lawrence  M.  Vance,  Cyrus  C.  Hines  and  Oscar 
Kendrick.  This  law  was  a  fairly  good  one,  quite  as  good  as 
could  have  been  expected  at  that  time,  and  judging  from  the 
excellent  character  of  the  men  chosen  as  trustees  it  would  seem 
something  might  have  been  accomplished  if  only  there  had  been 
money  to  do  things  with. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Messrs.  Coburn,  Fletcher 
and  West,  in  March,  1853,  principals  of  the  seven  schools  were 
duly   appointed.     Among   the   appointees   was    Miss    Charlotte 
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Hobart,  to  be  principal  of  the  Fourth  ward  school,  in  West 
Market  street.  Miss  Hobart,  afterward  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hobart 
Vawter,  is  still  living  near  the  city,  and  often  pleasingly  refers 
to  the  pioneer  schools  of  that  day. 

The  law  enacted  in  1861  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  one  was 
fraught  with  the  worst  of  possibilities.  It  provided  for  an  elec- 
tion by  a  popular  vote  of  school  trustees,  nine  in  number,  one  for 
each  ward.  They  were  to  be  nominated  and  elected  precisely  as 
other  city  officers.  This  at  once  placed  the  whole  school  system 
within  the  grasp  of  politicians.  The  tendency  of  such  a  law 
could  not  be  seen  at  once ;  it  was  not  seen  in  this  case.  The  men 
chosen  to  manage  the  schools  were  in  the  main  good  ones.  I 
call  to  mind  the  following,  D.  V.  Culley,  James  Green,  Thomas 
B.  Elliott,  James  Sulgrove,  Lucian  Barbour,  Alexander  Metzger 
and  Herman  Lieber,  as  men  who  served  on  the  School  Board  from 
1861  to  1865.  However,  a  few  years  of  this  method  of  choosing 
school  officers  would  have  been  followed  by  consequences  that 
all  good  people  would  have  deplored.  One  needs  but  to  examine 
carefully  the  working  of  school  management  in  large  cities  of 
the  country  to  be  convinced  that  large  sums  of  money  are  annu- 
ally wasted,  often  worse  than  wasted,  because  managed  by  poli- 
ticians. 

In  another  article  I  have  said  that  the  school  bill  of  1871,  giv- 
ing us  a  larger  School  Board  with  authority  to  levy  all  taxes  and 
establish  the  public  library,  passed  the  State  Senate  easily  enough 
with  the  help  of  our  Senators,  E.  B.  Martindale  and  John  Caven. 
A  little  incident  in  which  Mr.  Caven  figured  I  will  relate. 

One  day  I  went  up  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  said  to  Mr. 
Caven:    "Well,  Senator,  how  are  things  going  to-day?" 

He  looked  up  thoughtfully  and  said:  "Everything  is  moving 
sluggishly;  the  Senators  all  have  their  pet  measures,  and  they 
are  struggling  to  get  them  before  the  Senate.  I  am  doing  every- 
thing I  can  for  Marion  county  and  for  Indianapolis,  and  I  hope 
to  get  everything  through  in  time,  but  I  can't  say  when." 

I  stood  for  a  moment  and  walked  to  the  outside  of  the  railing 
to  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  third  house. 
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In  a  moment  there  came  hurriedly  a  page  and  said,  "Senator 
Caven  wants  to  see  you." 

I  returned  to  his  desk  and  he  said :  "Shortridge,  that  bill  about 
which  you  have  lost  so  much  sleep  has  passed  the  Senate,  been 
signed  by  the  President,  and  has  already  gone  to  the  House." 

Of  course,  I  congratulated  Mr.  Caven  and  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol.  Here  the  bill  encountered  a  good  many  ob- 
stacles ;  many  of  the  members  thought  that  Indianapolis  was 
asking  too  much.  At  one  time  the  bill  was  lost  for  three  days, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  diligent  search,  aided  by  an  assistant 
secretary,  that  we  were  able  to  find  it. 

Older  people  will  remember  that  that  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  broke  up  in  a  row.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
House  broke  the  quorum,  to  prevent  what  they  believed  to  be 
mischievous  legislation,  some  of  them  going  to  Madison  and 
others  to  Kentucky  and  elsewhere.  The  time  for  final  adjourn- 
ment came  on  the  Tuesday  following,  and  the  Speaker,  in  for- 
mally adjourning  the  House,  had  prepared  and  read  an  address 
in  which  he  arraigned  in  the  severest  language  the  Republican 
members,  particularly  the  Marion  county  members,  for  breaking 
the  quorum. 

In  his  address  he  gave  a  list  of  the  measures  that  had  failed  to 
pass,  and  among  others  mentioned  the  Indianapolis  school  bill. 
After  the  adjournment  Judge  Martindale  and  I  asked  the  Speaker 
on  what  ground  he  made  the  statement  that  the  school  bill  had 
failed.  He  made  no  explanation,  but  said  it  had  failed,  and  that 
he  would  not  sign  it. 

Very  soon,  probably  the  same  day,  the  Speaker,  with  a  few 
friends,  started  for  Cincinnati,  where  they  spent  a  day  or  two, 
and  afterward  went  to  Columbus,  where  the  Ohio  Legislature 
was  in  session.  Meantime  I  was  watching  the  dispatches  to 
know  where  the  party  was  and  when  it  would  return  to  Indian- 
apolis. They  came  back  to  Indianapolis,  I  think  about  five 
o'clock,  on  the  Friday  following.  A  few  friends  of  the  school 
bill  anxiously  awaited  their  coming.  John  R.  Elder,  in  a  very 
persuasive  state  of  mind,  met  the  party  at  the  Bates  House  imme- 
diately after  their  return. 
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I  went  to  the  Governor's  office  to  say  that  the  Speaker  had  re- 
turned to  the  city  and  would  probably  be  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  Speaker,  with  Mr.  Elder  at  his 
side,  entered  the  office  and  stated  to  the  Governor  that  he  was 
prepared  to  put  his  signature  to  any  bills  or  resolutions  that  had 
been  regularly  passed,  as  he  must  leave  for  Terre  Haute  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  night.  The  Governor  had  the  documents  all 
close  at  hand,  and  one  by  one  the  Speaker  attached  his  signa- 
ture. 

The  last  of  the  bunch  was  the  Indianapolis  school  bill.  The 
Speaker  picked  it  up,  examined  the  title,  and  said :  "I  think  this 
bill  was  not  regularly  passed,  and  I  have  stated  publicly  that  I 
would  not  sign  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  it." 

Now  it  was  Mr.  Elder's  time  to  exercise  his  persuasive  tactics, 
and  he  did  so  effectively.  Governor  Baker  then  stated  that  he 
had  examined  the  bill  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  citizens  generally  wanted  it,  and  said  further :  "Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  will  sign  it  I  will  approve  it  at  once."  The 
Speaker,  still  holding  the  bill  in  his  left  hand,  his  pen  in  the 
right  hand,  sat  silently  for  a  few  moments,  laid  the  bill  quietly 
on  the  table  and  wrote,  "William  Mack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

This  over,  having  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  my  pocket,  Mr.  Elder 
and  I  walked  away,  congratulating  ourselves  that  on  the  final 
roundup  something  had  been  done  for  Indianapolis  and  her 
school  system. 

More  than  a  generation  ago  I  spent  two  days  in  the  Philadel- 
phia schools.  A  part  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  search  of  a 
school  system,  but  the  attempt  to  discover  anything  that  even 
remotely  resembled  a  system  was  a  failure.  There  was  no  head 
or  general  management  except,  as  I  remember,  a  merely  nom- 
inal one,  a  secretary  whose  time  was  spent  in  his  office.  Every 
school  was  as  independent  in  its  organization  and  instruction, 
and  generally  in  its  text-books,  of  every  other  school  as  Indian- 
apolis is  of  Fort  Wayne  or  as  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  independent 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky.     The  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  so 
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far  as  any  attempt  was  made  to  do  things  in  a  normal  way,  was 
a  farce — either  that  or  else  I  could  find  only  the  abnormal  end  of 
it.  All  things  considered,  I  can  easily  say  that  there  were  fewer 
things  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  that  I  would  wish  to  carry 
away  with  me  than  I  had  ever  found  in  any  city  I  had  ever 
visited  before ;  really  nothing  that  would  have  been  in  the  least 
degree  helpful  to  Indianapolis  was  anywhere  found.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  present  Philadelphia  schools,  but  in  recent  years  all 
of  us  have  learned  more  as  to  the  way  municipal  affairs  are  man- 
aged in  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  a  surprise  to  any  one  to  hear  it 
said  that  money  enough  is  squandered  each  year  by  the  school 
authorities  to  support  amply  the  public  school  system  in  any 
city  of  100,000  people.  It  should  be  said  that  there  was  to  be 
found  a  first-rate  high  school,  one  of  the  best  that  up  to  that  time 
I  had  ever  seen. 

Referring  now  to  the  law  of  1861,  providing  for  the  election  of 
trustees  at  the  general  election,  it  should  be  stated  that  there 
were  other  reasons  than  this  one  for  desiring  a  change  in  the 
law.  There  was  a  controlling  influence  in  the  board,  though 
exerted  by  a  minority  of  its  members,  that  was  an  effectual  bar 
to  progress.  To  relieve  the  schools  of  a  threatened  political 
control  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  staved  off  many 
years,  and  to  rid  them  of  a  policy  of  doing  things  only  by  halves, 
the  monotony  of  which  was  only  relieved  by  doing  nothing  at 
all,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1865,  was  induced  to  return  to  the 
mode  of  electing  trustees  by  the  City  Council.  This,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  an  ideal  place  to  lodge  that  responsibility,  but  in  the 
circumstances  as  they  existed  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 

The  Council  acted  promptly,  and,  as  provided  by  law,  chose  for 
a  term  of  three  years  Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Elliott,  Clemens  Von- 
negut  and  William  H.  L.  Noble.  These  men  were  wise  in  coun- 
sel, prompt  in  action  and  courageous  in  execution.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  real  signs  of  progress  were  first  apparent. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  law  was  one  section  of  a  general 
school  law  containing,  I  remember,  168  sections,  and  designed  to 
include  all  the  scrappy  laws  pertaining  to  education  and  to  em- 
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brace  many  radical  improvements.  Among  them  was  one  raising 
the  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  State  from  10  to  16  cents  on 
the  $100  of  taxable  property,  and  fully  restoring  to  cities,  incor- 
porated towns  and  townships  authority  to  levy  special  taxes  to 
construct  houses  and  pay  teachers. 

About  the  first  thing  the  newly  appointed  trustees  did  after 
the  Council  had  provided  for  a  reasonable  tax  levy  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
was  to  settle  on  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  schoolhouses. 
To  this  end  the  board  visited  Dayton  and  one  or  two  other  Ohio 
cities.  I  had  already  seen  the  better  buildings  of  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  go  East  and  ex- 
amine buildings  in  the  principal  cities.  In  Boston  I  found  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  what  Indianapolis  needed.  The  super- 
intendent sent  with  me  a  messenger  to  several  of  their  latest  and 
best  buildings.  One  of  these,  the  John  Hancock  school  by  name, 
was  selected  as  the  model  building  for  which  I  was  in  search. 
After  procuring  from  the  office  of  the  school  committee  the  plans 
of  the  building  decided  on,  I  returned  immediately  to  Indianap- 
olis. These  plans  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  school 
trustees  and  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  architect,  Joseph 
Curzon,  with  instructions  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  two  new  buildings.  Following  this,  schools 
Nos.  4  and  9  were  constructed  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
original  cost  was  estimated  at  $32,000,  but  in  view  of  certain 
changes  and  additions  the  cost  of  each  of  the  buildings  was  a  few 
thousand  dollars  more.  The  plan  of  these  two  houses,  as  I  am 
told,  has  been  followed  in  a  general  way  in  the  construction  of 
houses  ever  since,  and  they  have  been  followed  in  the  erection 
of  houses  in  a  number  of  other  cities  of  the  State. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  schoolhouses  costing  $30,000 
to  $40,000  were  to  be  built  and  that  it  would  take  many  of  them 
to  meet  the  city's  needs,  there  came  to  the  surface  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  by  some  of  the  heavier  taxpayers,  particularly  from 
those  who  had  no  children  to  educate  or  who  preferred  to  educate 
their  children  in  private  schools.  In  the  face  of  this  opposition 
the  school  trustees,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  school  popu- 
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lation  and  of  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  citizens,  went 
steadily  forward  in  the  work  of  providing  more  abundantly  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  this  growing  demand. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  time  for  which  this  School  Board 
was  chosen,  the  City  Council  elected  a  new  board,  re-electing 
William  H.  L.  Noble  and  replacing  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Vonne- 
gut  with  James  C.  Yohn  and  John  R.  Elder.  The  new  board 
pursued  precisely  the  policy  laid  down  by  its  predecessor.  Mean- 
time, money  came  more  abundantly  into  the  treasury,  and  more 
and  better  accommodations  were  provided,  and  salaries  of  teach- 
ers from  time  to  time  were  advanced.  So  that  by  the  end  of  this 
second  term  of  three  years  the  school  property  of  the  city  had 
advanced  at  least  300  or  400  per  cent.  And  the  moneys  paid  for 
the  instruction  of  the  schools  was  also  considerably  increased. 

I  remember  that  in  1863  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  primary 
grades — who,  by  the  way,  had  two  classes  of  children  each  day, 
one  in  the  morning  and  a  different  class  in  the  afternoon — were 
receiving  only  $25  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  these 
same  teachers  were  receiving  $62.50  a  month.  Other  salaries 
were  materially  increased,  but  not  in  the  same  proportions.  The 
men  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  and  getting 
under  way  the  schools  in  earlier  days  were  among  the  best  that 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  would  have  accom- 
plished all  that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them  if 
only  there  had  been  something  to  work  with,  but  practically 
there  was  nothing,  so  that  the  real  pioneer  work  of  laying 
broadly  the  foundation  was  left  to  the  five  men  who  were  in- 
trusted with  this  duty  between  the  years  1865  and  1871.  When, 
therefore,  a  more  accurate  and  minute  history  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  shall  be  written,  a  long  chapter  must  be  devoted  to  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  Thomas  B.  Elliott,  Clemens  Vonnegut, 
William  H.  L.  Noble,  James  C.  Yohn  and  John  R.  Elder. 

[End  of  Series*] 


MRS.  SARAH  T.  BOLTON,   POETESS. 
The  First  Singer  in  a  New  Land. 

[The  following  sketch  of  Mrs.  Bolton  is  abridged  from  an  article  by  a 
friend,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Garrison,  published  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  j88o.  It  gives  an  intimate  and  first-hand  picture  of  a  striking  per- 
sonality whose  memory  should  be  preserved Editor.] 

Sarah  T.  Bolton  was  for  many  years  the  first  and  only  literary 
woman  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  More  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  poetry  was  as  phenomenal  in  the  West  as  stars  in  daylight, 
she  became  known  to  Indiana  as  a  poet,  and  has  held  that  rank 
in  the  peerage  of  letters  ever  since.  *  *  *  Mrs.  Bolton  is  still 
with  us,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  decrease  of  intel- 
lectual vigor  in  her  literary  work.  The  years  have  broadened  her 
thought,  given  her  greater  versatility  and  greater  scope.  She  is 
sixty-six  years  old,  and,  after  the  manner  of  intellectual  women, 
has  gained  something  from  time,  instead  of  surrendering  all  to 
him.  Her  face  has  gathered  lines  where  roses  once  bloomed,  and 
the  glad  light  of  youth  has  given  place  to  the  calm  expectation 
that  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  put  their  lives  behind  them. 
She  has  a  petite  figure  and  intellectual  face,  and  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  brown  hair,  in  which  the  threads  of  glittering  gray  are 
still  very  rare.  Her  movements  are  quick,  like  those  of  a  bird, 
and  her  manners  natural  and  pleasing.  She  knows  how  to  say 
agreeable  things  cleverly,  and  the  desire  to  confer  pleasure  is  a  part 
of  her  nature.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  her  personality. 
It  has  been  attempted  many  times,  and  always  resulted  in  blank 
failure.  She  is  herself,  individual  and  distinctive,  unlike  anybody 
else.  To  see  her  once  is  to  remember  her  always.  You  might  say 
of  her  that  she  is  quaint ;  she  is  like  a  portrait  you  would  find  in 
some  old  magazine,  odd  and  interesting,  with  an  original  con- 
fusion of  laces  and  unique  feminine  adjuncts.  She  has  never 
vexed  herself  with  fashion's  mandates.  She  wears  what  she  has 
with  grace  and  dignity,  and  is  as  attractive  in  garments  made 
seasons  ago  as  any  one  could  be  arrayed  in  the  latest  mode.  She 
is  dainty  in  everything.     *     *     * 
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Mrs.  Bolton  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  Her  father  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Lemuel  Barrett,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war 
for  independence.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Pendletons,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  were  related  to  James  Madison.  When  Sarah  was  a 
toddling  baby  her  father  came  to  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Jennings 
county.  The  country  was  wild,  the  forests  almost  unbroken,  and 
civilization  still  in  the  future.  Not  liking  this  isolation,  he  re- 
moved to  Madison,  and  there  his  daughter  grew  to  womanhood. 
She  received  the  best  education  the  place  afforded,  and  in  school 
was  distinguished  for  unusual  brightness.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
trudged  by  her  side  up  and  down  the  long  hill  between  the  old  and 
new  town  every  day  (the  school  was  in  North  Madison)  have  earned 
renown  in  life,  among  them  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  considered 
the  "smartest  boy  in  school,"  as  Sarah  Barrett  was  the  "smartest 
girl."    She  is  the  only  one  of  the  girls  who  has  won  distinction. 

Miss  Barrett  married  young  and  was  fortunate  in  her  marriage. 
Her  husband,  Nathaniel  Bolton,  was  in  newspaper  life  in  Madi- 
son, and  in  1822,  in  connection  with  Judge  Smith,  his  stepfather, 
had  published  the  Indianapolis  Gazette,  the  pioneer  newspaper  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  and 
during  his  life  was  largely  identified  with  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper  work,  he 
served  the  State  in  several  important  public  positions.  He  was 
register  of  the  land  office  in  this  city,  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, State  librarian,  and  in  1855,  under  President  Pierce's  admin- 
istration, was  consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  died  in  1858. 
One  who  knew  him  well  said  of  him:  "He  was  a  man  of  blame- 
less life,  of  honest  motives,  and  of  useful  exertions."  With  him 
Mrs.  Bolton,  though  she  saw  much  happiness,  experienced  some 
financial  stringency  and  performed  much  hard  labor.  They  were 
possessed  of  considerable  property  until  the  great  pressure  of 
1837  and  1838.    Speaking  of  that  era,  Mrs.  Bolton  said: 

"Few  of  this  later  generation  ever  saw  such  times.  There  was 
absolutely  no  money.  Property  was  a  burden  instead  of  a  help  to 
any  one.  It  could  not  be  converted  into  food  or  clothing.  I  made 
our  garments  from  the  sheep's  back.    As  for  leisure,  I  had  none. 
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What  time  I  was  not  cooking,  or  spinning,  or  sewing,  I  helped 
my  husband  in  the  office.  Printers  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and 
sometimes  money  was  still  scarcer,  and  so  I  learned  typesetting, 
and  did  what  I  could  toward  helping  my  husband  do  his  press- 
work.  The  first  rollers  ever  made  in  Indianapolis  were  cast  in  my 
kitchen." 

Mrs.  Bolton  accompanied  her  husband  to  Geneva.  General 
Drake  and  his  wife  went  with  them  to  Paris.  Their  little  party 
were  the  first  people  who  ever  went  to  Europe  from  Indiana,  and 
the  event  excited  wonder  and  talk,  for  going  to  Europe  then 
seemed  about  as  feasible  as  a  journey  to  the  moon.  Mrs.  Bolton 
says  she  still  remembers  the  incredulous  looks  and  badly  con- 
cealed smiles  of  disbelief  with  which  her  talk  of  the  proposed  trip 
was  received.  People  who  started  for  so  distant  a  land  as  Europe 
were  considered  as  good  as  lost  by  their  townsmen.  The  fervent 
goodbyes  sent  after  them  were  like  those  spoken  to  the  dying. 
The  residence  of  the  poetess  abroad  was  one  of  the  brightest 
epochs  in  her  life.  She  had  achieved  as  much  fame  as  any  Ameri- 
can poet,  more  than  any  other  American  woman,  and  her  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  literati  of  the  new  world  who  visited  Geneva.  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  Horace  Greeley,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  letters 
and  politics,  were  always  made  welcome  to  the  parlors  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul. 

Mrs.  Bolton  knows,  better  perhaps  than  any  younger  author, 
how  meager  is  the  financial  recompense  for  the  products  of  the 
mind.  That  she  was  able  to  win  as  much  consideration  as  she 
did  while  the  country  was  so  new  and  unlettered,  is  marvelous. 
While  her  poems  were  going  the  rounds  of  the  few  literary 
periodicals  then  in  existence,  and  were  being  read  and  admired 
everywhere,  she  was  at  home  working  hard  at  some  drudgery 
of  the  household  which  a  few  dollars  would  have  paid  some  one 
less  gifted  intellectually  for  doing.  Had  she  received  ever  so 
small  a  compensation,  it  would  have  lightened  her  labors,  en- 
couraged her,  and  afforded  her  time  for  more  literary  work.  As 
it  was,  her  opportunities  for  writing  were  so  rare,  a  market  for 
her  work  so  uncertain,  and  her  other  duties  so  numerous,  that 
only  when  thought  came  and  fought  for  utterance  did  she  pause 
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long  enough  in  her  busy  life  to  transcribe  it  to  paper.  After  her 
husband's  financial  reverses  they  removed  to  a  farm  which  is  now 
the  site  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  they  lived  ten  years, 
seven  of  which  went  by,  in  which  her  hands  had  no  time  to  wield 
the  pen. 

One  of  the  mediums  through  which  the  world  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  name  was  the  Home  Journal,  of  New  York. 
It  was  then  a  "leading"  literary  paper,  conducted  by  N.  P.  Willis 
and  George  P.  Morris,  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Bolton.  It  was 
the  means  of  introducing  all  the  writers  to  each  other  and  the 
public,  and  did  much  toward  developing  the  country's  literature. 

Thirty  years  ago  Robert  Dale  Owen  wrote  a  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Bolton  for  the  Home  Journal  which  was  widely  copied.  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  paper  was  so  well  loved.  It  was  for  a  while 
almost  the  only  outlet  for  literary  talent.  It  was  the  one  gleam 
of  brightness  in  an  ocean  of  darkness,  in  which  poets  and  story- 
writers  drifted  in  hopeless  isolation.  The  aspiring  soul  knows 
no  more  sickening  sensation  than  that  of  rinding  no  channel 
through  which  it  can  reach  appreciative  ears.  Sartain's  Maga- 
zine was  another  medium  through  which  Mrs.  Bolton  sang  to  the 
world.  The  few  copies  of  it  still  preserved  in  old  garrets  and 
libraries  contain,  among  many  curious  as  well  as  excellent  speci- 
mens of  literature,  some  of  the  popular  songs  and  poems  we  all 
remember  to  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  whose  author  we 
scarcely  thought  of.  The  name  of  Sarah  T.  Bolton  will  be  found 
attached  to  them.  In  lyrical  composition  Mrs.  Bolton  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  She  wrote  fifteen  songs  which  were  long 
popular  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  yet — 
how  perverse  is  the  law  of  compensation ! — she  was  never  en- 
riched one  dollar  by  them.  "Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe,"  "I  Can- 
not Call  Her  Mother"  and  "A  Reply  to  Katy  Darling"  were 
among  them.  Publishers  frequently  wrote  her  requesting  a  song. 
She  always  graciously  complied  with  the  request,  though  often 
at  great  inconvenience  on  account  of  her  busy  life ;  and  the  only 
return  they  ever  made  her  was  to  send  a  copy  or  two  of  the 
song  when  it  was  published.  One  music  publisher  sold  22,000 
copies  of  one  of  her  songs,  and  yet  never  paid  her  a  dollar  nor 
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sent  her  a  word  of  thanks.  Publishers,  as  well  as  republics,  are 
ungrateful.  When  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  began  its  existence 
its  intent  was  literary — a  trend  it  has  not  entirely  departed  from 
to  this  day.  It  paid  her  $15  for  three  poems.  This  was  so 
munificent  a  price,  in  comparison  with  what  she  had  ever  before 
received,  that  to  this  day  she  laughingly  declared  she  never  hears 
the  Commercial  mentioned  without  feeling  a  throb  of  unspeak- 
able gratitude. 

While  she  was  building  her  reputation  the  antagonism  between 
the  East  and  West  was  more  definitely  marked  than  now.  Any- 
thing sent  to  an  Eastern  publisher  from  a  writer  in  the  West 
not  personally  known  to  him  was  moderately  sure  to  come  back 
to  the  author,  accompanied  by  a  polite  but  disheartening  note  to 
the  effect  that  ''though  the  article  was  not  without  merit,  and  its 
author  was  assuredly  destined  to  literary  renown,  etc.,  etc.,  it 
was  not  exactly  suited  to  their  columns."  That  was  the  courte- 
ous way  Eastern  editors  sawed  off  the  budding  geniuses  of  the 
West  at  the  knees.  A  poem  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  was  sent  back  to 
her  by  the  Harpers,  but  after  it  had  appeared  in  an  English  maga- 
zine it  was  copied  into  Harper's  Weekly  and  highly  praised  be- 
cause it  had  been  written  by  an  American  lady.  Like  all  other 
writers,  she  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  the  honor  due  her  by 
vague  and  indefinite  credits,  such  as,  "The  following  exquisite 
poem,  written  by  a  lady  of  the  West,  has  been  received  with 
general  favor  everywhere,"  or,  "An  Indianapolis  lady  contributes 
these  charming  verses."  She  relates  an  instance  of  the  contrast 
between  the  measure  of  appreciation  of  literature  in  England 
and  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  cradle  of  slang.  She  sent  a  poem 
of  two  or  three  verses  to  the  editor  of  an  English  magazine, 
thinking  it  would  be  compliment  enough  to  have  it  appear  in  so 
critical  a  publication,  whose  pages  were  brightened  by  the  best 
minds  of  Europe.  It  was  published  with  illustrations,  and  she 
was  astonished  and  delighted  to  receive  a  five-pound  note  from 
the  publisher,  and  a  letter  which  was  almost  dazzling  in  its 
praises,  and  which  urged  her  to  send  him  contributions  often.  At 
that  time  she  was  in  no  special  need  of  money,  and  her  time  en- 
grossed by  other  duties,  and  so  this  rare  opportunity  went  by. 
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Those  were  hard  days  on  poets.  There  was  but  little  to  in- 
spire genius  and  much  to  oppress  it.  But  poetry  is  harder  to 
kill  than  ragweed.  It  will  grow,  let  the  soil  be  what  it  may. 
There  were  some  rich  people  in  Indianapolis  when  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  poor,  who  might  have  given  her  much  substantial  encourage- 
ment, but  they  did  not. 

Yet,  though  there  were  enough  and  too  many  persons  of  the 
same  order,  there  were  many  excellent,  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative men  and  women  in  Indianapolis  even  then,  who  were 
companionable  and  congenial  in  many  respects.  Society  was 
necessarily  crude  and  unlettered.  Men  were  hewing  a  foothold 
in  life  and  women  were  helping  them.  Mrs.  Bolton's  friends  were 
the  first  people  of  the  State.  Governors  and  officials  of  every 
degree  were  well  known  to  her.  "But  you  have  no  idea,"  she 
says,  "how  coarse  and  commonplace  they  often  were.  Occasion- 
ally a  member  of  the  Legislature  would  have  some  faint  percep- 
tion of  something  fine  in  literature,  would  read  a  book  through 
at  rare  intervals,  and  be  able  to  catch  a  glimmering  idea  of  its 
beauties  of  diction  and  splendor  of  thought,  but  for  the  most 
part  literature  was  the  last  thing  they  thought  of." 

Contemporaries  of  her  own  sex  within  the  State  she  had  none, 
save  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont,  of  Ohio,  who  became  a  resident  of 
Vevay  in  1814.  In  Cincinnati  there  were  the  Carey  sisters  and 
a  few  others,  and  one  or  two  in  Louisville.  How  can  we  who 
have  around  us  a  population  teeming  with  intellectual  wealth, 
rich  in  poets  and  literary  stores,  imagine  the  solitude  Mrs.  Bolton 
must  have  dwelt  in  in  that  time  when  against  poetry  every  door 
seemed  barred  and  bolted? 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

When  the  above  was  written  Mrs.  Bolton  lived  at  her  country 
place,  "Beechbank,"  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis, 
near  the  present  suburban  town  of  Beech  Grove.  There  she 
hoped  and  expected  to  end  her  days,  but  circumstances  deter- 
mined otherwise,  and  in  time  she  returned  to  the  city,  where  she 
died.    The  early  home  of  the  present  writer  was  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Beechbank,  and  he  well  remembers  the  mingled  awe  and 
curiosity  he  felt  when  he  saw  her  first,  at  a  cattle  sale,  where  she 
was  bidding  in  live  stock  for  her  farm,  her  genial  presence  and 
bubbling  humor  adding  grace  even  to  that  prosy  environment. 
She  was  just  home  from  abroad,  and  in  that  rustic  neighborhood 
her  reputation  as  a  distinguished  poetess  and  traveler  loomed 
big.  Later  the  boy  in  question  came  to  know  her  better,  and 
among  his  pleasantest  memories  are  those  of  this  piquant  and 
delightful  mother  of  Indiana  verse.  Her  social  qualities,  for 
which  she  was  justly  famed,  were  of  the  rare  kind  that  applied 
always  and  everywhere.  In  a  country  party  as  in  a  fashionable 
city  gathering,  she  genuinely  and  with  keen  zest  shared  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  at  vis-a-vis  the  rudest  swain  or  maiden  for- 
got their  uncouthness.  Once  or  twice  I  (to  adopt  the  more  con- 
venient pronoun)  saw  her  at  a  "literary,"  similar  to  the  one  where 
Tomps  read  his  immortal  paper  on  "DreenhV  Swamps,"  and  there 
was  something  childlike  in  the  joy  with  which  she  participated. 
People  untrained  socially  harbor  a  quick  jealousy  and  resent  any 
imitation  cordiality  that  hints  of  condescention,  and  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Bolton  wholly  allayed  this  feeling  on  every  occasion  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  her  broad  and  real  sympathies 
and  the  utter  lack  of  any  sense  of  superiority. 

In  those  days,  when  the  adolescent  imagination  was  at  its  high 
tide,  the  literary  bee  buzzed  melodiously  in  my  bonnet,  and  I 
had  mapped  out  a  literary  chart  of  no  mean  intentions — the  ele- 
mental qualities  of  height,  breadth  and  depth  it  had  a-plenty; 
and  as  yet — oh,  golden  age !  the  deadening  wand  of  disillusion 
had  not  touched  the  dream.  My  good  friend,  the  poetess,  was 
the  first  person  in  my  experience  to  cheerfully  sit  and  listen  to 
all  I  had  to  unfold  from  the  heart  of  many  voluminous  manu- 
scripts, and,  in  the  midst  of  her  martydom,  to  call  for  more.  I 
may  add  that  she  was  also  the  last.  Looking  back  on  it  now 
and  psychologizing,  I  think  that  she  really  found  a  joy  in  those 
seances — that  her  unsoured  milk  of  human  kindness  and  wealth 
of  sympathy  were  so  genuine  as  to  be  proof  against  such  an  in- 
consequential thing  as  raw  would-be  literature. 

A  reminiscence  with  its  own  particular  flavor  is  that  of  certain 
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Sunday  evenings  at  Beechbank,  when  a  few  kindred  spirits  fore- 
gathered in  the  Bolton  parlor,  with  its  old-fashioned  furnishings, 
its  "whatnots"  of  bric-a-brac  and  its  stores  of  curios,  and  pic- 
tures that  spoke  of  the  far-off  lands  where  she  had  sojourned. 
At  such  times  this  sanctuary  was  a  veritable  salon,  and  if  the 
lonely  fields  without  stretched  away  in  wintery  desolation,  it 
only  intensified  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  these  long  and  varied 
conversazioni. 

When  the  shadows  began  to  gather  in  the  little  parlor  and  the 
landscape  without  to  grow  dim,  then  came  the  most  memorable 
feature  of  these  red-letter  occasions — the  Sunday  evening  tea.  At 
these  little  spreads  everything  was  unusual  and  had  its  flavor. 
The  vast  snowy  napkins  of  finest  fabric  were  relics  of  the  Euro- 
pean days ;  on  each  china  plate  was  a  verse,  original  with  our 
hostess,  written  in  her  own  distinctive  chirography  and  burned 
into  the  ware ;  the  other  furnishings  were  in  keeping,  each  sug- 
gestive of  associations,  and  not  least  of  our  relishes  was  the 
honor  of  having  our  teapot  presided  over  by  the  most  distin- 
guished poetess  in  Indiana.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  her  as  she  sat  there  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
crowned  with  her  little  lace  head-dress,  and  ever  alert  to  join  in 
the  talk. 

All  who  knew  Mrs.  Bolton  will  remember  her  rare  charm  as 
a  conversationalist — her  flowing  vivacity  enhanced  by  many  ges- 
tures, the  play  of  the  mobile  features  and  the  ever-ready  per- 
vasive humor.  There  were  few  subjects  she  could  not  touch 
upon  with  a  light  and  airy  grace,  but  she  was  at  her  best  when 
encouraged  to  talk  in  a  reminiscent  vein  and  pour  out  the  riches 
of  a  long  and  varied  experience.  Her  verbal  account  of  scenes 
abroad  outranked  anything  I  ever  read  by  virtue  of  the  personal 
flavor  and  spontaneity  that  belong  to  a  good  raconteur ;  and  from 
the  glamour  of  this  theme  she  could  glide  with  equal  interest  to 
the  experiences  of  rude  pioneer  days  in  Hoosierdom,  telling  how 
as  a  young  bride  she  made  her  wedding  trip  from  Madison  to 
Indianapolis  on  horseback,  her  trousseau  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags ; 
of  her  buckeye  cabin  home  at  the  capital,  from  which  the  green 
sprouts  grew;  of  the  subsequent  life  on  the  farm  occupied  now 
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by  the  insane  asylum,  where  she  raised  poultry,  made  butter  and 
performed  the  manifold  labors  of  a  farmer's  wife.  Then  there 
was  the  "Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe"  story,  relating  how,  trans- 
formed now  from  a  f armer  s  wife  to  the  helpmeet  of  the  State 
Librarian,  who  was  also  the  general  utility  man  of  the  State 
House,  she  prepared,  without  help,  the  carpets  for  the  legislative 
halls,  and,  with  the  work  upon  her  knee  and  paper  and  pencil 
beside  her,  jotted  down  by  installments  her  most  famous  poem, 
inspired  by  the  difficulties  which  she  herself  was  overcoming. 
These  stories  were  always  so  piquantly  told  that  they  bore  repe- 
tition without  losing  interest. 

The  secret  of  it  all  was  the  keen  zest  with  which,  from  first  to 
last,  Mrs.  Bolton  greeted  life,  and  the  lively  fancy  which  ever 
awoke  to  play  about  her  theme.  In  one  sense,  she  never  grew 
old;  her  relish  of  things  continued  to  the  end,  and  a  pleasure 
once  tasted  was  never  forgotten.  The  last  time  I  saw  her — 
shortly  before  her  death — her  first  words  were  :  "Do  you  remem- 
ber those  teas  we  used  to  have  together?"  And  throughout  the 
final  sickness  her  mind  reverted  to  the  sunny  scenes  of  a  long 
life-  that  had  also  known  its  deep  shadows. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  while  widely  recognized  and  lauded  within  the 
borders  of  her  own  State,  yet  reaped  but  little  financial  benefit 
from  her  works,  and,  while  not  at  all  given  to  vanity,  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  commonwealth  for  which  she  had  done  an 
earnest  and  needed  service,  might  have  shown  a  more  substantial 
appreciation.  When  a  collection  of  books  was  being  made  for 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  she  was  asked  to  contribute  a  copy 
of  her  poems.  As  she  could  not  do  so  without  first  purchasing 
the  copy,  she  declined,  and  when  pressed,  replied  with  a  touch 
of  acerbity  that  as  the  people  of  Indiana  had  never  thought 
enough  of  her  poems  to  pay  for  their  printing,  they  need  scarcely 
be  concerned  about  them  now. 

The  poetess  died  August  5,  1893,  at  504  South  New  Jersey 
street,  Indianapolis.  A  newspaper  account  of  her  death  and 
funeral  says:  "It  was  her  desire  to  die  as  the  sun  went  down, 
and  on  Friday  evening  she  asked  to  be  turned  that  she  might 
face  the  sun.     She  told  those  who  watched  by  her  bedside  that 
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she  would  go  away  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  and  after  she  had 
been  placed  so  that  she  might  see  it  fall  lower  and  lower  her 
spirit  seemed  to  pass  with  it  into  the  great  beyond.  So  when 
the  time  for  her  funeral  was  set,  the  sunset  hour,  which  she  loved 
so  well,  was  chosen." 

She  lies  in  Crown  Hill  cemetery  beside  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  Nathaniel  Bolton,  and  the  simple  marker  at  the  head  of 
her  grave  bears  the  inscription  suggested  by  this  writer: 

Sarah  T.  Boi/ton  : 
1814-1893. 
the:  first  singer  in  a  new  land. 

G.  S.  C. 

[This  poem  by  Mrs.  Bolton,  hitherto  unpublished,  was  found  among  her 
papers  after  her  death.  For  it  we  are  beholden  to  a  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Adah  Bolton  Mann,  now  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  it  is  a  graceful  tribute  and  a  generous  Godspeed  from 
the  pioneer  singer  to  the  most  gifted  and  best  beloved  of  an  era  that  she 
helped  to  create.] 

TO  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

Riley,  if  Nature  made  thy  counterpart, 

In  any  country,  any  tribe  or  clan, 
In  all  my  wanderings  o'er  earth-peopled  chart, 

I  never  found,  as  yet,  the  gifted  man. 

If  one  is  good  and  great  who  whiles  our  care, 

Make  us  forget  awhile  the  ills  of  Fate, 
Lightens  the  burden  every  soul  must  bear, 

Then,  O  sweet  singer,  thou  art  good  and  great. 

Art  good,  in  that  thy  stories,  queer  and  quaint, 
Touch  close  the  heart  of  Nature  and  the  truth, 

And  move  alike  the  sinner  and  the  saint 
To  kindly  charity  and  tender  ruth. 

God  speed  thee  onward,  upward,  to  the  hight 

That  only  His  anointed  ones  may  climb; 
Since  His  command  went  forth,  "Let  there  be  light," 

The  poet's  mission  is  a  work  sublime. 

December  25th,  1891.  Sarah  T.  Bolton. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  EARLY  INDIANAPOLIS. 

BY  B.  R.  SULGROVE. 

[Of  early  Christmas  observance  in  Indiana  very  little  has  been  published, 
we  believe,  in  local  histories  or  elsewhere;  for  which  reason  this  forgotten 
newspaper  contribution  of  Mr.  Sulgrove's  has  a  distinctive  interest. — 
Editor.] 

The  Christmas  of  the  pioneers  of  the  "New  Purchase"  varied 
a  little  with  the  difference  of  nativity.  Those  from  the  East  brought 
with  them  a  larger  infusion  of  the  religious  element  than  those  from 
the  States  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Puritan  heredity 
put  a  sort  of  ban  on  Christmas  festivities  as  it  did  on  plays  and 
circus  performances.  *  *  *  The  Southern  settlers  from  "Old 
Virginia,"  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  were  less  demon- 
strative in  their  religious  tendencies  and  more  frank  in  avowing 
and  exhibiting  their  taste  for  fun.  There  was  nothing  said  or  done 
in  the  holiday  observances  of  this  class  more  reprehensible  than 
the  more  sedate  entertainments  of  the  other,  but  it  was  the  unre- 
strained "whoop  and  hurra"  of  a  jolly  good  time  that  repelled  the 
more  visibly  pious  people.  The  latter  went  to  church  while  the 
others  went  to  shooting  matche's,  and  the  boys  and  girls  played  the 
household  games  familiar  then,  but  forgotten  now. 

Dancing  was  a  pretty  invariable  part  of  the  Christmas  observ- 
ances of  the  "unconverted."  The  cotillion,  as  the  writer  recalls 
his  experiences,  was  the  favorite  dance  of  a  large  company,  but 
reels  and  jigs  were  common  in  smaller  crowds.  These  were  distin- 
guished by  names  loudly  tinted  with  the  extravagance  of  western 
humor,  as  "hoe-downs,"  "puncheon  splitters,"  and  so  on.  There 
was  no  waltzing.  Very  few  of  the  pioneers  ever  saw  a  waltz  or  any 
kind  of  "fancy  dancing."  It  was  all  straightforward  stamping  and 
jumping  in  time  to  the  music,  and  that  was  always  of  the  liveliest 
kind.  None  of  the  airs  played  in  early  days  by  Bill  Bagwell  or  Jo 
Rouse  or  old  "Dosedo"  (a  nickname  derived  from  his  calling  a 
dancing  figure  in  French,  spelled  "dos  a  dos"— back  to  back)  are 
ever  heard  now.  "Macdonald's  Reel,"  commonly  called  "Leather 
Breeches,"  was  one  tune  of  the  ballroom  that  is  preserved  in  music 
books,  and  "Miss  McLeod's  Reel"  is  another. 
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One  of  the  games  frequently  employed  in  Christmas  diversions 
was  played  by  a  blindfolded  lady  or  gentleman  who  sat  in  a  chair 
to  guess  whether  any  article  that  another  player  held  over  his  or 
her  head  belonged  to  a  man  or  woman.  The  question  was,  "Heavy 
hangs  over  your  head,  fine  or  superfine?"  "Superfine"  meant  that 
the  article  belonged  to  a  woman,  "fine"  to  a  man.  A  correct  guess 
gave  the  blindfold  guesser  the  right  to  designate  a  forfeit.  "Blind- 
man's  buff"  was  common,  too;  and,  when  playing  out  of  doors  was 
pleasant,  a  game  something  like  the  schoolboys'  "prisoners'  base" 
was  frequently  substituted  for  the  less  active  games. 

Shooting  matches  usually  took  the  form  of  turkey  shooting.  As 
it  was  practiced  here,  the  turkey  was  set  against  a  stump  or  a  tree 
and  held  in  place  by  a  log  rolled  up  against  him,  which  concealed  all 
the  bird  but  the  head.  At  this  the  marksman  fired  at  the  customary 
distance  of  sixty  yards,  at  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five  cents  a  shot. 
Rests  were  prohibited,  and  so  rigid  was  the  rule  that  a  skilful  shot 
from  Lafayette  by  the  name  of  Hotchkiss  was  not  allowed  to  hold 
his  ramrod  in  his  hand  with  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  on  it,  though 
neither  was  nearer  the  ground  than,  the  hand  itself.  Some  of  the 
first-class  marksmen  would  hit  a  turkey's  head  at  sixty  yards  two 
times  out  of  three,  and  occasionally  a  man  like  R.  B.  Duncan  would 
have  half  a  dozen  turkeys  to  divide  among  his  friends.  As  these 
matches  gradually  disappeared,  the  celebration  of  Christmas  came 
nearer  uniformity  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  religious  feeling. 
The  Puritan  rigidity  relaxed  and  the  Southern  laxity  stiffened,  and 
Christmas  became  what  it  is  now,  about  equally  compounded  of 
religious  feeling  and  social  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  a  form  of  diversion  was  kept  up  for 
some  years  on  Christmas,  and  occasionally  through  the  year,  that  one 
rarely  hears  of  now,  except  in  sketches  of  Southern  life.  That  was 
"gander  pulling."  In  the  vicinity  of  Allisonville,  near  the  north 
boundary  of  the  county,  a  couple  of  farmers  at  times  provided  a 
tough  old  gander  for  the  fun,  stripped  his  neck  of  feathers  and 
soaped  it,  and  strung  him  by  the  legs  to  a  stout,  springing  limb  of 
a  hardy  tree  for  the  country  boys  to  ride  at,  catch  by  the  greased 
neck,  and  try  to  jerk  loose  from  the  limb.  It  was  made  profitable 
in  a  small  way  by  the  owners  of  the  gander,  usually  a  farmer  named 
Lashbrook  and  his  neighbor,  Deford. 
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OHIO   VALLEY   HISTORICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  November  7,  8  and  9. 
The  three-days'  program  consisted  of  various  addresses  bearing 
on  the  general  topic  of  "Education  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Prior  to 
1840."  There  were  papers  or  addresses  by  Mr.  Harry  Brent 
Mackay,  president  of  the  Association,  of  Covington,  Kentucky ; 
Mr.  James  T.  Moffat,  president  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Martolff,  of  Ohio 
University;  Professor  D.  C.  Shilling,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Shelly  D.  Rouse,  of  Covington,  Kentucky;  Professor  W.  W. 
Boyd ;  President  Jane  Sherzer,  of  Oxford  College ;  Professor 
Gard,  of  Ohio  University ;  Professor  Alston  Ellis,  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity ;  Professor  Story,  of  Monmouth  College ;  Professor  Farr, 
of  Lane  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Otto  Jenttner  and  Professor 
Charles  Greve. 

These  addresses,  while  all  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject 
above  given,  presented  a  wide  variety  of  aspects,  and,  collec- 
tively, added  no  little  to  the  fund  of  educational  history.  They 
will  all  appear  in  full  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Ohio  Archaeolog- 
ical and  Historical  Association  publications. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  President, 
Professor  J.  E.  Bradford,  of  Miami  University;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Harlow  Lindley,  of  Earlham  College ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Professor  W.  Longmoor,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  treasurer,  Professor  D.  C.  Shilling,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio ;  recording  secretary  and  curator,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crowthers,  of  the  Western  College. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  some  point  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  probably  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  will  be  held  in  Boston,  December  27-31.  The  program 
presents  an  interesting  variety  of  features.  There  will  be  five  gen- 
eral addresses  by  men  of  note  in  the  historical  field,  and  about  a 
dozen  conferences  and  special  meetings  in  the  different  departments 
of  study,  with  numerous  papers  and  discussions. 

MEETING  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  office  of  President  Daniel  Wait  Howe,  Thursday, 
December  26,  at  2  o'clock.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
a  better  attendance  at  these  meetings.  The  demand  upon  the  mem- 
bers comes  only  once  a  year,  and  the  business  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  some  attention. 

NEW  ALBANY'S  CENTENNIAL. 

New  Albany  will  have  her  centennial  celebration  in  October  of 
next  year,  and  the  search  of  records  for  historical  data  is  now 
being  made  by  the  centennial  committee  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
It  has  been  found  that  on  October  14,  1813,  the  deed  of  John  Paul, 
of  Madison,  transferring  to  Nathaniel,  Abner  and  Joel  Scribner 
the  site  of  the  city,  was  filed  for  record. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS- 
MR.  ESAREY'S  "INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS." 

The  fragmentary  sketches  of  our  internal  improvement  movements 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  unchronicled  facts  of  that  vastly 
important  part  of  our  State's  history.  In  a  monograph  which  will 
be  Number  2  of  Volume  V  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  pub- 
lications, Mr.  Logan  Esarey,  of  Indiana  University,  presents 
a  study  of  wider  scope  than  has  been  attempted  heretofore.  About 
the  only  other  study  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  thoroughness 
of  research  is  Elbert  Jay  Benton's  "Wabash  Trade  Route,"  and 
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Mr.  Benton,  as  his  title  implies,  aims  only  to  touch  part  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Esarey's  paper  occupies  158  pages,  but,  as  he  says  in  his 
preface,  the  subject  is  much  too  large  for  this  limit.  Nevertheless, 
within  that  limit  he  has  succeeded  in  setting  forth  very  strikingly 
the  kernel  and  substance  of  that  particular  chapter  of  our  history 
which  is  always  called  up  by  the  words  "Internal  Improvement" — 
namely,  the  period  of  our  notorious  craze  culminating  in  the  act 
of  1836  whereby  the  State  paternally  undertook  to  build  an  elab- 
orate system  of  improved  transportation  routes,  whereby  the  land 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  to  be  made  prosperous  and 
happy.  What  came  of  that  paternalism,  with  its  unwisdom  and  its 
graft,  its  politics  and  its  eager  feeding  at  the  public  crib,  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  form  of  a  simple  text  book  and  passed  around  among 
those  optimistic  people  who  think  that  paternalism  is  the  panacea 
for  all  human  ills.  As  worked  out  by  Mr.  Esarey,  the  documents  in 
the  case  are  big  with  lessons  for  posterity  up  to  the  present  date, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  lessons  ought  to  be  heeded  for  a  good 
while  yet  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  new  conscience  in  civic 
affairs. 

We  can  not  here  give  to  Mr.  Esarey's  admirable  piece  of  work 
the  space  that  it  ought  to  have.  Suffice  to  say,  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  students  who  have  long  been  awaiting  some  such  pre- 
sentation. 

An  interesting  map  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Shockley,  of  Indiana  University, 
shows  the  old  State  system  of  internal  improvements.  We  would 
suggest  that  if  the  map  had  a  key  or  legend  it  would  help  to  a 
quicker  understanding  of  the  various  tracings.  .  We  note,  also,  that 
the  monograph  is  not  indexed.  We  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  When 
the  pamphlet  is  bound  up  with  others  it  will  be  covered  by  a  general 
index,  but  a  study  like  this,  which  will  be  much  used  for  reference, 
might  well,  for  greater  convenience,  have  its  own  compact  index. 

The  pamphlet  can  be  had  of  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  for 
fifty  cents.  G.  S.  C. 

A  NEW  INDIANA  BOOK. 

Any  book  on  Indiana  based  on  real  study  and  honestly  executed 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  for  it  promotes  an  interest  in  our  own  State 
that  is  much  to  be  desired.    "The  Story  of  Indiana  and  Its  People," 
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by  Robert  J.  and  Max  Aley,  while  it  is  a  contribution  to  a  field 
already  occupied,  i.  e.,  the  presentation  of  this  subject  for  juvenile 
readers,  yet  brings  our  history  a  step  nearer  to  the  school  children 
of  the  State  by  reason  of  its  arrangement  as  a  text  book  in  compact 
topical  paragraphs.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  defects  of  this 
arrangement  as  compared  with  a  free  and  flowing  narrative,  it 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  pedagogy  as 
pedagogy  has  been  developed.  Such  a  method  is  more  than  apt  to 
produce  a  mere  dry  and  forbidding  skeleton,  but  these  authors  have 
unusually  well  succeeded  in  putting  sap  and  interest  into  the  story. 
The  various  phases  of  our  history  throughout  its  span  are  well 
presented  and,  in  the  main,  in  just  proportion.  Of  particular  interest 
are  four  historical  charts  showing  the  old  French  portages  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river,  the  land  claims  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  the  elements  of  population  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  route  taken  by  John 
Morgan  in  his  famous  Indiana  raid.  Another  map  of  curious  in- 
terest is  that  of  the  Northwest  Territory  as  divided  into  the  ten 
States  proposed  by  Jefferson,  with  their  sounding  Latin  names. 

One  criticism  we  would  make  is  on  the  presentation  of  the  word 
Hoosier  and  its  origin.  Since  J.  P.  Dunn's  exhaustive  study  of  that 
vexed  subject,  as  published  in  volume  IV  of  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society  pamphlets,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  established.  In  Mr.  Aley's  paragraph  on  "The 
Probable  Origin"  there  is  no  recognition  of  Mr.  Dunn's  study,  but 
place  is  given,  instead,  to  the  old  floating  traditions,  which  are 
essentially  absurd. 

As  a  handy  little  reference  book  for  the  library  shelf  the  Aley 
volume  is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  published  by  O.  P.  Barnes, 
Chicago.    Price,  80  cents.  G.  S.  C. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Kuykendall,  of  Pomeroy,  Washington,  desires  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Kuykendall  family  in  Indiana.  Some  of  the 
family  settled  in  southwestern  Indiana,  perhaps  Knox  county,  he 
thinks,  at  a  very  early  day,  and  still  others  in  Vigo  county.  If  any 
one  having  knowledge  of  this  family  will  communicate  with  Dr. 
G.  B.  Kuykendall  at  the  address  above  given  it  will  be  appreciated. 


